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The Case of El: Vocational Choice 


BERTRAM R., FORER 
Los Angeles 


Although vocational training and 
performance for most men consume 
the majority of their waking hours 
and for many the bulk of their atten- 
tion, comparatively little systematic 
work has been done with a view to 
integrating these significant activities 
within a comprehensive theory of per- 
sonality. The following discussion will 
lean most heavily on psychoanalytic 
theory which has contributed a num- 
ber of formulations useful in con- 
ceptualizing the role of work in hu- 
man adaptation. 


We commence with a number of 
axioms about the choice of vocation: 
that such choice is a long term idio- 
syncratic elaboration and fruition of 
childhood conflicts and adaptations, 
expressive of basic biological and 
social needs; that vocational choice is 
governed by unconscious determi- 
nants, motivational and defensive and 
non-rational. (Forer, 1953) Since the 
choice of a permanent vocation, or the 
lack of choice, cannot be fully de- 
scribed without reference to ultimate 
self-support and effectiveness of voca- 
tional behavior, we shall have to con- 
sider a number of interrelated prob- 
lems. 


1. What are the long-term adapta- 
tions, repetitions, motivational con- 
figurations that are or can be ex- 
pressed vocationally? What conflicts 
exist about working at all and about 
particular kinds of work? 

2. How adaptive is the vocational 
choice? Does it serve to express 
needs effectively in terms of attain- 
able realities, function primarily as 
a defense against impulse, or ex- 
press autistic fantasy? 


3. What aptitudes, interests and 
skills are there? How do they in- 
teract intrapsychically; with anxiety, 


inhibition, gratification? Are they 
complementary or in conflict? 

4. How are aptitudes and interests 
expressed in the social context of 
educational and work situations? 


Ordinarily vocational guidance and 
diagnosis (for want of a better word) 
occur within the framework of a vo- 
cational and educational history and 
discussion with the client, and the 
planning of vocational futures tends 
to be oriented toward coping with 
situations rather than self-exploration 
in the sense of personality change. 
Since our task excludes discussion with 
the client, we shall do our best to 
diagnose what his vocational possi- 
bilities are. 

Let us start with El’s performance 
on the psychometric tests because they 
provide the kind of data most com- 
monly used in vocational guidance. 
They should yield some information 
and hypotheses about important ego 
functions: interests which are impulse 
derivatives hopefully compromised 
with reality considerations, and apti- 
tudes which we consider to be largely 
ego adaptive techniques, both of which 
represent aspects of the ego directed 
toward the outer world. We can then 
pursue our hypotheses through the 
projective tests which may tell us how 
such ego fuctions are intrapsychically 
organized and what role they play in 
El’s life. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank measures vocational interests in- 
directly in terms of similarity of a 
large number of interests to those of 
practitioners in various occupations. 
Most of the test items are not work 
samples of the activities performed in 
these occupations. They may repre- 
sent facets of vocational identity. El’s 
identifications are highest with CPA 
and author-journalist and next with 
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Social Science Teacher, Accountant, 
Lawyer, Banker, then Public Adminis- 
trator, Salesman, and Office Manager. 
Most of the vocations dealing with 
physical activity, science and nature 
are conspicuously excluded from his 
identification. Implicit in his favored 
vocations are organizing and process- 
ing of data and interpersonal commu- 
nication from a position of power. On 
the more direct Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord the extremely low Outdoor and 
Mechanical interests and the high 
Computational, Clerical, Literary and 
Social scales are largely congruent 
with the picture on the Strong. 


In an unpublished study of some 45 
diagnostic groups on the Kuder Form 
BM, we found many statistically sig- 
nificant profiles (Forer, 1951, 1955). 
El’s Kuder profile (Form CH, CM) 
resembles none of them strongly, with 
the remote similarity to acting-out 
personalities and several psychoso- 
matic groups. But this is meager evi- 
dence. The high clerical ‘and compu- 
tational interests and accounting sug- 
gest compulsive inclinations, but the 
low scientifiic interest contra-indicates 
the characteristic intellectualization of 
the compulsive character and may 
represent a break-through of subjec- 
tive, emotional forces. On empirical 
grounds, the quite low musical inter- 
est implies a body problem, either 
psychosomatic or exogenous in origin, 
which may interfere with attention to 
objective data. The high social service 
interest is not helpful in differential 
diagnosis because it characterizes most 
emotionally and physically handi- 
capped groups. 


The major evidence at this point is 
strong interest in compulsive activi- 
ties which involve interest in control 
in conformity with environmental cri- 
teria of accuracy, what we have called 
adjustive interests, in contrast to ex- 
pressive interests, such as the arts, for 
which external criteria of performance 
are vague. At this somewhat surface 
level, then, we see desire to control 
and little desire to express. We won- 
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der what is being controlled. Shneid- 
man’s Interest Completion protocol 


suggests that these interests are ori- , 


ented toward mastery, power, social 
autonomy as a defensive function of 
avoiding struggles with interpersonal 
relationships. We doubt now that the 
compulsive interests are integrated 
into character traits by a fusion with 
compulsive aptitude, i.e., successful 
control of affect and impulse. 


The high identity with Lawyer and 
various administrative-interpersonal 
vocations on the Strong is not sub- 
stantiated by a high persuasive inter- 
est and the high social service interest 
on the Kuder is seen as a fantasy 
rather than a measure of involvement. 
Evidence on the Interest-Completions 
further implies that these vocations 
are caught up in conflicts about social 
assertiveness and interaction. 

El’s vocational interests seem far 
from pregenital impulse (but these 
tests do not provide the best means of 
expressing it). To avoid impulse ex- 
pression or excitation seems to be an 
important aim of his vocational 
choice. His extremely low mechanical 
and outdoor interests represent an at- 
tempt to defend himself against body 
expression and physical manipulation. 
He seems to be trying to keep his body 
out of his work. But the extremeness 
of his scores suggests the use of reac- 
tion formation which does not work 
too well. We might consider whether 
there is also a struggle against his 
masculine identification: his Strong 
Masculinity score is low, his MMPI 
Mf scale is his highest. Is he reluctant 
to act the man? Does he want power 
without being aggressive? 


Since we lack aptitude measures for 
occupations at the high level which 
he seems to have chosen, we are not in 
the best position to determine whether 
his compulsive, social control and 
literary interests are adequately sub- 
stantiated by skill or aptitude or char- 
acter structure, hence to determine the 
degree of congruity between ego func- 
tion and ego ideal. A significant dis- 
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crepancy between interest and ability 
would indicate a lack of objectivity in 
self-appraisal, ego inhibition or con- 
flict, and discomfort. 


The three WAIS subtests provide 
some basis for evaluating the relation- 
ship between aptitude and interest. 
Verbal 1Q is superior and consistent 
with a high level of vocational aspira- 
tion and performance in any of the 
fields in which he evinces interest. He 
has the ability to acquire information 
in any of the fields but his ability to 
acquire and utilize accounting skills, 
handle a court case, write creatively, 
depend upon other ego functions than 
intelligence alone. We cannot yet tell 
whether he can make use of his skills 
in the social context of dealing with 
clients or in administration nor 
whether he can balance books without 
emotionally or anxiety instigated in- 
efficiency. The evidence of his strug- 
gle against masculinity, against inter- 
personal relations, and against bodies, 
suggests defensive inhibition against 
some capacities; the compulsive needs 
imply a defense against the drives 
which are necessary in creative writing. 


Despite his high score in the WAIS 
Comprehension subtest, the content 
reveals a gap between understanding 
or insight and action. He knows how 
to deal with a fire in a movie but fears 
he will react impulsively. This is an- 
other clue to the failure of anal re- 
action formation as a defense and les- 
sens the likelihood of success in ac- 
counting, administration and law. De- 
ficiencies in emotional control are 
more hazardous in these rigorous ad- 
justive occupations than in expressive 
ones in which idiosyncracy is a virtue. 
We suspect at this point that struggles 
with his sexual role are a serious prob- 
lem. 

The sentence completion protocol is 
rich in clinical information. We shall 
try to resist the attraction of a com- 
plete clinical appraisal and limit our 
focus to the data that have clearly 
vocational significance. Impulse con- 
trol is obviously a serious problem. 
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Suicide is mentioned as early as the 
fifth item, an indication of emotional 
looseness and readiness to express it. 
Depreciation of love (item 11), en- 
dogenous hatred (item 13) similarly 
reveal a low threshold to affect expres- 
sion. The freedom with which affect 
is splattered about is inconsistent with 
the kind of rational control and intel- 
lectualization we should expect from 
a successful CPA or lawyer or banker. 
His compulsive interests are probably 
not successful character traits or ego 
mechanisms. Sexual identity is now 
clearly seen to be confused and homo- 
sexual acting-out is more than strong- 
ly suggested. There is enormous con- 
flict about being seen, possibly a strug- 
gle against exhibitionism, and so anxi- 
ery-laden as to preclude vocations re- 
quiring talking to groups. 

These evidences are crucial voca- 
tionally, because they indicate a lack 
of congruity between vocational in- 
terests and ability to utilize aptitudes 
and skills that might fulfill them. 
Even a high level of skill in account- 
ing is limited in adaptive value if emo- 
tional storms impair intellectual effi- 
ciency or judgment and overt hos- 
tility or shame alienate other persons 
or motivate withdrawal, or if homo- 
sexual cruising or eruptions lead him 
into trouble. 


MAPS, TAT and Rorschach pro- 
tocols reveal more of his dynamics 
and pathology, but provide limited 
guides to evaluation of surface ego 
function. The TAT and MAPS con- 
firm without question his active homo- 
sexuality and the likelihood of acting- 
out. There seems to be too little ego 
autonomy from these impulses. El is 
more preoccupied with his sexualized 
interpersonal relationships than with 
the adaptive aspects of work or con- 
cern with vocational goals. His rela- 
tionships are distorted by transference 
projections. 


To be relatively effective vocation- 
ally requires that enough of one’s in- 
terpersonal relationships be gratifying 
or free from severe distortion and 
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that ego skills be sufficiently autono- 
mous to function productively even in 
the presence of anxiety. El is more 
concerned about his appearance at 
times than about his effectiveness. His 
probably displaced concern about how 
his body appears, even though he may 
have some disfiguring disability, seems 
to lack sensitivity to reality evidence. 
It needs to be worked through in psy- 
chotherapy. His reactions to failure, 
real or imagined are passivity and 
anger rather than attempts to utilize 
his ability to solve and adapt. He is 
using too much effort for defense and 
protection. 

El’s vocational choices seem to be 
somewhat autonomous from his homo- 
sexuality. If there were evidence of in- 
terest in interior decorating or hair 
dressing we would have judged such 
activities to be manifestations of the 
homosexual pattern and a character 
consolidation. Accounting, teaching, 
writing and law are only tangentially 
influenced on the basis of conflicts 
about relationships and being exposed 
and although they have defensive com- 
ponents, represent an attempt to es- 
tablish adaptation on a non-homo- 
sexual basis. 


A crucial problem becomes one of 
determining how well he can separate 
his two forms of adaptation, how well 
he can use stimulus situations to iso- 
late acting-out from adaptive compul- 
sive behavior. His accountant interests 
do seem to have the purpose of con- 
trolling himself by immersing himself 
in protective situations, a sign of in- 
sight and orientation toward adapta- 
tion on a defensive level. With the aid 
of stimulus structure on the tests of 
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intelligence and reasoning, when the 
problem is one of coping with reality 
El does moderately well. In less struc- 
tured situations ego controls give way, 
not to psychotic thinking but to im- 
pulse expression. On the blank TAT 
card, however, he blocks. We take this 
as a counterindicator to creative writ- 
ing as we interpret his autobiograph- 
ical preoccupation on the MAPS and 
TAT. But we also think that it rep- 
resents some internal controls, not en- 
tirely dependent upon external bol- 
stering. 

Our guess is that El can function 
best despite his neurotic conflicts un- 
der the following conditions: when 
competition is at a minimum and 
males, particularly young ones who 
might arouse his homosexual impulses, 
are absent; when he is dealing with 
objective, verbal-numerical materials; 
when concrete tasks are set for him 
and he need not be creative. His voca- 
tional gratification would be relatively 
low, but his defenses would be most 
prominently involved. Our final rec- 
ommendation is that El receive ther- 
apy to enable him to work through 
the basis of his anxiety about being 
seen by others and to lessen the likeli- 
hood of using acting-out as a defense, 
whether it be homosexual, suicidal, 
homicidal or otherwise. 
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The Case of El: Blind Analysis of the Tests of an Unknown Patient 


MortTiMER M. MEYER 


Since the essential purpose of this 
symposium is to illustrate the ways of 
analyzing psychological test data, I 
have chosen in view of the very brief 
time available, to deal with certain 
highlights with detailed explanation 
of the basis for my interpretation rath- 
er than preparing a psychological re- 
port. 

I have organized my presentation 
into three sections. The first section 
deals with the frame of reference with- 
in which I work. The second deals 
with a detailed analysis of the Rorsch- 
ach protocol and the third, an inte- 
gration of the Rorschach with other 
test material and conclusions. 


In my thinking about behavior, I 
use psychoanalytic concepts as a basis 
of interpretation and understanding. 
I mention this immediately because it 
has important implications, I believe, 
for the use of the battery of tests, not 
only for interpretation of content. I 
believe that a more productive contri- 
bution which a battery of tests varying 
from highly structured to unstruc- 
tured offers is the opportunity to ob- 
tain evidence of ego functioning with- 
in the individual as he moves from 
situations in which he is clearly 
dependent upon his own resources 
through the continuum to those situ- 
ations in which he can rely extensively 
upon learned experiences, daily rou- 
tine, and other familiar clues. The 
inferences which can be made with 
such evidence, it seems to me, carry far 
more significance because such infor- 
mation explains why it is that indi- 
viduals can seem to operate quite ef- 
fectively in a wide area of situations 
and yet have unstructured tests of 
marked disturbance. Obtaining infor- 
mation about conscious and uncon- 
scious process is important but with- 
out this concept of the part the ego 
plays in the structured and unstruc- 


tured situation, we are in a far less 
effective position in trying to predict 
or explain the individual's variability 
in behavior. 


In working with the Rorschach I 
have proceeded in this situation to go 
over the Rorschach without looking at 
the other tests except for two or three 
of the TAT cards. I had_ been 
through the Rorschach once to score it 
during which some inferences aroused 
my curiosity so that I started to look 
at the TAT but then decided to 
adhere to my initial plan of working 
from the Rorschach alone first. I do 
not do this ordinarily but for the 
exposition intended here I thought it 
might be helpful to see what would be 
derived uncontaminated and _ then 
how the other tests might influence or 
expand my deductions. 


Now I would like to proceed to the 
Rorschach. If we look first at the 
psychogram page we can obtain the 
following information and related in- 
ferences. There are 21 responses. This 
number is possibly within the normal 
range but certainly at the low end. 
The psychogram is interesting because 
it has a general resemblance to the 
expected pattern of normal adults. It 
is my belief that the psychogram is 
likely to give us some evidence con- 
cerning the overt non-clinical appear- 
ance of the subject. Thus, in this case 
my first impression would be that this 
is a subject who is not likely to mani- 
fest any obvious or distinctive patho- 
logical behavior. I must remind you, 
of course, that from the psychogram 
itself I do not know the form level of 
these responses and it is theoretically 
possible that they are all minus re- 
sponses. It is my experience that pro- 
files closely approximating the aver- 
age profile in pattern are likely to be 
in one of the three following noso- 
logical groups—normal, obsessive-com- 
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RORSCHACH PSYCHOGRAM 
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pulsive, or paranoid schizophrenic. 
The 21 responses make obsessive-com- 
pulsive improbable, and a well devel- 
oped paranoid schizophrenic unlikely, 
but leaves the possibility of a normal 
or a paranoid schizophrenic character. 
When one looks a little closer, one 
can observe from the psychogram that 
all is not quite so smooth since the Fc 
or surface shading texture is absent 
except for one additional response and 
there are 3m plus one additional 
response which is relatively high for 
inanimate movement. I would ques- 
tion whether these two by themselves 
would be sufficient to bring an indi- 
vidual to treatment, but they suggest 
that there is some type of modified 
character structure and that this modi- 
fication represents both some caution 
in relation to the outside world and 
some tension about instincutal drives 
within. With the FC higher than CF, 
with 6M present and exceeding the 
number of FM, it is unlikely that there 
will be any obvious explosive acting 
out. Rather, the implication is that 
there will be relatively smooth rela- 
tionships but egocentric needs will 
tend to play an important part with 
intellect playing a dominant role in 
controlling the situation. The distinc- 
tion which I would like to make is 
that because of the absence of Fc it is 
the intellect that is controlling the 
emotional relationship with others 
rather than the sensitive feeling rela- 
tionship in terms of the needs of oth- 
ers. If we glance quickly at the rest 
of the page we note that there are only 
three populars with a possible tend- 
ency to a fourth. I give great import- 
ance to this. It is my experience that 
any time there are less than four popu- 
lars it is my obligation to justify the 
presence of so few populars if I wish 
to consider the record as_ benign. 
Therefore, this is a second suggestive 
sign that this record is not as benign 
as the psychogram might suggest. We 
note also that this is an individual 
who is highly responsive to emotional 
stimulation (57% R to VIII, IX, X) 
yet only 3 color responses are given. 
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Now let us turn to the record itself. 
There is only a 1 second time delay to 
card I, so we see the individual is 
not inhibited in responding to the 
new and strange situation. If anything, 
he is impulsive. There is only one 
response to card I and no popular. 
Thus, in a new and strange situation 
this individual did not rely on the 
conventional nor does he apparently 
feel a need to think in the same vein 
as others, rather he expresses his own 
personality. If we examine the re- 
sponse, we note that it is a response 
containing a large M as well as an Fm 
with human content. From the formal 
point of view we can say this is an in- 
dividual who can resort to his own 
inner resources and does so. If we ex- 
amine the adequacy of the response 
we note that he is able to use the 
material at a high form level with 
good description and most important 
from a diagnostic point of view al- 
though he comments that he doesn’t 
know what gave him the impression of 
the witches, he goes on to give a very 
detailed description and at no point 
is uncomfortable with this response. I 
stress this because it is my belief that 
the response which is so acceptable to 
an individual and with such good 
form detail is evidence for us that the 
character structure is working effec- 
tively to keep the individual from ex- 
periencing his anxiety directly what- 
ever it may be. He has an explanation 
for the environment and the stimulus, 
with which he is satisfied and com- 
fortable. This I then contrast with 
the content itself which then may con- 
firm the fact that the individual deals 
well with stimuli because of a lack of 
feeling of anxiety or stress or that he 
deals well because he has found a 
mode of defense against the anxiety. 
In this case we see a response in which 
the humans are threatening figures 
actively preparing to do harm, and 
they are characterized as females. 
Thus, we may infer that although this 
individual can function smoothly, it 
would appear that this smoothness is a 
result of a defensive position rather 
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than resulting from an integrative po- 
sition. Although the initial reaction 
time to Card II rises, it is only to 5 
seconds. This suggests that again the 
individual does not feel inhibited and 
that the presence of color does not 
give rise to the use of delay. There is 
only one response and again the main 
determinant is M but it is now accom- 
panied by an FC. This combination 
suggests that this is an individual with 
flexibility and possibly capacity to 
relate his inner resources and his feel- 
ings. Once again we notice that he 
presents the response smoothly and is 
able, with relative comfort, to account 
for each of the aspects of the response. 
However, this is an animal-human re- 
sponse so that we get some continued 
evidence that the human figure pre- 
sents a problem to him, implying that 
there must be some discomfort in hu- 
man relationships although he has suf- 
ficient control and defense not to be 
uncomfortable about it thus far. If we 
look at the content, we note that the 
response has a resemblance to a fabu- 
lized combination and that his ego 
adaptiveness has certain weaknesses in 
which he abides by the reality of the 
form but the fantasy is not appropri- 
ately modified. Again we have female 
figures and there seems to be slight 
confusion in that the bodies and 
hands are hitting each other and yet 
they are playing “patty cake” as if his 
concept of aggression has confusion 
with it. It is also interesting to note 
that these are girls in part because of 
their clothes rather than any bodily 
characteristics. If we look at the color, 
we note that the children have “gotten 
sunburned” but it hasn’t affected 
them, they don’t realize it. This com- 
ment could have much significance in 
that it suggests that there are children 
who have been emotionally burnt 
without being affected although a mo- 
ment later he says “they don’t realize 
it.” The implication of this combina- 
tion could be interpreted to mean 
that unconsciously the patient is aware 
that in his emotional relationships he 
has been traumatized and that he 
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attempts to deny that there has been 
this result—a counter-phobic gesture. 
Perhaps also we could say that the 
children are not attractive might 
imply some underlying self-rejection. 
However, for such interpretations I 
believe we need confirming evidence 
not only from the additional cards but 
from tests such as the TAT. Thus, it 
seems to me we are beginning to ac- 
cumulate evidence that there is some- 
thing slightly odd going on but that 
it is so buried in material that it is 
the kind of peculiarity which might 
be well concealed from non-clinical 
eyes on the overt level. It is not only 
that the subject apparently has some 
conflict but that the ego functioning 
is affected. A quiescent state is 
achieved but it is at the price of the 
ego’s dealing with reality effectively. 
Since I like to make whatever infer- 
ences I can as early as I can so that I 
can have the opportunity to see wheth- 
er the following material supports or 
denies my inferences, at this point I 
would suspect that what we have here 
is what I would refer to as a psychotic 
character structure. Thus far, of 
course, it is of minor proportions. The 
significance of this label is that under 
continued and major stress this is the 
type of individual who is likely to 
show psychotic symptoms directly 
without the intervening variable of 
effective neurotic defenses. To card 
III we have the first appearance of a 
popular. It is large M with a continued 
implication that the individual relies 
so much on his inner living. The red 
color is used here as a “bloody look.” 
This comes out reluctantly and after 
a direct question so that the use of the 
red color is not a spontaneous pro- 
cedure. Also note the caution in the 
phrasing wherein he does not say the 
red is blood, but rather that it has a 
“bloody look.” I have in parenthesis 
the large CF which at best, I think, 
would be an additional score. How- 
ever, the presence of two such would 
modify the appearance of the profile 
on the psychogram page. We must 
note that there is potential for hostile 
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reaction and intense emotional re- 
sponsiveness although it is reluctant 
and the subject attempts to maintain 
control over it. Notice again that es- 
sentially the subject does not seem at 
a loss to explain the world as he sees 
it so that we have the continued sug- 
gestion that he feels capable of dealing 
with stimuli as they come. They do 
not tend to make him feel anxious 
except as noted in the 21 second initial 
reaction time delay. One might specu- 
late as to the cause of this delay. Since 
intense red appeared in II and did not 
seem to be disturbing to him, one then 
can speculate whether perhaps it was 
something about the content. The 
content here has at least two char- 
acteristics which might explain the 
anxiety implied by the delay. One, 
the appearance of male figures; two, 
the intense color reaction. If we take 
the latter first, the implication would 
be that continued emotional stimula- 
tion on an intense level brings out the 
subject’s feeling which he has tried 
to restrain. If we look at the human 
figure we note that instead of men, 
they are boys. We recall that in II the 
adult figures were also made children. 
Thus, one can see that although this 
individual may have an investment in 
human relationships, some of it seems 
rooted in a preference for childhood 
identifications, One might speculate 
whether this has the further implica- 
tion of his own feeling somewhat 
helpless like a child in an adult world. 
The aggression motif is present again 
also. As a sidelight for our purposes 
the fact that the boy is fighting over 
a breast bone seems an interesting con- 
flict. They are going to break the 
bone if they are not careful. Could 
something having to do with depend- 
ency be involved, especially for boys 
since the subject comments, “I don’t 
think girls would be too interested” in 
who had possession of the bone. Let 
us note also that these are boys because 
they have pants instead of a dress. 
Again the sex of the figure is deter- 
mined by clothes rather than bodily 
characteristic. In Card IV, the time 
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delay drops to 14 seconds—still long 
for this record. We have, once more, 
the combination of human and ani- 
mal. This is the first time that he uses 
surface texture. The possibility of an 
additional small m for the threat in- 
volved might be considered. If we look 
within the response we find an inter- 
esting combination of aggression, sex- 
ual excitement and the sensuousness 
implied in the rough furry texture of 
the coat. If this is a response that rep- 
resents the subject’s view of the pater- 
nal figure, the suggestion is that the 
relationship was a very complicated 
one which was highly eroticized for 
the subject who now combines tender- 
ness, aggression, and sexuality in a 
highly eroticized fashion. For Card V 
the time delay drops back to the one 
second level and a popular response 
appears. This, of course, has favorable 
prognostic implications since it sug- 
gests that when the stimulus is a 
simple one he can relax and respond 
to it with appropriate ego adaptation. 
Once again, however, if we look 
beyond the formal scoring, we note 
that this is a bat which had been 
looking for food and in its fight for 
food was badly mangled. The de- 
pendency theme is reiterated with one 
suggestion that the early years when 
oral needs are primary, his relation- 
ship with the “feeding” person was a 
traumatic one. It suggests one reason 
why there may be the caution in hu- 
man relationships. Card VI—the time 
delay goes up to 27 seconds. If we 
recall that the card delays were on 
III, IV and now VI, it points rather 
sharply to shock for the subject when 
maleness is involved, so that maleness 
may be a real conflict area for him. 
Piotrowsky suggests that “M_ shock” 
may be associated with a neurotic con- 
flict over the expediency of acting out 
homosexual trends and that “M 
shock” is rare among neurotics and 
relatively most frequent among early 
psychotics. He indicates also that in 
his experience “M shock” occurs in 
time of personal crisis. We note the 
overt sexual response. This could be a 
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lack of appropriate censoring or the 
indication of a fairly sophisticated in- 
dividual. Knowing just a little bit 
about the individual and the records, 
I am arbitrarily going to say that this 
is related more to sophistication than 
any direct schizophrenic lack of cen- 
soring. Continuing with Card VI, the 
popular response and the use of the 
lower large section is lacking. Since 
he showed his capacity to use Fc as on 
Card IV, the absence of Fc on Card VI 
again implies direct conflict. A pos- 
sible explanation of the difference 
between IV and VI is that on IV the 
sexuality was concealed from himself 
and perhaps therefore the Fc was per- 
missible whereas on VI where the 
phallic symbol was so striking for him, 
everything else becomes rejected. For 
Card VII, the time drops to seven 
seconds. The formal scoring again in- 
cludes a large M with an Fm and an 
H. The drop in time and the re- 
sponse would seem to support the 
hypothesis that masculinity more than 
femininity is a cause of much conflict 
for him. We notice that the H is little 
girls, no adults. We observe that the 
subject continues to find explanations 
which are continually satisfying to him 
and leave no room for the emergence 
of anxiety about not having dealt with 
the situation appropriately. However, 
the variability in initial time reactions 
indicates the emergence of some anxi- 
ety with which he is then able to deal. 
To Card VIII we have the first card in 
which a rea] minus seems possible and 
here the popular seems questionable. 
The actual use of color in this card 
indicates, as Shafer points out, a will- 
ingness to accept the tender and gent- 
ler side of the personality. The ele- 
ment of fearfulness is seen in the con- 
tent in the relationship between the 
frog and the animal, in which the 
subject says, “I don’t know what the 
animal will do with the frog” as if in 
a relationship there is uncertainty. Re- 
member that on Card V the bat was 
mangled when looking for food. On 
III the boys fought for the breast 
bone. Dependency is a_ recurrent 


theme. This is further emphasized by 
the fact that the figure which is hold- 
ing the frog is “smaller than what the 
frogs are’ so that the subject perhaps 
has no feeling of refuge in size but 
feels as helpless as a little child. Since 
this occurs to a response which deals 
with animal movement, the inference 
which can be considered is that the 
subject’s fear is around what will hap- 
pen if he permits instinctual drives to 
emerge. In Card IX the large M once 
again has a distorted and peculiar H 
with it. It seems as if only when deal- 
ing with children can the subject 
permit himself some sense of freedom 
in his identification. With adults there 
is always distortion. Again the color 
is of the gentler and softer variety so 
that we see some continued or con- 
firming evidence of the subject’s abil- 
ity to accept the tenderer side of him- 
self. The gnomes climbing out of a 
head of lettuce or cabbage recalls to 
my mind some of the legends about 
birth and about finding children in 
the cabbage patch. I cannot help but 
speculate—does this person fee] that he 
had no childhood, that he was born 
old and distorted and longs for the 
childhood which he feels he never has 
had. Card X starts also with a large 
M and uses color as well. It’s a highly 
organized response and confirms the 
impression that this is a very bright 
individual. If one considers Card X 
because of its many large details as 
an opportunity to observe how the 
subject reacts to being surrounded by 
many details, one often can make in- 
ferences about the subject’s feelings 
about his relationship to the world 
in terms of being surrounded by 
many people, objects, and stimuli. We 
see that the subject attempts to find a 
relationship among all of the things 
and does so, well in the formal sense. 
One might then anticipate that he 
ordinarily would not feel anxious 
when in a group. However, if we 
examine more closely, we notice that 
here the two people involved are not 
identified initially as to sex and that 
they are disguised. In addition, we 
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notice that the subject very carefully 
reduces all the other objects to inani- 
mate things. The two people involved 
apparently need both disguise and 
special help such as being drunk to 
feel at ease. Even when at ease, in 
order to engage in hostility it is neces- 
sary that the other object be in some 
way emasculated against the possibil- 
ity of retaliating. Lions can have darts 
thrown at them but only when they 
are party decorations. The figures are 
finally identified as men, and they are 
men because their chests are rather 
large but they don’t have breasts. A 
slightly peculiar elaboration and ex- 
planation for the sex of the figures, 
that is by denial rather than by posi- 
tive identification. We notice further 
that these are males who are all 
dressed up in pink costumes which 
again is unusual as an elaboration 
acceptable to males. The combination 
of the ease with which this individual 
identifies with feminine components 
in his personality rather than mascu- 
line components, the ease with which 
he dresses the males up in the pink, 
the peculiar elaborations of the adult 
male all suggest the very difficult iden- 
tification problem which he has. The 
question certainly can be raised at this 
point as to whether this individual is 
one whose psycho-sexual identification 
has resolved itself into a homosexual 
pattern. I do not feel that I have 
enough material to support this con- 
clusion with any security. Thus, sum- 
ming up the Rorschach, we have an 
individual with a great deal of rich- 
ness of personal development and with 
effective defenses against his experienc- 
ing anxiety. The subject always ac- 
counted for his responses in a way 
which was satisfying to him. In other 
terms the coping aspect of the ego 
process always gave the subject the 
overt feeling that he had dealt with 
the task effectively. This description 
is actually a non-technical way of 
describing a character defense pattern 
as contrasted with the defense pattern 
of overt neurosis or psychosis wherein 
ineffective character defenses require 
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the bolstering gained from the ego 
formation of neurotic or psychotic 
symptoms. We find, however, that this 
subject’s character defense involves 
peculiarities and confusion in ideation 
that are more typical of psychotic 
thinking as contrasted with neurotic 
thinking as if the ego process were 
permitting distortion in reality testing 
as long as it kept him feeling in com- 
mand of the situation. Therefore, my 
inference is that this is a psychotic 
character structure. With this we note 
there is considerable distortion in the 
psychosexual total identification but 
that at this point there is little evi- 
dence of felt conflict about it so that 
essentially we have a character variant 
rather than indications of an overt 
clinical neurosis or psychosis, Now 
let us turn to the integration of the 
Rorschach with some of the other 
test material and examination of the 
continuum ego-functioning. If we turn 
from the Rorschach as the most un- 
structured in this battery to the TAT 
as a semi-structured one, we see that 
as the subject moves from Card 7BM 
to Card 12M, he carries the same fig- 
ures forward—an — procedure 
which suggests a loss of distance. Thus, 
the impairment of ego functioning 
shows slight penetration into this 
level of ego continuum. If we turn to 
the Wechsler, we see clearly that this 
is a highly superior individual. How- 
ever, although he is able to reply cor- 
rectly to complicated questions such as 
the three kinds of blood vessels, he 
fails on items such as how far is it 
from Paris to New York and when 
is Washington’s birthday. The ineffi- 
ciency penetrates to the structured 
level as well so that in some way his 
problem manifests itself quite clearly 
even in a situation where he could be 
dependent upon external cues. We 
now have evidence that although he 
may have defenses effective against his 
experiencing anxiety, the distortions 
resulting from the ego adaptation to 
the problem manifests itself in other 
ways. 

If we now look at the TAT content 
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in relation to the Rorschach inference 
about psychosexual identifications we 
see stories which imply a decided con- 
cern with homosexual and heterosex- 
ual activity, suggesting confirmation 
about the confused identification. 
Notice once again on Card 12M as 
suggested in Card X of the Rorschach 
the subject feels the need of intoxica- 
tion to release his inhibitions to per- 
mit him to accept homosexual activity. 
Cards 6BM and 10 in relation to the 
above suggest strongly that the hetero- 
sexual problem is related to the strug- 
gle and confusion in relation to moth- 
er. If we add the MAPS stories to the 
TAT, the frequency with which the 
sexual theme comes out, with homo- 
sexual and heterosexual, we have a 
measure of the degree to which the 
individual’s preoccupation with his 
problem is present. The shifting from 
one to the other suggests the con- 
flicted state with attempts to find 
resolution but strong pull in both 
directions, The degree of preoccupa- 
tion plus the extreme to which this 
individual is attempting to adjust is 
likely to create considerable internal 
turmoil unless, as is possible here, the 
individual accepts himself as being 
“ambisexual” and thus reducing the 
guilt and the need to find resolution. 
One might speculate that with all this 
turmoil and a Rorschach psychogram 
of such control, the tension may have 
to find its outlet through psychoso- 
matic difficulty. Now turning last to 
the Cornell Index to see that the sub- 


ject tells us directly and overtly, we 
find that he suffers from many symp- 
toms, that he drinks a great deal, that 
projection is present, that he has had 
a nervous breakdown, that he has had 
ulcers, and often feels miserable and 
blue. 


If we now attempt to find some inte- 
grated brief conclusion which will 
take into account the findings which 
are both in agreement and disagree- 
ment, we have the following. This is 
the record of an individual of fairly 
rich personality development but es- 
sentially a character problem with 
conflicts around dependency and 
psychosexual identifications plus many 
symptoms. The apparent contradic- 
tion, it is my belief, indicates that this 
is the kind of individual who in spite 
of his symptoms is not really motivated 
toward change because the symptoms 
are really not sufficiently egodystonic 
and anxiety-provoking to motivate 
him to deal with the underlying prob- 
lems. Notice that in spite of all the 
complaints, he replies, “yes” to the 
question “do you generally feel well 
and happy.” I would esimate that 
under ordinary circumstances he 
might seem somewhat odd and differ- 
ent to people but would be able to 
get along satisfactorily as long as he 
could control the circumstances. If 
breakdown occurs, it will be in the 
direction of paranoid schizophrenia 
because the ego weaknesses point to- 
ward psychosis and the conflict toward 
paranoid formation. 
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The Case of El: 


The MAPS Test 


REUBEN FINE 


The present symposium differs from 
previous ones in that it is not com- 
pletely “blind;” each participant has 
an opportunity to see all the other 
tests administered. Personally I wel- 
come this change, since I feel that the 
projectives are most valuable in con- 
junction with other material. 

To begin with, we have a variety 
of important information about his 
psychopathology from the Cornell 
Selectee Index. We are told that he 
has been a patient at a mental hos- 
pital (45), that he has had a nervous 
breakdown (59), that he is an alco- 
holic (5,62), that he has had seizures 
(15), that he has had stomach ulcers 
(60), as well as other somatic difh- 
culties (1, 33, 43, 44), that he suffers 
from a wide variety of anxieties and 
neurotic symptoms (2, 6, 8, 11, 18, 19, 
22, 23, 24, 48, 49, 52, 54, 56, 57). 
These statements alone at the end of 
a psychological report would satisfy 
many a diagnostician that he had 
made a meaningful contribution to 
the understanding of the case. The 
question then is: What can a more 
detailed study of the tests add under 
these circumstances? 

Two things. First the tests can either 
confirm or contradict the clinical find- 
ings. And second they can shed light 
on the dynamics of his symptoma- 
tology. 


With regard to the first point, the 
tests are in general agreement with 
the clinical statements. He does ap- 
pear as a borderline patient, who 
might well have had some hospitali- 
vation, full of obsessional, paranoid, 
depressive features. The drinking, fits 
and ulcers however could not readily 
be inferred from the tests (if they 
could be inferred at all) and we shall 
have to see what our findings have to 
say about them. 


The over-all pattern in the MAPS, 
following Shneidman’s scoring (1948) 
(difference score of 17) puts him in 
the normal rather than the schizo- 
phrenic range; 18% of normal sub- 
jects (Shneidman, p. 202) are at or 
above this score. Here we have an ap- 
parent discrepancy: although very 
disturbed, he gets a high normal score 
for once. 

This discrepancy can be resolved by 
looking more carefully at the nature 
of Shneidman’s signs. Most of those 
on which El scores involve interac- 
tions of one kind or another: the 
schizophrenics in Shneidman’s origi- 
nal sample could not fantasize any 
such interactions. 

This means that El is a man who 
projects people into his fantasies a 
good deal. 

To investigate more closely what 
these fantasies are about, let us look 
first at the choice of figures. El chooses 
a wide variety of figures, but with one 
exception none more than once. The 
exception (and it is obviously signifi- 
cant) is C-6—the nude boy. I would 
interpret this as pointing to fleeting 
identifications which cover over a 
deep desire to regress and be a little 
child again. That conflicts about 
nudity and exhibitionism are particu- 
larly strong in him is further under- 
stood by the fact that at one time or 
another he chooses every nude to be- 
come part of a story. 

To continue with the over-all test 
pattern, we would underline the weird 
feeling one gets about his stories. 
Furthermore, a careful perusal of his 
stories shows some rather bizarre de- 
tails in over half. In Card 1 a young 
boy exhibits himself at the window; 
in 2 the two men live together be- 
cause they brought their dog with 
them. In the dream he specifies that 
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the girl is barefoot. In the suicide 
story on the bridge the fellow starts 
to take his clothes off before jumping. 


At the same time his stories are all 
well organized. This is the pattern of 
a man who can often make a good 
impression for a while, but is full of 
chaotic fears underneath, and cannot 
sustain any constructive efforts too 
long. 


To the preoccupation with nudity 
and exhibitionism we can add _ his 
overt homosexuality which he likes to 
flaunt in people’s faces. This comes 
out even more clearly in the TAT, 
where the phenomenal total of six of 
the sixteen stories deal with homo- 
sexuality (Card 6 BM is included in 
this total) . 


In the MAPS the homosexuality 
comes out in two stories—the street 
and the blank (the sissy). The para- 
noid and exhibitionistic features are 
most prominent here, since he exposes 
himself to situations where he can be 
picked upon. In the MAPS the bad 
mother aspect of his homosexuality is 
emphasized, while in the TAT we get 
in addition his deep sense of loneli- 
ness (Card 14). These two are of 
course intimately related. 


At the same time fantasies about 
women are more prominent in the 
MAPS than those about men. They 
come up in five of the eight stories 
and run the gamut from a naive wed- 
ding night fantasy in the bedroom 
card to the lugubrious story in the 
street card where an old prostitute 
makes fun of two homosexuals, who 
then console one another to make up 
for her ridicule. 


This combination of homosexual 
and _ heterosexual fantasies suggests 
that El is a bisexual individual. Since 
the TAT is closer to reality than the 
MAPS, we would say that he is pre- 
dominantly homosexual, but has had 
occasional relationships with women. 


At the same time, neither sex offers 
him any real gratification. The man 
is consolation because the woman 
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calls him names (street), or he wishes 
to be a girl because the boys pick on 
him (playground). About women his 
fantasies are mostly unpleasant—the 
mother (living room card) who is 
shocked by his nakedness, the prosti- 
tute who derides him, the girl friend 
(dream) who won’t go out with him. 
The two pleasant fantasies about 
women, significantly in the bathroom 
and bedroom, are both too unreal- 
istic to have much meaning in his life. 
The first (bathroom) points to strong 
incestuous wishes which undoubtedly 
spoil his contacts with the opposite 
sex. 


Thus we have here a man who can 
never find any inner peace. When he 
is alone he is assailed by exhibition- 
istic, masturbatory and other forbid- 
den impulses. When he is with women 
he experiences frustration because of 
his inability (both real and fancied) 
to satisfy them sexually. Men offer 
some gratifications, but these do not 
last long and merely cover up his 
failures with women. Furthermore he 
feels that men just want to show him 
off or abuse him (TAT Card 7 BM). 

I have in a recent paper (Fine, 
1961) made some further clinical 
observations on the well-known fact 
that homosexual men have just as 
much difficulty with men as they do 
with women.) 


The tempestuous emotional storms 
to which he is continually subject ex- 
plain the wide gamut of neurotic 
symptomatology. Basically he suffers 
from periodic feelings of panic or 
severe anxiety over which he has poor 
mastery. He lacks sufficient buffers, 
and drifts from one crisis to another. 


Since we have two types of verbal 
fantasies in the TAT and MAPS, it 
would be worthwhile to see if we can 
make use of the comparison. I would 
put forward the hypothesis that the 
TAT presents us with more of the 
anxiety-provoking situations, while 
the MAPS gives us more of the resti- 
tutional fantasies. There are eight 
MAPS stories, which I would pair off 
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with the TAT as follows (again this 
is hypothesis) : 


TAT MAPS 
Card | Living room 
Card 18 BM Street 
Card 12 M Medical 
Card 17 BM Bathroom 
Card 3 BM Dream 
Card 14 Bridge 
Card 13 MF Bedroom 
Card 16 Blank 


A certain native logic determines 
these parallels, and I shall not take 
time to argue them further here. On 
the basis of the above table, we can 
set up a list of anxieties and restitu- 
tional fantasies, which gives us much 
dynamic information. He feels iso- 
lated from his parents, is thrown out 
of bars, abused by older men, has 
night terrors, is rejected by his lovers, 
suffers intense loneliness, is filled with 
anxiety, jealousy and rage whenever 
he approaches sex with a woman, and 
is often disturbed by these fantasies. 
Against these various anxieties he de- 
fends himself by daydreaming about 
exhibiting himself, sporadic homo- 
sexuality (“cruising’’) , revenge, return 
to childhood and the more permissi- 
ble incest wishes of that period, suc- 
cess at sex, attempted suicide (self- 
damage) to gain attention, a happy 
marriage and becoming a girl. Again 
we are struck by the far-reaching ex- 
tent of his anxieties, and the vari- 
abiliy of his restitutional fantasies. 
Both of these findings help to clarify 
his continual instability, which is 
probably a prominent part of the 
clinical picture. 


In my experience with the stories 
and fantasies of homosexuals I have 
often been struck by the frequency of 
the theme of the triangle, which usu- 
ally leads to much suffering and un- 
happiness. The present case is no ex- 
ception. In the TAT two triangle 
situations, on Cards 13 MF and 18 
GF lead to the murder of a woman. 
In the latter case (18 GF) the ab- 
sence of punishment for the murder 
is in my experience a pathological in- 
dicator and points up the degree to 
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which he is overcome by uncontrolla- 
ble feelings of rage. The story to Card 
10 is a virtually undisguised Oedipal 
fantasy. 


The meaning of these triangle fan- 
tasies deserves deeper consideration. 
Ultimately of course the triangle is 
the nuclear family (father, mother 
and child) but so is everything else so 
that does not get us too far. In order 
to get a clearer picture I would like 
to fall back on some _ psychothera- 
peutic experiences. 


As we have mentioned, El’s fantasy 
of the three boys on the blank card to 
the MAPS stands in sharp contrast to 
his rejection of the blank card on the 
TAT. In reflecting on his story I was 
taken back to related material in two 
homosexual patients, both of whom I 
had treated rather intensively. 


The first, whom I will call Joe, had 
taken some psychological tests before 
treatment began. Only three TAT 
cards were administered to him, but 
one of these was the blank. On this 
card he told a story of three boys hid- 
ing behind a fence and masturbating 
one another. 


It turned out in Joe’s analysis that 
the idea of a party with three men 
was a highly cathected situation for 
him: consciously he feared it very 
much, and had always refused such 
offers (although he had freely in- 
dulged in what we would consider far 
more regressed behavior, such as male 
prostitution) , while unconsciously he 
was drawn to it very much. In the 
third session, shortly after discussing 
his TAT fantasy (he had not been 
asked to, but had commented on it 
himself) he suddenly remembered 
that at the age of 1014 he had awak- 
ened one night and seen his parents, 
who were in the same room, in a 
position which he later recognized as 
sexual intercourse. From this and 
other material it could be inferred 
that the three-man situation was a 
substitute for a family orgy, which he 
had both wanted and feared as a 
child. 
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The other patient, whom we shall 
call Mel, was quite different from Joe 
in many respects. With him the tri- 
angle fantasy had been acted out in 
a most unusual manner. Mel was bi- 
sexual—married, with male lovers ex- 
tra-maritally. At one time he found 
another bisexual man who became 
the lover to both Mel and his wife. 
Over a period of months Mel and 
his wife visited the lover on alternate 
nights—one night Mel would spend 
with the lover, the next night his 
wife. On the nights when his wife 
was with his lover Mel would wander 
around, feeling rather lost, and won- 
dering what it was like between them. 


Thus both of these patients, though 
dissimilar in many ways, shared the 
fantasy of regression to a family orgy 
of the kind they had wanted in child- 
hood. The pressure of this wish led 
to bisexuality and extreme disturb- 
ances in both. 


To come back now to El: I would 
surmise that his three-boy fantasy and 
triangle complex have a similar root. 
He is obsessed, unconsciously of 
course, by the wish to be a little child 
again, get into bed with mother and 
father, and indulge all his incestuous 
desires. 

It is generally my assumption that 
the blank card in both the TAT and 
the MAPS brings out the subject’s 
central fantasies. In this case we 
would point to El’s wish to restore 
a state of infantile bliss in the all- 
permissive family, and his inability to 
do so as basic to his difficulties. 

I have given my reasoning above in 
such detail because I would like to 
spend a few minutes on the problem 
of norms for the projective tech- 
niques. As we know, the question of 
the validity of projectives is a much- 
discussed topic, and our sponsor today 
is co-author of a man-from-Missouri 
monograph on the subject which has 
disturbed many of us. (Shneidman & 
Little, 1959) 


In addition to the now well-estab- 
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lished four types of test validity, we 
need for the projectives a further dis- 
tinction: that between global validity 
and differential validity. By global 
validity I mean the general question: 
is the test (Rorschach, TAT, etc.) 
valid? By and large this question is 
answered by psychological theory: our 
knowledge of personality structure 
leads us to believe that every activity 
of an individual is related in some 
way to his underlying personality 
trends. There are many activities 
which initially are or after a while 
become autonomous, but this fact can 
readily be fitted into our broader 
theory. Thus in a very real sense all 
tests are valid; the problem is: valid 
in what way and to what extent? 

The heart of the problem lies in 
differential validity. A test can difter- 
entiate satisfactorily in one respect, 
and not in another. Validation then 
involves an accumulation of large 
quantities of empirical data. 

In this accumulation I would place 
heavy stress on the careful analysis of 
individual case histories. How e.g. are 
we to test the above assumption about 
the meaning of the three-boy fantasy? 
Actually only by the painstaking an- 
alysis of a number of individual cases 
of the type described above; anything 
else, such as statistical group com- 
parisons with only superficial knowl- 
edge of the individuals involved, is 
apt to be misleading. The most ex- 
tensive study of individuals in rela- 
tion to psychological tests in the liter- 
ature is that by our honored partici- 
pant here, Prof. Henry Murray 
(1938) , reported in his work, Explor- 
ation in Personality. 1 submit that 
our maximum effectiveness as re- 
searchers can be achieved by devoting 
ourselves to more studies of this type. 

To return to El. We have high- 
lighted many different aspects of his 
psychopathology: oral fixation, bisex- 
uality, sharp mood swings, deep anxi- 
eties about loss of love, pathological 
exhibitionism, inability to find peace 
in any situation. We have, and I think 
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justly, often been criticized for find- 
ing too much pathology in the tests. 
It is appropriate to consider then 
what signs of ego strength there are in 
El’s findings. 

As far as the MAPS test goes, I 
would see four signs of ego strength 
in El. First he shows the ability to 
pick out small details and weave them 
into a meaningful context. E.g. in the 
Living Room Card he picks out F-5, 
the woman with her hand over her 
mouth, and specifies in the story that 
she has her hand over her mouth to 
keep from bawling out the boy. In 
the Medical Card the doctor-figure 
has his overcoat on; El explains that 
he is in a hurry. In the blank card 
the gestures of the boys are skillfully 
integrated into the story. 

This capacity to use small details 
is related to the second sign, the ex- 
cellent organization of the stories. In 
the scoring scheme which I have pro- 
posed for the TAT and other verbal 
projective techniques (Fine, 1955), I 
originally had two main categories: 
feelings and interpersonal relation- 
ships. To these I have since added 
a third, the level of organization. For 
the proper evaluation of ego strength 
this third category is of the utmost 
importance; in general it is not how 
bizarre the fantasy is that counts, but 
how it is used. El] shows throughout 
the capacity to weave his fantasies to- 
gether in a meaningful way. At times 
he slips and lets his preoccupations 
break through, e.g. where the suicide 
is taking off his clothes, or where he 
stipulates that F-2 in the Dream Card 
is barefoot. This gives us the image 
of a man whose controls are broken 
through in strange ways at times, par- 
ticularly for exhibitionistic reasons, 
but who can maintain himself much 
of the time. 


The third sign of ego strength is 
the prevalence of interactions among 
people. The fourth, which is related 
to it, is his capacity for fantasy. This 
may seem contradictory, since on the 
one hand we emphasize that his fan- 
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tasies are peculiar, while on the other 
we call them a sign of health. Both 
statements are correct. They are recon- 
ciled by the realization that fantasy 
must be held in some kind of balance 
by the ego: both too much and too 
little are pathological. By and large, 
it would appear that patients with an 
excess of fantasy are more amenable 
to psychotherapy than those with an 
absence of fantasy, regardless of the 
diagnosis. 

These indices of ego strength allow 
us to form a more rounded picture of 
El. He is an obsessional-ruminative 
kind of person, who can often func- 
tion well in situations requiring 
verbal facility. It is regrettable that 
the encyclopedic test battery did not 
include enough performance _ tests, 
where he would probably do badly. 
We are not surprised to learn from 
other tests that he likes clerical-com- 
putational work and literary activities 
(if he were not so intelligent he would 
do well as a proofreader). In these 
areas he may have functioned quite 
satisfactorily for periods of time, only 
to be overcome by his neurotic needs. 
I would surmise that his life has been 
a series of ups and downs, ranging 
from much achievement to severe 
bouts of anxiety, depression and epi- 
sodes of panic. 


I would like to come back now to 
some of the principal clinical findings 
and see what information can be 
gleaned about them from the tests. 


First the diagnosis. There is little 
doubt that he would be fitted into the 
borderline category, though he is not 
an overt schizophrenic. His hospital- 
ization may have been precipitated by 
a suicide attempt; alcoholism and 
panic are also possibilities. What is 
most important, from the clinical 
point of view, in this type of over- 
intellectualized obsessional is that in 
the clinical picture depression is of 
much more consequence than the tra- 
ditional symptomatology of delusions 
and _ hallucinations, which these pa- 
tients rarely develop. Depression, mas- 
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ochism, acting-out (alcoholism, homo- 
sexuality) and somatization form the 
core of the phenomenology of his 
pathology. In the search for the myth- 
ical “underlying schizophrenia” this 
point is often overlooked. In fact, if 
his hospitalization was not the result 
of a suicide attempt, I would raise 
the question of whether it was neces- 
sary. 

From a therapeutic point of view, 
the outlook is not too bad, in spite 
of the extent of the pathology. He 
forms a transference, produces mate- 
rial and has capacity for insight. In 
general, there is a wide gap between 
traditional diagnosis and therapeutic 
prognosis, which is one of the reasons 
why many of us would like to do 
away with the traditional diagnostic 
system altogether. 

Ulcers we understand dynamically 
as a constant ungratifiable craving for 
love from the mother. This certainly 
fits in here. On top of that he sees the 
mother as extremely possessive (Card 
10 TAT) and_ sexually restricting 
(Card 6 BM TAT, Living Room 
MAPS). 


The seizures (fits, convulsions) 
could of course be organic; on this 
point we have no information. Re- 
search has indicated that even where 
there is an organic base, individual 
seizures may be set off by attacks of 
rage. He gives ample evidence of being 
overcome by rage, especially at women 
(TAT Cards 13 MF and 18 GF), 
which in turn is very quickly inter- 
nalized. 

Finally, the alcoholism is consistent 
with his oral fixation, and his con- 
stant shift in mood. 


In addition, the tests highlight his 
homosexuality and exhibitionism. It 
is not so characteristic of the homo- 
sexual to tell so many overtly homo- 
sexual stories; with El] it is an index 
of his wish to demonstrate his devia- 
tion to all the world. I have described 
him as a bisexual man, though pre- 
dominantly homosexual. In this I 
have not wished to neglect other 
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features of his personality. Rather the 
inability to decide whether he is a 
man or a woman is one of the roots 
of his extreme variability and inabil- 
ity to settle down for any length of 
time in any groove. 


Some comments are in order about 
the value of the projective techniques 
in a case of this kind. El is a man 
who wears his heart on his sleeve, and 
all the information that we have from 
the projectives we could (and in fact 
the examiners evidently did) obtain 
by direct inquiry. Nevertheless the 
tests still perform a useful function. 
In seeing such a man for the first 
time, one is necessarily led to ask: 
with so much pathology, is there any- 
thing he is unable or unwilling to tell 
us about, such as a well-entrenched 
delusional or paranoid system? Fur- 
thermore, if he is so sick, how has he 
managed to get along? To both of 
these and related questions the tests 
help us to formulate pertinent an- 
swers. In other words, the tests fill 
in many details and serve, so to speak, 
as part of the clinical interviews. 

In conclusion, I would like to say a 
few words about the orientation of 
this kind of symposium. The partici- 
pants today have been given far more 
information than is usually the case. 
Nevertheless we are still here mainly 
to do “blind” analysis. No matter how 
impressive (or unimpressive) one or 
the other participant may be in this 
blind analysis, from a research point 
of view I feel that we should go fur- 
ther. There is by now an overwhelm- 
ing mass of evidence pointing to dif- 
ferential validity of the various tests 
under many conditions. What we 
need is a more careful analysis of the 
complicated interconnections between 
the test patterns and the life history 
of the subject. As we know, these in- 
terconnections are variable, and can- 
not be summarized in any easy for- 
mula. A symposium which would 
give the participants both the clini- 
cal data and the test materials would 
make a contribution to this crucial 
problem. 
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The Logic of El: A Psycho-Logical Approach to the Analysis of Test Data 


Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN!:-2 
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In this approach to El’s personality 
—as indicated by some of his responses 
to psychological test materials—an 
attempt will be made to focus almost 
entirely on intellective or cognitive, or 
mentative, or logical aspects of El’s 
functioning, and on the “personality” 
correlates of these logical aspects. 
Further, an attempt will be made to 
outline some new techniques for 
analyzing styles of thinking and for 
linking the “logical dimensions of per- 
sonality” with some (more tradition- 
al) “psychological dimensions of per- 
sonality”. 

El’s responses to only a few of the 
16 psychological tests administered to 
him—the protocols of which are repro- 
duced verbatim in the previous issue 
of this Journal—were employed in the 
analyses reported in this paper. The 
tests used were: The Rorschach, the 
TAT, the MAPS test, the Compre- 
hension Subtest of the WAIS, portions 
of the “How to Think” subtest of the 
Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Think- 
ing, parts of the Tsedek Test of Criti- 
cal Thinking, and some questions on 
critical thinking which I devised for 
this specific exercise. 

It should be stated at this point that 
my focus in this report was on the goal 
of attempting to describe a method of 
psychological test analysis. Limitations 
of space make it impossible to do this 
and give a detailed psychological des- 
cription of El, and I have advertently 
chosen this opportunity to illustrate 
the method rather than to attempt 


‘IT am pleased to have this opportunity to 
express my great appreciation to Professor 
Abraham Kaplan, UCLA Department of 
Philosophy, for stimulating me to have these 
ideas, and to Mr. Peter Tripodes, graduate 
student in that department, for helping me 
to explicate them. 

On leave, 1961-1962, US PHS Special Re- 
search Fellow, Harvard University. 





anything like a complete description 
of El’s psychodynamics, personality 
characteristics, etc. 

RESUME OF ARGUMENT 

In order for the reader better to 
follow the analysis of El’s thinking 
styles, it is necessary, at the outset, to 
indicate some general suppositions 
which underlie the argument in this 
paper.* 

1. Thought is common to all. All 
individuals—possibly excluding neo- 
nates and unconscious persons—men- 
tate, reason, cerebrate, deduce, induce, 
come to conclusions, etc. Thought 
(like sex) is not too good for common 
people. 

2. Individuals think in various ways. 
There is not one way of thinking, but 
many ways. In this paper we are not 
talking about “correct” thinking, but 
just thinking. People think as they do, 
often believing that they are thinking 
aright. People don’t just make mis- 
takes; there are good reasons for their 
seeming to be unreasonable. The logi- 
cian, Augustus de Morgan, in his book 
Formal Logic (1847) comments on 
this notion of logic as limited to cor- 
rect thinking: “It is not therefore the 
object of logic to determine whether 
conclusions be true or false; but 
whether what are asserted as conclu- 
sions are conclusions.” For our part, 
we are interested in something still 
different: we are concerned with the 
processes of “concluding” which the 
individual thinker traverses; we wish 
to recapitulate the “concludifying’’* 
* A more extensive discussion of the rationale 
is presented in the author’s chapter, “Psvcho- 
Logic: A Personality Approach to Patterns 
of Thinking” in Jerome Kagan and Gerald 
Lessor (Ed), Contemporary Issues in The- 
matic Apperceptive Methods. Springfield: 
C. C. Thomas, 1961. 

*“Concludifying” is the author’s neologism 
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so that we can infer (from the indi- 
vidual’s patterns of concludifying) 
the psychological “reasons” (or per- 
sonality variables) which, for him, 
are consistent with his being “unrea- 
sonable” (that is, reasoning as he 
does) . 

3. The concept of error in relation 
to modes of thinking has been applied 
somewhat narrowly, if not supercili- 
ously. “Error” has usually implied a 
departure from a particular (theo- 
retical) standard of thinking, usually 
that attributed to Aristotle when he 
was thinking about thinking. Our 
position is that a madman’s thinking 
or a feebleminded’s thinking is as 
bona fide thinking as the thinking of 
a genius, and further, is as “reason- 
able” —given the thinker’s premises 
and accepting his mode of thinking as 
a possible mode of thinking. The 
“marriage” between an individual’s 
patterns of thinking and other aspects 
of that individual’s personality is bind- 
ing whether “in sickness or in health”’. 
We are interested in how people do 
think, not in how they ought to think. 
“Reasoning”, to quote William James, 
“is always for a subjective interest.” 

4, This non-evaluative point of view 
towards thinking provides a lever to 
understand (rather than to score or 
evaluate) the reasoning of the other 
individual. The main point of this 
approach is that the thinking of an 
individual is not best understood by 
labelling it as “illogical” but rather 
that our understanding of another 
person is better approached by assum- 
ing that the other person’s thinking is 
logical for that person doing the 





by which he means to refer to the logical 
maneuvers, the logical gambits, the  se- 
quences of logical activities, etc., by which 
an individual “reasons”, “thinks”, “men- 
tates”, “cognizes”, arrives at a conclusion. 
An example of this process, with the illu- 
strious Samuel Johnson as the thinker — in 
which he first asserts a belief, then points 
out a distinction, then accepts another’s ob- 
jection as an unavoidable consequence of 
his own position, etc. — is given on Page 
5 of Susan Stebbin’s A Modern Introduction 
to Logic. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933 
(Second Edition) . 
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thinking. Then one is in the position 
to cast about to see what logical 
assumptions—no matter how “illogi- 
cal” from our point of view—would 
have to have been made for that indi- 
vidual to have thought as he did. 


5. After one has identified the “‘idio- 
syncratic logical position” of the indi- 
vidual thinker, he may then proceed 
to inquire as to what kind of psycho- 
logical state in that individual would 
be consistent with (or even, so to 
speak, force) that individual’s adopt- 
ing the logical position which he 
apparently assumed. 


6. By supplying these intervening 
variables of idiosyncratic logical posi- 
tion and concomitant psychological 
status one can then better understand 
aberrant or unusual or idiosyncratic 
thinking in terms of psychological 
states, and aberrant or unusual or idio- 
syncratic psychological states in terms 
of ways of thinking. A bridge between 
these two might be a most interesting 
road to explore. 


7. The way that a man thinks on 
occasion is not necessarily the way 
that he must think all the time. Spe- 
cific idiosyncratic ways of thought 
need not be globally characteristic of 
an individual, but might occur only 
with specific content or in specific situ- 
ations, so that there might well be 
intra-individual variations in ways of 
thought which might account, within 
that individual, for the “logic of pre- 
judice”, the “logic of neurosis’, the 
“logic of suicide”, etc. Intensive idio- 
graphic (intra-personal) studies would 
be important in pursuing this ap- 
proach. 

8. It is believed that this approach, 
if consistently carried out, could 
clarify a number of problems in the 
psychology of thinking, which the 
purely logical or the purely (nomo- 
thetic) experimental approaches can- 
not handle. We would hope that data 
could be acquired about how people 
really do think—data which could be 
analyzed to obtain general principles 
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and other conclusions about human 
psychology. , 

At this point, two assertions can be 
stated: 

(A) That, given the typescript of 
psychological test protccols, it is 
possible for the logically-oriented 
psychologist to analyze meaningfully 
the unique logical elements (or 
styles of thinking) which are latently 
contained within these protocols; and 

(B) That, given this cognitive 
analysis, it is then possible for the logi- 
cally-oriented psychologist systemati- 
cally to infer specific psychological 
(personality) characteristics which ac- 
crue to that individual. The assump- 
tion here is that the style of a man’s 
thinking is directly related to other 
aspects of his personality and that 
substantial inferences as to personality 
or psychological traits can be made 
from an analysis of an individual’s 
thinking patterns. 


BACKGROUND 


There are several sources of material 
directly relevant to this paper. 


(1) The notion that there are many 
different logical styles (or different 
styles of thinking) is given intellectual 
permissiveness by the writings of the 
American philosophers Charles San- 
ders Peirce, William James, and John 
Dewey, especially in those parts of 
their works which relate to logical sys- 
tems. For this writer, the philosophic 
father of this notion is Peirce. 

(2) There is a respectable number of 
previous psychological researches 
which relate styles of thinking to 
psychological (or behavioral) — vari- 
ables. Examples would include the 
investigations of the effects of various 
experimental variables on the logical 
thinking styles of normal subjects. 
Along these lines are studies of the 
effect on syllogistic reasoning of drugs 
(1) °, of anxiety (3), of negative prem- 
ises (28), etc. Also there are investi- 
gations of the developmental aspects 
®* These reference numbers refer to the Refer- 


ences in the chapter cited in Footnote No. 
3, above. 
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of styles of thinking. In this connec- 
tion the work of Piaget (18), and 
Werner (27), on the development of 
different types of reasoning in indi- 
viduals of various ages immediately 
comes to mind. There is extensive lit- 
erature on the investigation on the 
styles of thinking of aberrant indi- 
viduals, limited largely to schizo- 
phrenic and brain-damaged patients. 
In this connection, one would want to 
make reference to the work of Gold- 
stein (11), Kasanin (13), Vigotsky 
(25) , Storch (23), von Domarus (26), 
Arieti (2), Cameron (5), Sullivan 
(24), Rapaport (20), etc. The work 
on the “logic of suicide” by Shneid- 
man (22) in which an_ intensive 
analysis of various attributes of logical 
thinking in genuine and simulated 
suicide notes is made also furnishes 
relevant background. 

(3) The important works in the area 
of content analysis, which have been 
concerned with the description of the 
stimulus pattern in communication, 
are of direct interest. In this connec- 
tion, reference should be made to the 
work of Berelson in communications 
research (4), of Lasswell in “the 
lanuage of politics” (15), of George in 
propaganda analysis (9), of Kracauer 
in the analysis of “the German men- 
tality” from films (14) , of Osgood and 
his semantic differential (16), of the 
recent edited volume of content an- 
alysis by Pool (19), etc. 

(4) Most directly related are the stim- 
ulating concepts from Murray and his 
host of followers in the tradition that 
we can call thematic test analysis (21) 
—a tradition which encompasses a 
large variety of approaches, including 
logical approaches (Tomkins) —appli- 
cable to the analysis of verbal respon- 
ses to pictorial stimulus materials. 


DEFINITIONS 


Three concepts which are basic to 
this essay must be defined. These con- 
cepts are “styles of thinking”, “psycho- 
logical traits relevant to styles of 
thinking”, and “the method of annul- 


ling apparent logical fallacies”’. 
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a. Styles of Thinking. In this essay 
the word “logic” is used as roughly 
synonymous with “styles of thinking”. 
Every human (except perhaps new- 
borns and some severe neurological 
cases) thinks. Individuals think differ- 
ently. They have different styles of 
thinking. The implication of this 
point of view is that there are many 
logical systems—not just Aristotle’s or 
Russell’s, or Carnap’s (or even Kor- 
sybaki’s), but many individual idio- 
syncratic ways of cognizing, mentating, 
intellectualizing, inferring, deducing, 
inducing, reasoning, cerebrating — 
thinking. The plan in this paper is to 
focus on the differences in the styles of 
thinking of our subject, El, a 30-year- 
old male. In this paper we shall call 
these differences in styles of thinking 
the “logical properties of the stimuli.” 

The logical properties of the proto- 
col refer to all those things which can 
be said—given the text of a psycholog- 
ical test protocol (or any other verbal 
material, including political debates,® 
etc.) —about the syllogistic structure, 
the idiosyncrasies of either induction 
or deduction, the form or the content 
of the (explicit or implied) premises, 
the gaps or unwarranted conclusions, 
etc.—indeed, anything that a logically- 
oriented investigator might wring 
from a manuscript if he put his mind 
to it. We have compiled a list of items 
(taken in part from standard texts on 
logic) which, when checked for any 
one individual, give an operational 
definition of the logical properties of 
presentation. This list is shown in 
Table 1, “Outline of Idiosyncrasies of 
Reasoning.” 


b. Psychological Traits Relevant to 
Styles of Thinking. It is necessary to 





“In another context, in a paper entitled 
“The Logic of Politics”, we have completed 
a “logical analysis” (and the psychological 
counterparts) of Kennedy and Nixon, using 
the verbatim typescript of the “Great De- 
bates”. This paper will appear as a chapter 
in a book to be published in 1962 by the 
Governing Committee, Competition on Plans 
for Television Research, | Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 
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say at the outset that some psychologi- 
cal traits can be related to styles of 
thinking and some cannot. (We are 
interested only in the former). For 
example, while no attempt need be 
made to relate a man’s “unresolved 
Oedipus complex” or his “deep oral 
sadistic cravings” to his patterns of 
thinking, it is possible to relate a 
man’s tendency to be relatively con- 
sistent, reliable, steady, unvarying, on 
the one hand, with his tendency to be 
relatively unreliable, inconsistent and 
unpredictable on the other hand, to 
his over-all style of thinking. Indeed, 
a man’s position on this psychological 
continuum will inexorably influence 
the impression one gets of the way 
in which he thinks. Or, consider 
another psychological dimension rel- 
evant to logic: the penchant to be 
more-or-less dichotomous, discrete, 
binary “either-or” in one’s thinking, 
as opposed to being more or less 
neutralistic, looking for middle 
ground and compromise, believing in 
the possibility of “both-and.” These 
are psychological dimensions. They 
influence styles of thinking—as any- 
one who has ever contrasted the 
“logic” of Khrushchev and Nehru 
would readily see. The point of this is 
that it is possible to relate certain 
psychological dimensions to certain 
logical styles. We have developed a set 
of thirteen psychological traits or di- 
mensions, each one of which is deemed 
to be relevant to logic. This list is 
reproduced in Table II. The possession 
by an individual of any of these traits 
to any marked degree will influence, 
or be a part of, the ways in which he 
thinks—and, conversely, the ways in 
which he thinks will “give the picture” 
of which psychological traits he will 
be thought to exhibit. 

c. The Method of Annulling Appar- 
ent Logical Fallacies. The process of 
converting the /ogical properties con- 
tained within the test protocol into 
the psychologicel attributes of that test 
protocol—and inferentially into the 
psychological attributes of the indi- 
vidual who produced the protocol—is 
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TaBLe I—Outline of Idiosyncrasies of Reasoning? 


IDIOSYNCRASIES OF RELEVANCE (Those features of the argumentative style 

involving the intrusion of conceptual elements extraneous to the argument) . 

A. Irrelevant premise (Premise is irrelevant to the conclusion it is purportedly instru- 
mental in establishing) . 

B. Irrelevant conclusion (Conclusion is irrelevant to the major body of premises 
which purportedly establish it). 

C. Argumentum ad Baculum (Appeal to force or fear in one or more premises where 
the conclusion in question does not involve these concepts) . 

D. Argumentum ad Hominem (Appeal to real or alleged attributes of the person or 
agency from which a given assertion issued in attempting to establish the truth or 
falsity of that assertion) . 

E. Argumentum ad Misericordiam (Appeal to pity for oneself or for an individual 
involved in the conclusion where such a sentiment is extraneous to the concepts 
incorporated in the conclusion) . 

F. Argumentum ad Populum (Appeal to already present attitudes of one’s audience 
where such attitudes are extraneous to the concepts incorporated in the con- 
clusion) . 

G. Argumentum ad Verecundium (Appeal to authority whose assertions corroborate 
or establish the conclusion where no premises are asserted to the effect that the 
authority is dependable or sound) . 

H. False Cause (Falsely judging or implying a causal relationship to hold between 
two events). 

J. Complex question (A premise or conclusion of an argument contains a qualifying 
clause or phrase the appropriateness or adequacy of which has not been estab- 
lished) . 

K. Derogation (A premise or conclusion contains an implicit derogation of an in- 
dividual or group, where the concepts expressing derogation are neither relevant 
nor substantiated) . 

IDIOSYNCRASIES OF MEANING 

A. Equivocation (The use of word or phrase which can be taken in either of two 
different senses) . 

B. Amphiboly (An unusual or clumsy grammatical structure obscuring the content 
of the assertion incorporating it) . 

C. Opposition (The phrasing indicates an opposition or disjointedness of elements 
which are in fact not opposed or disjointed) . 


ENTHYMEMATIC IDIOSYNCRASIES (Argument contains suppressed premises or 

conclusion). 

A. Contestable suppressed premise (A suppressed premise, necessary for rectifying 
initial invalidity of argument, is contestable) . 

B. False suppressed premise (A suppressed premise necessary for rectifying initial 
invalidity of argument is false, either logically or empirically) . 

C. Plausible but not obvious suppressed premise (A suppressed premise necessary for 
rectifying initial invalidity of argument is plausible but not obvious) . 

D. Suppressed conclusion (The conclusion, while determined by the context of dis- 
cussion, is never explicity asserted, so that the point allegedly established by the 
argument is not brought clearly into focus) . 


. IDIOSYNCRASIES OF LOGICAL STRUCTURE 


A. Stranded predicate (A predicate occurs in a premise which occurs neither in the 
remaining premises nor in the conclusion, the function of such recurrence being 
to bind or relate the isolated predicate to other predicates) . 


7Extended definitions of most of these terms can be found in any standard textbook on 
logic, such as Copi (6) . 
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19. B. Novel final predicate (A predicate occurs in the conclusion which does not occur 
yle in any premise). 

20. C. Stranded term (A term occurs in a premise which occurs neither in the remain- 
ru: ing premises nor in the conclusion) . 

3 D. Novel final term (A term occurs in the conclusion which does not occur in any 
ises premise) . 

22. E. Top-heavy predicate structure (Stranded predicates outnumber novel final predi- 
ere cates) . F 

25. F. Bottom-heavy predicates structure (Novel final predicates outnumber stranded 
ne predicates) . 
| or 24. G. Balanced predicate structure (Number of stranded predicates equal to number of 

novel final predicates) . 

ual 25. H. Top-heavy term structure (Stranded terms outnumber novel final terms). 
pts 26. J. Bottom-heavy term structure (Novel final terms outnumber stranded terms) . 

> AF K. Balanced term structure (Number of stranded terms equal to number of novel 
— final terms) . 
on- 

V. IDIOSYNCRASIES OF LOGICAL INTER-RELATIONS 

rate 28. A. Truth-type confusion (A confusion between unquestionable assertions on the one 


the hand (logically true assertions, definitions, and “bald” empirical truths), with 
empirically questionable assertions on the other hand) . 


een ae. B. Inconsistency (Making conflicting or contradictory assertions) . 
30. C. Identification of conditional with its antecedent (Treating an assertion of the 
ing form A — B (if A, then B) as equivalent to A) . 
fab- 31. D. Illicit distribution of negation (Treating an assertion of the form ~ (A —> B) 
(it is false that if A, then B) as equivalent to ~ A — B (if it is false that A, 
in- then B).) 
ant $2. E. Illicit derivation of normative from descriptive (Attempt to derive an assertion 
of the form I(P) (it is imperative that P — usually occurring as “therefore we 
should ...” “therefore we must... ”, and the like) from assertions not of that 
form — in effect, from assertions not incorporating imperative) . 
oe oa: F. Deduction sans error (Premises sufficient for derivation of conclusion) . 
tent 
accomplished by means of a technique thought to demonstrate some sort of 
ents which we call the method of annulling — straightforward reasoning (for that 
the apparent logical fallacies. individual who is doing the reason- 
— To follow the presentation of this ing) if one only supplies the logical 
idea, the reader is asked to imagine conditions which would annul or 
_ three columns (or categories of con-  controvert the apparent logical error 
tents) indicated in Table III as fol- (contained in Column I) .The label 
‘tial lows: The first column is labelled — of the second column is “Logical Con- 
“Idiosyncrasies of Reasoning’. These ditions under which the Idiosyncrasy 
eon idiosyncrasies are meant to reflect the is Annulled” and in it would be listed, 
individual's “styles of thinking”, as de- for each logical idiosyncrasy, that log- 
‘iin, fined above and listed in Table I. In _ ical condition under which the fallacy 
el this column one would list all the contained within the idiosyncrasy is 
characteristics of the logical style con- controverted or cancelled out. The 
tained within the individual’s proto- third column, labelled “Concomitant 
col. These idiosyncrasies of reasoning Psychological State”, would indicate 
the are an extension of what are more those psychological and_ psychiatric 
cing traditionally called “logical errors”. states which would be consistent with, 
The second (and pivotal) column in- or “explain” an individual’s assum- 
kon volves one’s taking the position that ing the annulling logical position 


all logical formulations can _ be 


(Column II) which would controvert 
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TABLE II—Psychological Traits Relevant to 
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Patterns of Thinking 












































] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
A. Wide-ranged, diverse, Vs. Narrowed, constricted - 
broad-scoped focused 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
B. Flexible, pliable, vs. Rigid, fixed, inflexible, 
adaptable, mobile dogmatic 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
C. Rational, reasoning, vs. Autistic, poor reality orien- 
reality-oriented tation, projection of standards 
1 = ES) 4 > 6 7 
D. Spontaneous, uninhibited, vs Inhibited, conforming, _ 
creative, original tradition-oriented 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
E. Objective, open-minded, vs. Prejudiced, biased, infusion 
non-hostile, unprejudiced of hostile affect 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ir 
F. Consistent, reliable, vs. Changeable, variable, unreliable 
steady, unvarying inconsistent, fluctuating 
] 2 S 4 5 6 7 
G. Positive, builds on past vs. Contrary, iconoclastic, 
achievements, extends “perverse”, negative 
accepted positions 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
H. Systematic, organized, vs. Unsystematic, unorganized, 
cohesive, methodical loose, scattered, disjointed 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
I. Combinatory, extrapolating, VS. Atomistic, piece-meal 7 
seeing implications, holistic detailed 
] 2 2 4 5 6 yj 
J. Dichotomous, binary, vs. Continuous, neutralistic, 
“either-or” “both-and” 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
K. Goal-directed, planful, vs. Easily diverted, lacking in” 
purposeful, persevering direction and planning, labile 
] z 3 4 5 6 cs 
L. Aggressive, assertive, vs. Apologetic, defensive, = 
declarative, decisive equivocating, indecisive 
] = > 4 5 6 7 
M. Action or “fact” oriented: vs. “Mentation” oriented: Theoreti- 


mentation used primarily as 
a means to external rewards 


his logical idiosyncrasies (Column I). 

An example across the three col- 
umns may be given: (Table III) An 
elderly male patient on a locked ward 
in a mental hospital is heard to say 
that he is Switzerland—an example 
used by Bleuler, Jung, and Arieti. On 
the face of it, this appears to be “illog- 
ical”—despite the white hair on his 


cal, philosophic, puzzle-solving— 
for the pleasure of the mentation 


peaked head. After listening to him 
further, however, one is able to re- 
construct the following reasoning: “I 
don’t like this locked ward, I want to 
get out of here, I love freedom; Swit- 
zerland loves freedom; therefore, I am 
Switzerland.” In Column I one would 
enter this example and indicate it as 
involving the fallacy of reasoning in 
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terms of attributes of the predicate. 
In Column II, we would then indi- 
cate the logical condition under which 
this fallacy would be cancelled out or 
rectified. It is this: If the patient 
were operating with the implicit 
assumption that Switzerland is the 
only member of the class of freedom- 
lovers, and if he loved freedom, then 
it would follow that he would have to 
be Switzerland, and no logical error, 
from his point of view, would have 
been committed. Now, for Column 
III. What are the psychological states 
that would permit, be consistent with, 
and even force this kind of logical 
position? One psychological explana- 
tion could be that this kind of reason- 
ing (where only one member of a 
large class is admitted to conscious- 
ness) would seem to reflect an intense 
narrowing of the focus of attention 
(or intense psychological — barriers 
against the widening of it). So in 
this column we would indicate the 
probable psychological symptoms or 
personality characteristics that would 
be consistent with a narrowing of 
focus. Several come to mind: intense 
concentration, withdrawal, oblivion to 
ordinary stimuli, hypesthesia, even 
catatonic schizophrenia. We _ have 
begun with logical data (“I am Swit- 
zerland”’) and, by means of the inter- 
vening variable of “logical empathy” 
(Column II), translated them into 
their correlative psychological states. 

Table III gives other examples of 
this process. The second example, in- 
volving “obsessive (or dichotomous) 
logic’, is from Binswanger’s extensive 
discussion of “The Case of Ellen 
West”, reprinted from Rollo May’s 
Existence. The third example—illus- 
trating again that logical thinking is 
a ubiquitous characteristic of thinking 
organisms—is from the context of “the 
logic of discovery” or “the logic of 
intuition’ or “the logic of produc- 
tive thinking.” Wertheimer, in his 
* What psychologists may mean by the (am- 
biguous) term “intuition” (or “clinical 
judgment”) might be understood as a spe- 
cial kind of logic. 


exciting book Productive Thinking, 
recites what he calls “The Famous 
Story of Young Gauss.” The story is 
that Gauss, then a boy of six, was in 


“school when the teacher asked the 


class, “Which of you will be first to 
get the sum of one plus two plus three 
plus four plus five plus six plus seven 
plus eight plus nine plus ten?” Gauss, 
of course, was first by a mile, and 
explained his “short-cut” to the 
amazed teacher and to the “non- 
plussed” pupils by pointing out that 
there were five pairs of numbers each 
of which have the sum of eleven, 
and that five times eleven was fifty- 
five. It is diagrammed in our schema- 
tization in Table III. Here again, as 
with the other examples, the pivotal 
step is that indicated in the second 
(or middle) column: what are the 
conditions (in this case of arithmetic 
computation) which would substitute 
for the traditional (and in this case 
pedestrian) steps of adding one and 
two, adding three to that sum, four 
to that sum, etc. 

To recapitulate: The above scheme 
assumes that individuals just don’t 
make mistakes in thinking, but there 
are good reasons for their being un- 
reasonable. In a sense, this concept in 
the field of mentation, has a counter- 
part in the field of affect, in the fol- 
lowing way: Not too many years ago 
one heard a great deal, especially in 
abnormal psychology classes, about 
“inappropriate affect’; today, more 
sophisticated clinicians eschew this 
concept, realizing that these terms 
simply betoken a lack of understand- 
ing or lack of empathy or lack of 
“being with” the patient. That is to 
say, any affect is “appropriate” for that 
individual, given his beliefs, com- 
plexes, anamnesis, etc. (This is not to 
imply that all behavior is equally 
adaptive; it is simply meant to say that 
we must not be judgmental about 
thinking or behavior if we wish to 
understand it.) In a similar vein, we 
do not in this paper believe in in- 
appropriate thinking. Rather than 
being concerned with how people 
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“ought” to think, we are concerned 
with how people indeed do think. 
With this goal in mind, we have 
attempted to present a method which 
permits one to convert judgments of 
an individual along logical dimen- 
sions into judgments of that same 
individual along related psychological 
dimensions. 

We would believe that the idio- 
syncratic pattern of thinking may be 
related not only to the pervasive 
aspects of the individual’s personality, 
but also to specific psychological 
complexes, conflicts, focal tensions, 
lacunae, blind spots, neuroses, etc. 
Our position is that idiosyncratic ways 
of thought do not necessarily have to 
be globally characteristic for an indi- 
vidual. For example, it would be 
illuminating to ascertain in what areas 
(or in what situations or with what 
topics) a particular individual em- 
ploys modes of reasoning which are 
not generally characteristic for him.® 


RESULTS 


Among El’s responses to the five 
psychological tests analyzed (the 
TAT, the MAPS test, the Compre- 
hension sub-test of the WAIS, the 
“What Do You Think” test of the 
Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical 
Thinking, and the Tests of Judgment 
and Thinking?®) , 242 idiosyncrasies of 
logic were found. The distribution of 





* This not-necessarily-global point of view is 
similar to that recently stated by Arieti, in 
his discussion of the paleological thinking of 
schizophrenics (page 478, American Hand- 
book of Psychiatry, Volume I): “It must be 
emphasized that the schizophrenic does not 
necessarily adopt paleologic for all or even 
most of his thinking processes. Especially in 
the early states of the illness, paleologic 
thought is found only when it involves the 
complexes of the patient. Later, however, it 
tends to extend to other areas. In this early 
selectivity for the emotionally determined 
complexes, paleologic thinking differs from 
organically-determined mechanisms which 
apply indiscriminately to any content.” 

In relation to the Tsedek Test, Dr. Dale 
Johnson, has kindly called my attention to 
an inadvertent error on my part. The Test 
is not, of course, Tsedek’s Test, but rather 
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these logical units among the 33 idio- 
syncrasies of reasoning (Table I) and 
among the five psychological tests are 
indicated in Table IV. Apropos psy- 
chological tests, these results, with this 
one subject, indicate that the TAT 
and the Tests of Critical Thinking 
were most useful for our purposes. 
What is of more than passing interest 
is that the relatively unstructured 
(for “syllogistic pull”) TAT proved 
to be the most productive instrument. 
(As for the MAPS test, it may be that 
much of the subject’s “reasoning” 
was contained in his choice and 
placement of the test figures). But 
what is most interesting in the com- 
parison between the TAT and the 
MAPS test is the remarkable simi- 
larity in percentages of Idiosyncrasies 
of Reason elicited by the techniques, 
where both techniques tapped about 
the same percentage of the five follow- 
ing Idiosyncrasies of Reasoning: III-B, 
False Suppressed Premises; IV-A, 
Stranded Predicates; I1V-B, Novel Fin- 
al Predicates; IV-E, Top-heavy Predi- 
cate Structures; and IV-K, Balanced 
Stranded Terms. 


Table IV presents the quantitative 
picture of El’s styles of thinking (the 
tdiologic) in terms of the distribution 
of his logical idiosyncrasies. Our com- 
ments (or translation) of these figures 
are contained in Table V, which 
attempts a verbal resume of the data 
presented in Table IV. The reader 
might keep in mind the three-column 
scheme of Table III. In this schema- 
tization the material in Table V 
would be placed in Column I (“Logi- 
cal Idiosyncrasies”) of Table III. 

Now we need the fulcrum to permit 
us to move El’s logical properties to 
his psychological properties. This pro- 
cess we attempt by means of positing 
a hypothetical set of logical properties 





is Dr. Henri Baruk’s Tsedek Test of Moral 
Judgment. (Shades of Dr.Gestalt!) ““Tsedek” 
is a Hebraic word referring to charity and 
justice. (The Tsedek Test was translated 
from the French by Johnson: Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, 1960, 130, 
278-285). 
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TaBLeE I[V—Distribution of El’s Idiosyncrasies of Thinking 


Idiosyncrasies 

of Reasoning TAT MAPS 
I-A (Irrel. prem.) 
I-B_—_(Irrel. concl.) 3 
I-C (Baculum) 
I-D (Hominem) 
I-E = (Misericordian) 
I-F (Populum) 
I-G  (Verecundium) 
I-H (False cause) 
I-J (Compl. quest.) 
I-K = (Derogation) 
IIl-A  (Equivoc.) 
II-B (Amphiboly) 2 
II-C (Opposition) 1 
III-A (Ct. spr. pr.) 2 
III-B (Fls. spr. pr.) 1] 5 
IlI-C (Pl. spr. pr.) 2 
III-D (Spr. concl.) 
IV-A_ (Str. pred.) 14 2 
IV-B_ (Nov. final pred.) 14 4 
IV-C (Str. term) 
IV-D (Nov. final term) 
IV-E (TH pred. str.) 10 4 
IV-F (B.H. pred. str.) 2 
IV-G (Bal. pred. str.) 3 ] 
IV-H (TH term str.) l 
IV-J (B.H. term str.) 
IV-K (Bal. term str.) 14 5 
V-A (TT confusion) 2 
V-B___ (Inconsistency) 
V-C (Con-ant) 
V-D_ (Negation) 
V-F (Norm/descr.) 
V-E (Sans error) 

Totals 85 24 


(the contralogic) which would annul 
or cancel out El’s idiosyncrasies. These 
“logical correctives” for El are pre- 
sented in Table VI. This set of logical 
positions which would rectify El’s logi- 
cal deficiencies corresponds to Column 
II (“Logical Condition Under which 
the Logical Idiosyncrasy is Annull- 
ed”) of Table III. 

At this point we ask ourselves: 
What psychological states would an 
individual have to possess in order 
for him to assume the logical posi- 
tions which we have ascribed to him 
(in Table VI)? Our answer to that 
question (the psychologic) is con- 
tained in Table VII, a resume of 
psychological characteristics (relevant 
to logic) which would be consistent 








WAIS Critical Judgment & 

Compr. Thinking ‘Thinking Total 

8 4 12 

7 

1 1 

2 

1 2 

3 1 6 

2 7 3 28 

5 3 10 

1 I 

1 10 6 36 

9 6 33 

2 1 3 

3 l 4 

1 4 6 25 

2 4 

2 4 10 

] a 

2 4 

3 8 6 36 

1 4 3 10 

rs 4 4 

3 1 4 

1] 79 43 242 


with our analysis of El’s logical style 
(Tables IV, V and VI). The material 
in Table VII corresponds to Column 
Ill (“Concomitant Psychological 
State”) of Table III. 

At this point we can refer back to 
Table Il (the list of psychological 
traits relevant to logic) and fill in 
what we believe ‘to be El’s “psycho- 
logical profile’—qs derived from our 
analysis of his logical styles. This 
psychological profile is presented in 
Table VIII. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Inasmuch as, indicated in the intro- 
duction, the goal of this paper was 
that of illustrating a method, we have 
not felt it necessary to attempt a full 
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TasB_e V—Resume of El’s Logical Properties (Idiologic) 


Logical Property 


Prone to irrelevancies — goes off on tangents not 
related to point at issue. 


Accepts false propositions but does not assert them 
explicity. Conclusions on the whole are weakly sub- 
stantiated, with a tendency to ascribe behaviors or 
attitudes to agents which are accidental or fortuitous, 
accounted for by fragmentary motivational elements. 
Poor conception of relationships. 


Loose meandering style. Heavy concentration of un- 
related concepts in premises. Tends to think in 
general terms rather than specific ones — in terms 
of predicates rather than individuals. 


Marked absence of emotive or personal elements in 
arguments. Does not make explicit evaluational 
judgments. 


Marked absence of obfuscatory devices such as mis- 
leading phrasings, equivocation, and the like. 


Does not distinguish clearly between what is sur- 
mised, pretended, definitional, or evaluational from 
empirical fact. 


Some proneness, not marked, toward inconsistency. 


Some proneness to attempt the derivation of ethical 
or value judgments from non-evaluational premises. 


Idiosyn- 
crasy 
IA 


IIIB 


IV 
A-K 


IC, ID, IE 


Source 


WG, 2,3, 4, 7,8, 
o 7. 
jeT - 1,3, 4,7 


TAT 3BM, 12M, 9BM, 
6BM, 7BM, 14, 
18GT, 13MF 

MAPS - Livingroom, 
Street, Medical, 
Bathroom 

Comp - 4, 8 

WG - 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 21, 23 

J¢T - 1, 3,6 


In every argument 
considered 


Absent in every 


IF, 1G, IK argument considered 
not present 
Ij Absent in all but 
IIA, IIB three arguments 
not present 
VA TAT - 12M, 14 
Comp - 4 
W-G - 3,5,7,9 
JeT -1, 3,8 
VB W-G - 3, 21 
JeT - 4,8 
VE WG - 2, 5, 22 
J¢T -1 


TaBLeE VI—Logical Positions Which Would Annul El’s Idiosyncrasies 
of Logic (Contralogic) 


The universe is a collection of properties 
or characteristics. Individuals are merely loci 
of properties, that is, they are space-time 


possibility of change is minimal. 


There are no explanations of phenomena. 


regions characterized as the succession 
(through time) of sub-collections of proper- 
ties. Individuals are thus logical constructs. 
Properties, not individuals, are the ultimate 
reality. In effect, properties characterize indi- 
viduals only in an accidental sense. There is 
no intrinsic necessity for an individual to 
possess any particular property. Future events 
in the universe are intrinsically unknowable, 
uncontrollable, and “illogical”. In particular, 
the course of human events is not amenable 
to control or influence by human efforts— 
human will or effort avails nothing. The real 
problem of man is to modify his will or 
desire so that it will not be frustrated by the 
failure of an intractable universe to comply 
with it. The necessity for growth or the 


There are only descriptions. Further, we can 
never know what the true description of any 
phenomenon is, so all descriptions are equally 
veridical. 


The universe is not perfect, but the uni- 
verse ought to be exactly as it is. Evaluational 
statements have as much cognitive import 
and veridicalness as their non-valuational 
counterparts. For example: “John ought to 
be honest” is true just in case “John is 
honest” is true. 


Since the nature of the universe is intrin- 
sically unknowable, the course of human 
events is not amenable to control by human 
will or effort. Things merely happen to 
people, they are not caused by them in any 
deliberate sense. 
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TaBL_e VII—Resume of El’s Psychological State Concomitant With His 
Contralogic (Psychologic) 


El is evasive, anxious to avoid commitment 
or involvement. He manifests marked avoid- 
ance of overt display of feelings. Compensates 
for this by ascribing his feelings and atti- 
tudes to others, Defensive, resigned, unforce- 
ful. Attempts to be deliberate but is diffuse 
and uncontrolled. Tolerant of others’ points 
of view but out of resignation rather than 
understanding. 

Avoids relating to people as individuals but 
relates to them rather as representations as 
particular kinds of people. Removed, with- 
drawn, pessimistic, inasmuch as individuals 
seem to him to be merely intersections of 
overlapping categories. Great aridity in his 
interpersonal relationships; distance from 
people. Does not see individuals, but only 
classes, thus could hardly be in love with 
any specific person or could hardly experience 
any deep or real transference feelings. 
Schizoid, lonely, isolated. Sees events in his 
life as part of the general passing panorama 
of events. Prefers to watch from the “out- 
side”’. 

Sees events as the product of mere fortuity. 
Feels futility in pursuit of his goals. Feels 


explication of El’s personality or to 
indicate implications for psycho- 
therapy, predictions of El’s behavior, 
etc. Further, this paper is not only 
limited to a concern with the analysis 
of El’s logical style, but is limited to 
only one type of logical analysis. For 
example, at least two other important 
types of logical analyses—not included 
in this paper—can be mentioned: One 
is the entire area of “cognitive maneu- 
vers”, that is the sequence analysis of 
an individual’s logical stratagems, logi- 
cal tactics, the characteristics of his 
logical in-fighting, and his thought 
development. (An example of this 
would be to point out about an indi- 
vidual: “First he makes a declarative 
statement, then he modifies it in the 
direction of becoming more specific, 
then, when challenged, he admits to a 
deficiency of his position and incor- 
porates the criticism, then . . . etc.”’) 
The second major area (in the pos- 
sible application of logical techniques 
to the analysis of psychological test 
data) is the use of Mill’s Canons of 


that his desires and wishes cannot be fulfilled 
by designating a plan, but only by luck, 

Is capable of leading a dual life, knowing 
what is “right” and at the same time experi- 
encing rebellious and nonconformist impulses. 
Is capable of leading two lives literally as 
different as day and night (and he, indeed, 
could very well be “square” during the day- 
time and “queer” at night.) 

People cannot change, for change implies 
a destruction of the “type”. Ascribes his own 
standards to the world. Is capable of confus- 
ing the objective world with his feelings about 
it. Essentially, “passive victim of fate’—“‘what 
will be, will be’; “there is no use trying to 
change”. Inasmuch as what will happen will 
happen anyway, his perception of the differ- 
ence between good and bad behavior is 
hardly worth distinguishing in his mind, and 
any attempt at self-improvement is a useless 
enterprise. He is thus left on this own 
present-this-moment resources. At moments 
when these resources are diluted (by alcohol 
or whatever) or otherwise fail him, he is, by 
logical default, nihilistic, abandoned and sui- 
cidal. 


Induction—the methods of agree- 
ment and_ difference, concomitant 
variation, and residue. As is well 
known, these techniques can be espec- 
ially powerful in pointing up the 
significances of intra-individual varia- 
tions within psychological test per- 
formance. Brilliant examples of the 
application of this approach are con- 
tained in Silvan Tomkins’ book 
Thematic Apperception Test (New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1947), and 
John E. Bell’s discussion of the Case 
of Jay (this Journal, 1952, 16, 444- 
475). 

It is of some interest to comment on 
El’s anachronistically personal moral 
or philosophic environment. Philo- 
sophically he is like a Platonist, and 
there is a strong Calvinist orientation 
in his outlook. For him there are 
some classes of men who are born 
damned and that’s all there is to it. 
He certainly does not reflect some of 
the major twentieth century philo- 
sophic orientations, specifically, the 
psychoanalytic orientation of indi- 
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TABLE VIII—El’s “Psychological Profile’ 


] 2 3 + 5 7 
lled A. Wide-ranged, diverse, vs. arrowed, constricted 
: broad-scoped focused 
— l 2 3 5 6 i 
eri- atte hk _ —— 
lses. B. Flexible, pliable, Rigid, fixed, inflexible, 
as adaptable, mobile TIMatiC 

eed, l 9 3 4 5 : 
lay- C. Rational, reasoning, Aupétic, poor reality oricn- 
reality-oriented tion, projection of standards 
lies ‘ ’ : - 
ve a, ] 2 3 4 a 6 _ 7 
fus- 1D). Spontancous, uninhibited, Inhibited, contorming, 
out creative, original tradition-oriented 
hat | 4 5 6 7 
3 to I ~ Objective, open-mi ided, Vs. Prejudiced, biased, infusion 
will non-hostile, unprefudiced of hostile affect 
fer- 1 4 5 6 7 
- nrc ft tig a 
aad Fk. Consistent, reliable, Changeable, variable, unreliable 
sless steady, unvarying inconsistent, fluctuating 
own ] 4 3 4 5 7 
ents G. Positive, builds on past Vs , iconoclastic, 
hol achievements, extends verse’, negative 
, by accepted positions 
sui- l 9 3 { 6 7 

H. Systematic, organized, 7 ~Unsystematic, unorganized, 

cohesive, methodical loose, scattered, disjointed 

ree- l 2 3 5 6 7 
ant I. Combinatory, extrapolating, Atomistic, picce-meal — 
vell seeing implications, holistic tailed 
awd 2 3 t 5 i 
the —— ________ —..— _—_—_—__—- 
a, J. Dichotomous, binary, Vs. Continudus, neutralistic, 
. “cither-or” “both-anfl” 
»er- te 
an siatataiaca .. , : eee 
-on- kK. Goal-directed, plantul, \s diverted, lacking in 
oe purposeful, persevering ection and ens, labile 
New a ee 3 . o 
and ® Aggressive, assertive, Vs defensive, 
‘ase declarative, decisive cating, indecisive 
144- 7 l is 2 3 a ° = i cml 

M. Action or “fact” oriented: Vs. “Mentation” oriented: Theoreti- 
ron mentation used primarily as cal, philosophic, puzzle-solving— 
oral a means to external rewards for the pleasure of the mentation 
Lilo- 
and vidual neurotic conflict, insight, and mouse (“We knew that about El all 
tion potential change, or the “existentialist” the time’ or “What's so surprising 
are point of view that man is responsible about learning that a man’s thinking 
orn for himself and needs to play a role in _ is part and parcel of his personality’) , 
) it. his own fate. I would say only that, for me, that 
e of As an after-thought, I should like to mouse is an intriguing little creature 
iilo- add that if it be protested that I and I feel that it might be fun to 
the have labored a mountain (“Look at follow him for awhile—he may have 
ndi- all that work!) and brought forth a connections. 






























































































Commentary on the Case of El 


Henry A. MurRRAY 


We learn from Dr. Hooker's excel- 
lent biographical sketch that “El is 
the kind of employee you like to have 
around.” When his duties are of a 
clerical nature (assigned, say, by a 
likable supervisor) he is said to start 
promptly and proceed quietly, indus- 
triously, dependably, and, to some ex- 
tent, self-sufficiently. He arranges his 
things neatly, moves about carefully, 
and speaks gently to his associates. 
Since no exceptions to this style of 
job-behavior are mentioned, we are 
led to assume that under the above- 
specified conditions El’s actuated per- 
sonality may be characterized by a list 
of trait names equivalent to the above- 
given adverbs: prompt, quiet, indus- 
trious, neat, etc. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the congruent traits— 
“neat, alert, and cooperative’ —men- 
tioned by the psychologists who ex- 
amined him. (Traits are conveniently 
represented by adjectives although 
they refer, strictly speaking, to attri- 
butes of processes and actions, adverbs 
modifying verbs.) 

But this is by no means all of El 
as an ongoing actuated personality. 
He has another personality up his 
sleeve, which commonly attains the 
foreground of his mind at 5 P.M. when 
“his contact with the ordinary hetero- 
sexual world” is terminated by his 
passage into the social space, the gay 
bars, of the homosexual world. Here 
his ego system becomes zealously en- 
gaged (much more so than it has been 
during working hours) in the liquor- 
stimulated enterprise of exploring the 
social milieu, of evaluating and _ re- 
jecting, and ultimately of selecting a 
fitting partner for a night of sexual 
interactions (about the exact nature 
of which no information has been 
given us). According to El’s own ac- 
count, his manifest personality during 
this phase of his daily life is the exact 


opposite of quiet, orderly, gentle, and 
compliant; and when it comes to leav- 
ing the last bar visited on his evening’s 
cruise, he is not unlikely to give vent 
in public to a surprising degree of 
mounting bitterness by loudly and an- 
grily denouncing the clientele. At such 
times he could scarcely be the kind 
of person “‘you like to have around.” 
All of a piece are the recurrent vio- 
lent quarrels and scathing mutual 
recriminations which have marked 
the course of the enduring relation- 
ship with his mother and the inter- 
mittent “friendship” with Jack. It 
seems, then, that sex (short of incest) 
and aggression (short of murder) have 
both been frequently and fully actu- 
ated, not to speak of illegal acquisi- 
tion, or forgery (not included in the 
Freudian id). In addition, El has ex- 
perienced numerous “durances” of 
self-disgust, guilt, depression, and des- 
pair, conspiring on several occasions 
to lead him on to a_nearly-serious 
attempt at suicide. Evidently, the ac- 
tuated homosexual drive is the force 
which divides El’s life and manifest 
personality into two temporally and 
spatially distinct phases. But this is not 
enough to account for the marked re- 
versal of manifest traits. Alcohol must 
certainly be included as a major de- 
terminant of the shift. El sober is one 
personality (though not so intensely 
and competently involved in his pro- 
fession as Dr. Jekyll) and El drunk is 
another personality (though not so 
dangerous as Mr. Hyde). 


I am taking the striking contrast be- 
tween the sober, task-oriented, day- 
time phase and the drunken, lust- 
oriented evening phase of El’s person- 
ality as an occasion for reminding our- 
selves that every person’s waking life 
consists of a procession of micro and 
macro events (temporal units of ac- 
tivity and experience) in each of 
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Henry A. MurRAY 


which some components of personality 
are brought to the foreground of sali- 
ence, while others are relegated to the 
background, or inhibited and sub- 
merged, or left completely dormant 
and unimplicated. A succession of such 
events may constitute a trend, or pro- 
gression, toward a goal and hence a 
longer functional unit—a proceeding, 
enterprise, endeavor. Events and pro- 
ceedings may also be grouped by us, 
more arbitrarily and crudely, into still 
longer units—periods or stages—accord- 
ing to some dominant characteristic or 
determinant (age, season of the year, 
time of day, internal state, situation, 
or social role, etc.). Although each 
micro or macro temporal unit is in 
certain respects unique (like no other 
temporal unit in that person’s life) , 
luckily for science each unit is in cer- 
tain other respects like some other 
temporal units. E] drunk in a gay bar 
on one occasion, for instance, feels, 
thinks, and acts in certain respects 
like El on all other occasions when he 
is drunk in a gay bar. 

I suppose that most of us would 
agree that one function of the person- 
ologist is to define the certain respects 
in which a subject’s experience and 
behavior is similar under similar con- 
ditions in the majority of instances 
and perhaps also to define those other 
respects in which that subject’s experi- 
ence and behavior is similar in a 
minority of instances. For example, al- 
though we are told that El’s meetings 
with his mother are marked by intoxi- 
cation and tongue-lashings, we would 
like to know if there are other unre- 
corded meetings of a quite different 
character. This raises the question of 
whether or not one of our not-yet-ac- 
complished tasks as formulators of per- 
sonality-in-action is to construct some 
guiding principles or rules which 
would help us to decide how far we 
had better go in specifying the situa- 
tions and conditions which bring to 
the foreground contrasting aspects of 
a subject’s personality. 

The more usual practice among us 
clinical psychologists is to talk as if 
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the personality were a kind of chemi- 
cal or anatomical structure of more or 
less constant components, or a form of 
illness, each designated by a noun 
(sex drive, oedipus complex, castra- 
tion complex, superego, reaction for- 
mation, obsessional neurosis, schizo- 
phrenia, etc.) , that is, to talk as if in 
each temporal unit of its waking life, 
an adult personality were the same as 
it is in every other temporal unit of 
its life. We know that this is true only 
in certain respects, but, as a rule, we 
are not prone to specify in what re- 
spects it is the same or similar and 
in what respects it is different. 


Another point. Most of us, includ- 
ing a large number of educated lay- 
men, have been taught to regard con- 
ventional overt behavior, usually rep- 
resented by verbs and adverbs (or by 
trait adjectives) as surface phenome- 
na: manifestations of the largely con- 
scious and voluntary operations of the 
ego system. The major role of the ego 
system—the governmental part of the 
personality — is to acquire adequate 
mental representations of the stubborn 
realities of the physical, social, and 
cultural environment, and with these 
in view, to plan and execute actional 
endeavors (with attention to suitable 
time, place, object, conditions, sub- 
aims, modes, intensity, and duration) 
in order that the various needs (wants) 
and (if you will permit this term) 
“disneeds” (“don’t wants’, dreads, 
avoidances) of the person may be most 
fully satisfied. Psychoanalytical theory, 
having been especially shaped to ac- 
count for the experiences and actions 
of neurotics, has always laid the great- 
er emphasis on the strategies and me- 
chanisms of satisfying abnormally per- 
sistent and intense disneeds—especially 
the disneeds (fears) of punishment, 
guilt, and reduced self-esteem. Since 
the disvalued experiences of punish- 
ment, guilt, and reduced self-esteem 
are the consequences (or the antici- 
pated consequences) of the actuation 
of certain prohibited forms of sexual 
and /or aggressive behavior, the avoid- 
ance of these distressing experiences 
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(the satisfaction of these disneeds) 
can be achieved only by inhibiting 
and, if possible, repressing (eliminat- 
ing from consciousness) whatever dis- 
positions may exist to act in these pro- 
hibited ways. Hence, a large fraction 
of the “energies” of the ego system is 
supposedly involved in the operation 
of one or another kind of defense 
mechanism at the boundary (meta- 
phorically speaking) between the ego 
and the id. 

With these theoretical conceptions 
in mind, supported in many cases by 
abundant evidence, we are apt to pic- 
ture a_ representative middle-class 
adult of our neurotic age as composed 
of two parts spatially differentiated 
within his head, an upper, conscious, 
and manifest ego and a lower, uncon- 
scious, and concealed id, with a more 
or less efficient system of defenses pro- 
tecting the former from the latter. 
This ordinarily useful model—which 
two or three of our team of diagnosti- 
cians seem to have had predominantly 
in mind—is only to a very limited ex- 
tent applicable to the personality of 
El. In his case the two principal con- 
trasting parts of the personality are 
not constantly divided from each other 
by a barrier of inhibition and repres- 
sion (and hence differentiated “verti- 
cally”) but are differentiated “hori- 
zontally” — temporally and socially — 
each in turn being upper, conscious, 
and manifest. And so the interpreter 
of test materials, confronted by El’s 
sober, morning personality, has in 
part, the task of predicting the nature 
of his drunken evening personality 
rather than the nature of his repressed, 
or shadow, self and the defense me- 
chanisms which prevent its entrance 
into consciousness. Whether or not 
there are any totally-repressed, influ- 
ential components of El’s personality 
is a question which I shall raise later. 

In my view, psychoanalysis cannot 
fully explain the repression of id com- 
ponents in everyday life, because it 
provides no suitable conceptual place 
(as Dr. Forer intimates) for vocation- 
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al interests associated with the needs 
for achievement and recognition. It is 
these strong drives and others (amply 
manifested in professional psychoan- 
alysts themselves) — which are produc- 
tive of an integrated system of con- 
sensual sub-aims and plans—that most 
commonly provide the bulk of a per- 
son’s power to prevent intrusions from 
the id. The peculiar absence of any 
system of this sort in El’s personality 
(coupled with a weak superego) is 
enough to account for his deficient 
powers of resistance. 

In this first part of my commentary 
I have no doubt bored you by stressing 
the obvious as I traversed old ground 
with the use of a few unfamiliar terms. 
It boils down to the fact that here we 
are dealing with an individual who 
“acts out” in a way which occasionally 
leads to his arrest (the hospital being 
substituted for jail in his case), an 
individual, that is, who, roughly speak- 
ing, has two contrasting, fully con- 
scious overt personalities rather than 
an overt conscious personality and a 
covert unconscious personality. This 
led to the question of whether or not 
most of us are in the habit of formu- 
lating a personality as a more or less 
constant structure without differentiat- 
ing the multiple overt sub-personali- 
ties (public, private, secret) that are 
manifested under different specifiable 
conditions. El’s personality also varied 
from the commonly employed model 
in so far as the functions of his ego 
system (conscious perceptions, cogni- 
tions, appraisals, plans, and deliberate 
decisions) are not opposing deviant 
sexuality in behalf of his vocation, so- 
cial adjustment, or conscience, but 
operate, almost from first to last, in 
the service of sexuality, his wage-earn- 
ing hours being merely instrumental 
to the libido’s need for cash. When 
El’s personality is viewed in these 
ways, the diagnosis of sociopathy seems 
more appropriate. than that of neuro- 
sis or border-line psychosis. 

Value, or efficiency, of the tests. 
Since we have no unanimous official 
diagnosis in El’s case and no compre- 
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hensive formulation of his personality, 
our validating criteria must be re- 
stricted to Dr. Hooker’s major find- 
ings. According to my questionable, 
rough count, she made 17 distinct 
statements, largely of a factual nature, 
derived, for the most part, from re- 
ports given by the subject about re- 
current or occasional forms of beha- 
vior (homosexual activity, drinking, 
verbal discharges of anger, attempts at 
suicide, forgery, etc.) , about recurrent 
emotional experiences (depression, re- 
morse, guilt, fear of rejection, fear of 
exposure, etc.), and about interests 
and skills (lack of intellectual inter- 
ests, lack of male (athletic, mechani- 
cal skills), etc. Other statements 
were in the nature of judgmental ob- 
servations about job performance and 
work habits derived from his supervi- 
sor, and about the tenor of El’s ex- 
pressions of feeling (mildness). Of 
these statements all but three were 
predicted or “easily predictable” by a 
combination of the Sentence Comple- 
tion and the Strong, I think that most 
of us would agree that eleven of Dr. 
Hooker's 17 statements were “easily 
predictable” on the basis of the Forer 
Sentence Completion Test alone; but 
I cannot be certain of this because no- 
body was definitely assigned the task 
of interpreting it. Dr. Forer himself 
came closer than anyone else despite 
the fact that he resisted “the attrac- 
tion of a complete clinical appraisal” 
drawn from a protocol so “rich in 
clinical information.” Although occa- 
sionally Dr. Fine put his eagle eye 
on the TAT with valuable results, a 
complete analysis was not expected of 
him; and so I must depend on my own 
fallible private analysis as basis for 
the conclusion that the TAT fur- 
nished ample data for the prediction 
of twelve of Dr. Hooker’s statements 
(almost the same as those predicted 
by the Sentence Completion) . Since 
the MAPS Test was equally efficient, 
we have three procedures which 
vielded, in this case, a comparable 
number of significant valid inferences 
(about 65 per cent of Dr. Hooker’s 
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statements) . An additional 17 per cent 
were correctly inferred by Dr. Forer 
on the basis of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test (confirmed and to some 
extent supplemented by the other 
three interest tests) . 


The first of the three statements by 
Dr. Hooker that I have classified as 
unpredicted (or not “easily predic- 
able”) is to the effect that El at work 
is quiet, orderly, alert, industrious, 
and cooperative. But since the psy- 
chologists who tested him character- 
ized his behavior in corresponding 
terms and Doctors Meyer and Fine 
made comparable judgments about 
El’s mentational processes on the Ror- 
schach and on the MAPS Test, we 
have ground for re-classifying this 
item. The same may be said for the 
second ‘“‘unpredicted” statement by 
Dr. Hooker to the effect that El’s ha- 
bitual expressions of feeling are mild 
(when he “speaks of his depression, 
his voice does not express despair,” 
etc.) , which, by itself, may be regarded 
as too insignificant to deserve mention 
by interpreters of tests. We could say, 
then, that only one definite statement 
by Dr. Hooker, the one about El’s 
passing bad checks (forgery) , was not 
specifically predicted by anybody, al- 
though the story to Card 6 GF on the 
TAT (about the hero who “has been 
juggling his customer's accounts’’) 
might have suggested something of 
this sort. Measured in these terms, it 
looks as if the tests and their inter- 
preters had achieved an almost perfect 
score—a minor diagnostic triumph! 


It must be stated, however, that the 
nature of our validating criteria (facts 
about El’s overt behavior and avowed 
experiences), the conditions under 
which the tests were taken (admin- 
istered by sympathetic psychologists 
who, as the subject fully realized, 
knew the main features of his deviant 
life), and the disposition (I would 
guess) of the subject to say Yes to 
most questions about symptoms and 
to display himself as deserving of 
the doctor’s attention, compassion, 
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and assistance — these factors com- 
spired to make a high score almost in- 
evitable, the subject being inclined 
to reveal all he knew (all the facts 
covered by Dr. Hooker’s 17 state- 
ments). For example, the first three 
sentences of El’s first TAT story (3 
BM) tells us that we are dealing with 
an experienced overt homosexual 
whose high sensitivity to (low toler- 
ance and fear of) rejection by a boy 
friend generates a state of depression 
which makes him feel that “life isn’t 
really worth it” (which suggests sui- 
cide) . Already in 15 seconds we have 
provisionally secured four (23 per 
cent) of the items on Dr. Hooker's 
list. The interpreter can assume that 
the subject does not mind giving a 
homosexual story because the adminis- 
trator of the test already knows that 
he’s a homosexual and does not blame 
him for it. Indeed, it is very likely that 
he prefers giving a homosexual story, 
because he is egocentric, wrapped up 
in himself and his sexual relations, 
and likes to talk about them, This 
accords with the fact that 83 per cent 
of the stories told to Dr. Hooker have 
homosexual themes in contrast to 9 
per cent of the stories told to Dr. 
Shneidman (who, I venture to say, 
“looks” less tolerant than Dr. Hook- 
er). So much for the ease with which 
Dr. Hooker’s factual, biographical 
statements may be predicted from test 
data. 

Projective tests are designed to re- 
veal a) what the subject knows about 
himself but won’t say plus b) what 
he doesn’t know about himself and 
hence cannot say. In El’s case, there 
seems to be very little that belongs in 
the former category (a). There are no 
evident bounds, for example, to what 
he is willing to say about himself on 
the Sentence Completion Test, the 
Cornell Selectee Index, and the MM- 
PI. Most of his responses to these 
instruments are of the sort that could 
have been given (that El could cer- 
tainly have been willing to give) ina 
clinical interview. Since they can be 
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accepted, for the most part, on their 

face value, as subjective reports given 

by El about his past and current ex- 
periences, in the same way as Dr. 

Hooker’s information was accepted, 

they are more in the nature of clinical 

findings than of test data. In any case, 
my guess is that El] not only told all 
he knew, but exaggerated what he 
knew, added a number of question- 
able or ambiguous avowals (e.g. gas- 
tric ulcer, fits) and by mentioning 
hospitalization (instead of voluntary 
hospitalization or hospitalization in- 
stead of jail) inevitably conveyed the 
impression that he is much sicker, in 
the technical sense, than he really is. 
I propose this guess because without 
it I have no defense for my failure to 
detect in the MAPS, TAT, and Ror- 
schach more than a few of the numer- 
ous signs of serious pathology men- 
tioned by Dr. Fine and Dr. Meyer. 
Additional characteristics of El’s 
personality. Making free use of what 

my talented colleagues have said, I 

would summarize the information 

culled from the above-mentioned pro- 
cedures as follows: 

1. Low general energy level: easily 
fatigued, easily discouraged, low 
tolerance of exertion. 

2. Weak transient emotions, except 
for discharges of verbal aggression 
when drunk. Low capacity for en- 
during attachments, lust without 
love — perhaps based on distrust 
and fear of unrequited love, of re- 
jection or desertion. Antipathy to 
marriage, homosexual or hetero- 
sexual, 

3. An all-pervasive inferiority com- 
plex: a) basic physical timidity or 
cowardice (associated with a com- 
plete lack of male skills, athletic 
and technical) ; avoidance of peer 
groups in his youth, sissy complex, 
preference for playing with girls. 
b) fearful, paralyzing lack of con- 
fidence in the presence of author- 
ity figures (stemming from fear of 
his stepfather) ; c) fear of compe- 
tition, of failure, of public humili- 
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ation, and hence avoidance of all 
difficult or challenging endeavors, 
fear of assuming responsibility and 
making decisions for others; d) be- 
lief that he is not good-looking, 
not attractive to other people, hy- 
persensitivity to indifference, re- 
jection, ridicule, or condemnation; 
e) fear of being identified as a 
homosexual and condemned on 
this count. In brief, an inhibiting 
shame (if not self-contempt) for 
his lack of masculinity in every one 
of its conventional manifestations. 

4. No vocational aspirations; weak 
achievement drive: no established 
scheme of goals, plans, and tactics 
related to prospected accomplish- 
ments; no social status to be at- 
tained or maintained; no founda- 
tion for pride; and hence no sys- 
tem of on-going values for the sake 
of which his libido might be con- 
trolled. 

5. Extreme egocentricity and extreme 
circumscription of interests: con- 
cern limited to his own interper- 
sonal erotized relations with his 
mother and a few homosexual 
friends, indifferent to all others. 
No interest in things or in ideas; 
constricted space-scope and time 
span; no past and no future out- 
side of his own life. This is asso- 
ciated with low degree of creativity. 

6. Miscellany of other things: a) enu- 
resis between 8 and 14 years; b) 
indications of exhibitionism, once 
overt and then repressed with re- 
action formation marked by dread 
of being seen naked and of self- 
display before an audience; c) in- 
dications of an interest in clothes 
and possibly some transvestite ten- 
dency; d) a questionable duodenal 
ulcer, e) perhaps convulsions in 
childhood, and f) castration fears. 


Psycho-logics of El. I have been 
stimulated by most of the menta- 
tional processes and products of my 
colleagues in this symposium, but 
most of all by those of Dr. Shneidman 
as he went about distinguishing the 
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mentational processes of El, or, more 
particularly here, El’s idiosyncracies 
of logic. We know that Dr. Shneidman 
is quite capable of drawing water out 
of rocks, turning the water into wine, 
and then drawing a live rabbit out of 
its containing vessel. In the present 
instance, it is no rabbit, no known 
vertebrate — certainly no little mouse 
as he suggests—which has been offered 
us. In my sight it is a creature with 
uncanny attributes and powers, a neo- 
unicorn perhaps. Anyhow it has ex- 
cited awe and wonder in me, partly 
because of its conspicuous grace and 
beauty and partly because its modes 
of operation are several leagues be- 
yond my faculty of comprehension. I, 
at least, need to attend his school for 
a full term of concentrated study. 


Since here, of course, there is no 
time for a full-dressed exhibition of 
his system, we must restrict ourselves 
to a small sphere of inquiry, He might 
be willing, for example, to focus on 
two of his conclusions and tell us in 
words of one syllable how he arrived 
at them. One intriguing conclusion is 
that El (not Ed) views the people in 
his world not as unique individuals, 
persons in their own right, but as 
compounds of properties—properties 
(I would add) which affect El’s wel- 
fare or pleasure, for better or for 
worse. This reminds me of that period 
in an infant’s development during 
which any sufficiently maternal woman 
is as acceptable as the child’s own 
mother, and the later period in which 
only his own mother is acceptable — 
an own mother, no matter how frus- 
trating in certain ways, being better 
than a surrogate mother who is not 
frustrating. In short, the time com- 
monly comes when the infant’s own 
mother is no longer a mere compound 
of normal or abnormal maternal prop- 
erties, but a specially cathected and 
irreplaceable person. What Dr. 
Shneidman has said about our young 
man seems brilliantly true for El’s 
apperception of everyone in his world 
—except his mother. From her, he 
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gets a host of painful treatments — 
hurtful properties as he experiences 
them — , but it seems that he is 
irrevocably attached to her as a per- 
son. Indeed, it is possible that the 
strength of this one attachment is 
the chief underlying determinant of 
the absence of any other attachments 
to persons as persons. But how did 
Dr. Shneidman arrive at this concep- 
tion through an analysis of El’s men- 
tational sequences? 

The other conclusion that amazes 
me has to do with the circumscription 
(or concentration) of El’s momentary, 
or short-span, field of awareness, as 
well as the narrowness of his long-span 
sphere of interests. This is indicated 
in the TAT where El shows a marked 
field-dependence by restricting him- 
self almost completely to the person- 
ages represented in the pictures — he 
introduces a minimum of supplemen- 
tary characters — and also by re- 
stricting himself to the represented 
place. There is very little traveling 
and only one of his stories is set in a 
foreign country. Furthermore, the 
time-span of his narratives is very 
short — usually a day or a few weeks. 
There are few, if any, series of past 
experiences and no extended futures 
recorded in his compositions. Finally, 
most of the stories are patently and 
concretely autobiographical and limit- 
ed in thematic content. Five of the 
six stories told to Dr. Hooker, for 
example, are overtly homosexual. This 
and much more could be said on this 
point. But my question is, how did 
Dr. Shneidman come to this conclu- 
sion from studying El’s logical idiosyn- 
cracies? 

Has El an id? Freud wrote once 
something to this effect: where id is, 
there ego will be eventually (say, 
after a thorough — psychoanalysis) . 
Could this be said of El? It might be 
more or equally correct to say: where 
ego is during the sober hours of the 
day, there id will be during the 
drunken hours of the evening. El has 
evidently examined his life in con- 
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siderable detail — during, between, 
and after his seasons of psychotherapy 
—, and he seems to have not only be- 
come aware of all his current disposi- 
tions, but of their major past deter- 
minants as specified by his therapist. 
In El’s mind only one recurrent form 
of behavior remains unexplained: “TI 
shall have to find out,” he writes, 
“why I’m hitting out at my mother — 
what I blame her for.” As a world- 
renowned homosexual once said, some 
men are impelled to kill what they 
love. Is this true in El’s case? And if 
so, why? One possible answer is pro- 
vided by the two different stories told 
to Card 13 MF of the TAT. Since El 
says they are the “same story’ (same 
old story?) we might call them two 
versions of a single theme. 

In version I, the hero visits the 
heroine in her room where they get 
into an argument (just as El and his 
mother do so frequently). The hero 
accuses the heroine of running around 
with other men (as his mother used 
to do). The girl decides that the best 
way to stop the argument is to take 
off her clothes and get into bed, trust- 
ing that he will get in with her (much 
as his mother did occasionally in the 
old days) . “This makes the boy think 
only more of the other boys she’s been 
running around with” and, refusing 
intercourse, he becomes angry and 
strangles her. The consequence is re- 
morse and suicide. We might say that 
he strangles her out of hate arising 
from narcistic jealousy (he wants to 
have her all to himself) and possibly 
hate (if we think of El’s mother) out 
of a form of moral outrage (outraged 
that his once-idealized mother has be- 
come promiscuous) , This second pos- 
sible determinant becomes explicit 
later. 


In the second version the hero and 
heroine are “very deeply attached” 
to each other, and the hero plays a 
more active role: instead of the hero- 
ine attempting to seduce him, it is he 
who seduces her. After the sex act the 
boy becomes very guilty and strangles 
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the heroine. (Only if the act were 
incestuous would the extreme guilt be 
understandable in El). But why does 
the hero strangle the girl he loves? 
When asked this question by Dr. 
Shneidman, El] said: “Well she was 
something — that was — unobtain- 
able though very desirable (which 
does not apply to the obtainable hero- 
ine of the story, but does apply gener- 
ally to mothers), idealized by him 
until she gave in to this sex act (say, 
became promiscuous) . destroyed 
his ideal of her which caused him to 

. . destroy her too.” This is virtually 
Othello’s avowed reason for strangling 
Desdemona, In version 2, the hero, 
instead of killing himself as he did 
in version 1, confesses his crime to 
those who arrest him, “hoping that he 
will be sent to the gas chamber — 
form of a suicide pact — feeling that 
he should be punished in that way 
...” Since a “suicide pact” with the 
police is literally nonsense, it is prob- 
ably an out-of-context slip of the 
tongue expressive of an underlying, 
perseverating fantasy associated with 
an earlier part of the story: a suicide 
pact between hero and heroine, that 
is, a post-orgasmic mutual suicide, say, 
of the seductress (mother) in the first 
version and the later-more-importun- 
ate seducer (son) in the second version. 
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Considering that both mother and son 
have had an unmistakable incestuous 
inclinations, and that neither of them 
have shown much capacity to resist 
deviant libidinous impulses, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
the idea of a final Liebestod — inter- 
course followed by a predetermined 
dyadic suicide (on the son’s part, out 
of guilt, jealousy, and revenge) — is 
not far from consciousness, This hy- 
pothesis (incest and matricide) is sup- 
ported to some extent by the title 
which El gave to the second version 
of his story — To Each His Own 
Perversion — and by the fact that 
the murderer is sent to a mental hos- 
pital (to be cured of his incestuous 
matricidal complex?) rather than to 
a gas chamber. 


If there is any part of El’s person- 
ality which remains repressed as a 
truly influential occupant of his id, 
this complex would constitute my 
first candidate for this position. Its 
continued operation might partly ac- 
count for the apparent absence of any 
capacity to trust and love another 
person as well as of any capacity to 
establish goals and programs of en- 
deavor within the role structure of 
his society. Both of these potentialities 
may be latent, imprisioned in the id. 








Studies In Infant Feeding Choices of Primiparae:’ 


Il. Comparison of Rorschach Determinants of 
Accepters and Rejecters of Breast Feeding 


Fred Brown, JANET CHASE, AND JUDITH WINSON 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City 


In our previous study of attitudinal 
factors and extraneous influences gov- 
erning infant feeding choices of primi- 
parae (1960) we found that while a 
significantly larger number of private 
than clinic patients succeeded in meet- 
ing the 6 weeks criterion for successful 
breast feeding, the likelihood of suc- 
cess in the economically more _priv- 
iliged group was little better than 
chance. Statistically significant attitu- 
dinal differences were obtained be- 
tween accepters and rejecters of breast 
feeding, with the dominant attitudes 
of the rejecters focusing upon freedom 
from hampering physical ties to the 
infant, convenience of bottle feeding, 
and narcissistic considerations. The ac- 
cepters were consciously less swayed by 
these considerations and stressed their 
feeling that babies are happier with 
the breast. Extraneous influences such 
as husband’s wishes in the matter, 
Public Health nurse’s course, advice 
of mothers and friends of the primi- 
parae, and opinions of physicians 
played a very negligible role in decid- 
ing upon feeding choice. The inci- 
dence of emotionally determined reas- 
ons for rejecting a breast feeding 
choice cut across socio - economic 
boundaries and nullified this factor as 
a significant differentiator, while com- 
bining of percentages for practical and 
physical objections did likewise. The 
most conspicuous difference between 
accepters and rejecters pertained to 
their projection of how the infant 
feels about its feeding mode, with 85 


‘This study was supported by a_ research 
grant from the Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health, State of New York Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany, New York. 

The authors wish to thank Mr. Elmer Streu- 
ning of the Montrose V.A. for performing 
the analysis of variance of our data. 


per cent of accepters believing that the 
baby enjoys the breast more than the 
bottle and only 35 per cent of rejecters 
subscribing to this belief (P .001). 


METHOD 

Subjects 

One hundred and ten primiparae 
in the third trimester of pregnancy 
were divided into two equal groups of 
accepters and rejecters of breast feed- 
ing. A further division was made of 
private and clinic patients, which 
gave a total of 56 private and 54 clinic 
patients. The clinic patients were pre- 
dominantly Puerto Rican but met the 
criteria for at least one year of high 
school and an I.Q. between 90 and 110 
on the short form of the Bellevue- 
Wechsler Scale. Other criteria re- 
quired that husband and wife be liv 
ing together, no more than two miscar- 
riages or other abnormal pregnancies, 
no outstanding physical disorder, no 
detectable mental disorder, a definite 
decision with regard to feeding choice 
and willingness to participate in the 
study. 
Procedure 

A battery of projective techniques 
was administered to all subjects by ex- 
perienced clinical psychologists. Since 
this paper will deal only with Ror- 
schach determinants it is important to 
State that in every instance where a 
scoring difficulty or ambiguity was dis- 
covered the problem was resolved by 
a concensus agreement between the 
examiner and the senior author. The 
resulting data were subjected to an 
analysis of variance. 
Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses were for- 
mulated: 
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1. Accepters will be more productive 
than rejecters, i.e., they will produce 
more Rorschach responses as a mani- 
festation of greater freedom of expres- 
sion, more “givingness,” and more flexi- 
ble controls. 

2. Accepters will show more em- 
pathic potentialities, more positive 
self-awareness, greater capacity for de- 
laying impulse expression and a 
clearer conception of life-role with re- 
spect to their identification than will 
rejecters. 

3. Rejecters will show more in- 
stinctual motivation aimed at immedi- 
ate gratification of personal needs. 

4. Accepters will show more emo- 
tional control, with emphasis upon 
the capacity to regulate and channel 
self-expressive needs. Rejecters will be 
more narcissistic than accepters. 

5. Accepters will show accentuated 
alfectional needs comprising overde- 
pendence upon the affection of others, 
a strong need for response from others, 
and a greater need for reassuring tac- 
tile contact than do rejecters. 

6. Neither group will excel the other 
in ego strength or reality testing 
capacity. 

7. Accepters will be more conform- 
ing and conventional in their ap- 
proach to life than will rejecters. 


RESULTS 


Tables I and II present mean per- 
centages for each Rorschach variable 
based upon the number of responses 
in the protocol. It was decided that 
this would be a more meaningful ap- 
proach to the data than would an an- 
alysis based upon the absolute inci- 
dence of determinants in the protocol. 
The presence of two determinants in 
a record of 14 responses is manifestly 
more significant than three in a record 
of 40 responses. These tables are basic 
to an understanding of the direction 
of significance in the analysis of vari- 
ance. 

Readers may wonder why certain 
familiar Rorschach determinants are 
missing from Tables I and II. Table 
III demonstrates why they were ex- 
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TABLE I—Mean Rorschach 
Percentages for Breast and Bottle 
Groups (Clinic and Private Subjects 


Combined) 

Bottle (N55) Breast (N 55) 
R (Mean) 22.21 35.00 
F%, 47.83 42.92 
Ext. F% 91.07 88.07 
F+ 73.67 79.01 
Ext. F 77.52 82.49 
M 10.01 10.10 
FM 19.16 16.89 
Fm 5.10 5.92 
FC 6.00 7.67 
CF+C 8.40 6.50 
Fc 2.67 8.81 
FC’ 3.58 3.20 
WwW $3.29 26.38 
D 58.78 63.56 
Dd 7.14 8.63 
P 28.40 24.25 


cluded from the analysis of variance, 
since it is obvious that their incidence 
in all the protocols is too low for sta- 
tistical consideration. In order to as- 
certain whether this finding is specific 
to the primiparae as a “normal” group 
comparable in this respect to Becks’ 
normals (1950) we compared the de- 
terminant frequencies of clinic and 
private psychiatric patients (the latter 
from the senior author’s files) with 
those of our group, limiting cases to 
females between 20 and 30 years of 
age. The mean difference between the 
groups for all determinants in the 
shading category exclusive of Fc and 
FC’ is less than one per cent, a frac- 
tional difference which raises some 
theoretical questions concerning the 
validity of meanings attributed to 
these determinants. If they reflect 
anxiety, as postulated in the litera- 
ture, one would certainly expect a 
higher incidence of these variables in 
the records of psychiatric patients. 
Klopfer (1942) states that every k and 
K except for the response “cloud” on 
plate VII may be considered as an ex- 
pression of anxiety, but he qualifies 
this by adding that the role of such 
anxiety within the total personality is 
not pronounced unless at least three 
k or K occur within one record. Since 
the mean percentage for all these anxi- 
ety indicators (FK, Fk, kF+K) is 0.59 
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TaBLe IJ—Mean Rorschach Percentages for Each Determinant 
and for Each Group 
(Computed from R) 
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Breast 

(Private) 

N 28 
R (Mean) 42.85 
FY 42.07 
Ext. F% 87.00 
F+ 78.60 
Ext. F+ 83.57 
M 10.46 
FM 14.64 
Fm 7.39 
FC 8.25 
CF+C 6.46 
Fc 9.89 
FC’ 3.21 
WwW 23.10 
D 66.07 
Dd 10.07 
P 22.67 


Breast Bottle Bottle 
(Clinic) (Private) (Clinic) 
N 27 N 28 N 27 
26.85 24.70 19.63 
43.81 42.75 53.11 
89.18 88.75 93.48 
79.44 74.03 72.29 
81.37 78.77 76.22 
9.74 11.42 8.55 
19.22 19.55 18.78 
4.78 7.10 3.03 
7.07 7.39 4.55 
7.37 11.17 5.62 

7.70 2.45 2.59 
3.18 3.03 4.14 
29.77 34.89 31.88 
60.96 60.07 57.63 
7.14 B00 9.00 
25.88 27.64 29.18 


TaBe I1[—Selected Rorschach Determinant Percentages for Psychiatric 
Clinic and Private Patients Compared with Clinic and Private Primiparae 


cF+c KF+K 
70 % 
Psychiatric Clinic 
patients (N 55) 0.72 0.81 
Clinic Primiparae 
(N 55) 0.18 1.20 
Psychiatric Private 
patients (N 55) 1.65 0.80 
Private Primiparae 
(N 55) 0.49 0.98 
Mean % Psychiatric 
Patients (N 110) £5 0.80 
Mean % 
Primiparae (N 110) 0.34 1.09 


for the psychiatric group and 0.89 for 
our group it can be concluded that an 
incidence of more than three such 
variables is relatively rare and that it 
does not apply to our group. This war- 
rants the assumption that anxiety may 
best be detected by a study of the con- 
vergence of content and the defensive 
process. 


Number of Responses 

The productivity variable is signifi- 
cant for feeding choice and favors ac- 
cepters (F 22.61, P .01).° It is also 
significant for the socio-economic vari- 
able by favoring the private patients 
“In all statistical references F 01 — 6.90; F 
05 3.94; df’s — 1 


FK Fk kF+k C’F{C’ mFim 
% % % % % 
1.01 0.61 0.18 0.60 1.05 
1.07 1.21 0.09 0.22 2.20 
0.96 0.25 0.12 0.96 0.41 
0.99 1.40 0.21 0.51 2.97 
0.98 0.43 0.15 0.48 0.73 
1.03 1.31 0.15 0.37 2.59 


(F 15.38, P .01) and as reflected in a 
significant interaction effect (F 4.12, 
P .05). One cannot therefore general- 
ize about perceptual responsiveness, 
freedom of expression, and receptiy ity 
to the external world of accepters 
without considering the  socio-eco- 
nomic factor as a determiner of ex- 
pressive ease and communicative fa- 
cility. Klopfer and Ainsworth (1954) 
state that the average number of re- 
sponses falls within a range of 20 to 
45, while Beck (1950) obtained an 
average R of 32 for his 157 normals. 
The mean for our entire group is 
somewhat below this figure (28.60), 
with the breast group slightly above it 
and the bottle group significantly be- 
low. It is likely that had the clinic 
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population not been predominantly 
Puerto Rican the findings might have 
favored the accepters. 
W 

A significant difference is found be- 
tween the groups in favor of rejecters 
without taking into consideration the 
level of integration achieved in the 
whole-card response (F 6.24, P .05). 
Klopfer (1942) states that whole-card 
productivity over 30 per cent with 
mediocre form level (which would be 
implied in the F+ per cent of our 
groups) indicates an overriding intel- 
lectual ambition without the ability to 
back it up and a probable compensa- 
tory defense which emphasizes intel- 
lectual achievement. Can this stem 
from the presence of masculine striv- 
ings more prominent in the rejecters? 
Our qualitative data, to be reported 
later, tend to support such an assump- 
tion and hint at the possibility that W 
predominance in the rejecter group 
may represent oral-incorporative am- 
bitiousness. 


D 

There is no difference between the 
groups for large detail location choice 
indicating that they are alike in their 
interest in down-to-earth, practical, 
common sense aspects of the environ- 
ment. 


Dd 

While there is a difference in em- 
phasis upon the picayune and trivial 
between the accepters and rejecters in 
the private group which favors the re- 
jecters (10.07 vs. 5.35 per cent) and is 
consistent with the more generalized 
approach of this group, this difference 
tends to be reversed for the clinic pa- 
tients, so that the difference in favor 
of the rejecters is neutralized by the 
interaction between feeding choice and 
socio-economic status (F 5.86, P .05). 
Any statement with regard to the feed- 
ing variable must be qualified in 
terms of the socio-economic status of 
the group, a finding which has impli- 
cations concerning the interpretation 
of this variable in cross-cultural re- 


search. All groups come well within 
the 10 per cent ceiling allowed for this 
variable. 


F°&, and Extended F% 

There are no significant differences 
between the groups with regard to 
either pure form or form-determined 
percepts. Klopfer (1954) hypothesizes 
that an F between 20% and 50% indi- 
cates that the individual is “able to 
view his world in an impersonal mat- 
ter-of-fact way as an aid to controlled 
adjustment” and can be impersonal 
on many occasions without sacrificing 
his own needs or his reactivity to ex- 
ternal emotional stimuli. Table II sug- 
gests a trend toward more constriction 
in the clinic rejecters, but this is not 
statistically significant. 


F+% and Extended F+% 

Responses obtained from our sub- 
jects were scored for accuc¢acy in ac- 
cordance with lists of F+ and F— 
published by Beck (1947) and Hertz 
(1938) with all doubtful cases decided 
by agreement between the senior au- 
thor and the examiners. Beck (1950) 
emphasizes the role of this test factor 
as reflecting conscious control, respect 
for reality, and the ego. In our analy- 
sis of this variable we have computed 
the form quality of all pure form re- 
sponses and all those which are form- 
determined (M, FM, Fm, FC, etc.) on 
the assumption (Rapaport, 1946; Sha- 
fer, 1948) that the extended F+ pro- 
vides a somewhat more reliable esti- 
mate of defensive strength by includ- 
ing intrapsychic factors. Beck’s nor- 
mal sample (1950) yields a mean F + 
of 79.25, while the mean for our total 
group is 76.34, a difference of 2.91 
which compares favorably with his 
group. No significant differences were 
found for this variable. 

This does not hold when the ex- 
tended F+ is computed, where a sig- 
nificant difference (F 5.44, P .05) fa- 
vors the accepters. Although the level 
for both groups is in the acceptable 
range for the healthy, women choos- 
ing to breast feed their infants appear 
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to exercise better central control in the 
presence of intrapsychic elements than 
do those who reject this nutritional 
mode. 


Inner Living, M 

Disregarding such important quali- 
fiers of the M response as location, 
form quality and content, no signifi- 
cant difference between the groups 
were obtained with regard to inner re- 
sources (M) and impulse life (FM). 
It can therefore be postulated that ac- 
cepters and rejecters resemble each 
other with regard to inner stability, 
value system guides, self-acceptance, 
empathy, and degree of inner control. 
There seems to be a slight trend to- 
ward distortion in the self-concept of 
the rejecters (M — 4.63 per cent) as 
compared with the accepters (M — 
2.01), but the difference is not signifi- 
cant. The groups do not differ at all 
with regard to disturbances in the in- 
stinctual sphere as reflected in FM — 
percentages of 14.46 and 13.96. The 
relationship between M and FM per- 
centages is a reasonably close one for 
each group (M : FM, 10.01 : 14.46; 
10.01 : 13.96) and suggests that the 
value system and impulse life are fairly 
well coordinated. 


Fm 

Piotrowski (1957) regards the Fm 
determinant as an indicator of con- 
cern with one’s psychological status, 
while Klopfer hypothesizes that it re- 
flects awareness of forces outside the 
control of the subject which threaten 
the integration of his personality or- 
ganization. This applies to protocols 
in which there are more than one or 
two such responses. The awareness of 
threat or conflict is compatible with 
Piotrowski’s statement and can there- 
fore be regarded as a sign of inner ten- 
sion. We have departed from the us- 
ual way of scoring this response by in- 
cluding in this category all responses 
which consist of a body part in 
action (finger pointing, face snarling, 
etc.) on the assumption that the inhi- 
bition of full-body movement has a 


constrictive and suppressive implica- 
tion. Our data show a very significant 
socio-economic difference regardless 
of feeding choice (F 11.08, P .01) 
which indicates that women who are 
in at least the middle socio-economic 
bracket are significantly more aware 
of their own psychological processes 
and tend to show more tension indi- 
cators in their Rorschach protocols 
than do women of lower socio-eco- 
nomic status. 


Emotional Factors, FC 

Rorschach (1951) states quite simply 
that the form-controlled color re- 
sponse, FC, “may be regarded as a rep- 
resentative of that emotional instabil- 
ity biologically necessary and basic for 
the ability to achieve emotional rap- 
port and to make emotional approach 
to the environment.” With regard to 
CF and C he writes that these express 
“the more egocentric affective re- 
sponses, while the more adaptive af- 
fective responsiveness is expressed in 
the number of FC’s.” Beck (1947) 
writes that the FC is likely to be pres- 
ent in the healthiest adults, that it rep- 
resents actuation by feelings which are 
mastered out of consideration for 
others, and denotes a willingness to be 
in emotional consonance with one’s 
world. He emphasizes that the FC 
must be FC+-, otherwise it tends in a 
regressive direction. Both Klopfer 
(1954) and Piotrowski (1957) concur 
in this interpretation. 

We found no significant differences 
between the groups for this variable. 

The CF+C responses indicate in- 
fantile egocentricity, a low excitability 
threshold, emotional instability, nar- 
cissism, and impulsivity. All authorities 
agree that in the record of a normal 
person FC’s should exceed the num- 
bers of CF’s and C’s. Our results show 
that we cannot make any generaliza- 
tions about this variable, since neither 
the feeding nor the socio-economic 
variables are significant. But the inter- 
action is significant (F 6.76, P .05). 
Table II shows that there is more un- 
controlled color among the rejecters 
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than the accepters for the private 
group. On the other hand, this finding 
is reversed for the clinic group. It is 
therefore necessary to specify for each 
group and we may conclude from the 
data that women in the upper socio- 
economic levels who elect to breast 
feed their infants are likely to be more 
mature emotionally and less egocen- 
trically impulsive than are women in 
the same group who reject breast 
feeding. Furthermore, in general a 
rejecter will give more or less uncon- 
trolled color responses but this would 
depend upon whether she comes from 
the clinic or private groups. 

It is instructive to evaluate the 
FC:CF+C ratio in order to throw 
further light upon the emotional con- 
trol factor. The rejecter group as a 
whole has a slight preponderance of 
uncontrolled over controlled color 
(FC 6.00 per cent, CF+C 8.40 per 
cent) , while the reverse is true for the 
accepters (FC 7.67 per cent, CF+C 
6.50 per cent). The private rejecters 
show the greatest and most significant 
imbalance (FC 7.39 per cent, CF+C 
11.17 per cent), indicating a self- 
centered orientation which is also 
noted as a slight trend for their clinic 
counterparts (FC 4.55 per cent, 
CF- C 5.62 per cent) . 

FC’ 

The FC’ response as achromatic 
color has depressive or dysphoric con- 
notations depending upon the num- 
ber of such responses in the record 
and the content of the response. Our 
populations do not differ in this re- 
spect. Our data show a mean bright 
color percentage of 14.40 and a mean 
achromatic percentage of 8.04 for the 
rejecters and 14.15 per cent and 11.05 
per cent respectively for the accepters. 
(he predominance of bright over 
achromatic color warrants the conclu- 
sion that neither of our groups shows 
depressive trends. 


kc 


Klopfer suggests that the texture re- 
sponse reflects “a touch-feeling ap- 


proach, or sensitivity to what is goin 
on around us.” Binder (Hertz, 1938) , 
who first interpreted the shading re- 
sponses believed that Fc is propor- 
tional to the occurrence of FC and 
with few exceptions inversely propor- 
tional to the occurrence of CF+C. 
Beck (1950) concludes that the tex- 
ture responses “stem in the first in- 
stance from erotic needs; and secondly 
from unsatisfied such needs, in the 
person’s developmental years; with, 
thirdly, resulting personality conflict, 
or disturbances. The response may 
lead thus to “affect hunger” and to all 
the warping and twisting of person- 
ality which that depriving experience 
can produce.” In a more recent state- 
ment Klopfer (1954) advances the hy- 
pothesis that “Fc responses indicate an 
awareness and acceptance of affec- 
tional needs in terms of desire for ap- 
proval, belongingness, and response 
from others, retaining a recipient fla- 
vor but refined beyond a craving for 
active physical contact. It is believed 
that this is a development essential for 
the establishment of deep and mean- 
ingful object relationships and that it 
occurs only where the basic security 
needs have been reasonably satisfied.” 
He writes further that overproduction 
ot Fc “is believed to indicate that af- 
fectional need plays a disproportional 
role in adjustment, suggesting either 
an overdependency on the affection of 
others or a need for response from too 
many other people, or both.” 

There is a very significant difference 
between accepters and rejecters for this 
variable, a difference which cuts across 
socio-economic barriers and is specific 
for accepters (F 36.00, P .01). The 
traits and needs attributed to this 
variable can therefore be imputed to 
primiparae who elect to breast feed 
their infants and raises some theoreti- 
cal questions concerning underlying 
motivations for their choice. It can be 
assumed that women who elect to 
breast feed may have been affec- 
tionally deprived in their childhood, 
have a consequently stronger need for 
affection and regard from others, show 
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less overt aggressive behavior, and are 
more in need of response from others 
than are women who reject the con- 
tactual aspects of breast feeding. From 
a psychodynamic standpoint it is likely 
that the expressed intention to breast 
feed may be recipiently motivated in 
the sense that the woman’s own oral 
deprivation may cause her to identify 
with the suckling infant and thereby 
to place herself unconsciously and in 
her fantasy at the mother’s breast. 
There is also the possibility that the 
unconscious thema can be expressed 
as “If I give you oral nurturance and 
affection you will reciprocate.” This 
hypothesis will be tested in a subse- 
quent study of Rorschach and Blackie 
Test content. 


Conformity and conventionality P 


Taking Beck’s (1950) mean _pro- 
ductivity of 32 responses and his mean 
P frequency of 6.79 for his normal 
subjects we obtain a 21 per cent inci- 
dence of such responses. Our average 
is higher (Bottle 28.40 per cent, Breast 
24.25 per cent) but hovers in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent conven- 
tionally regarded as optimal for an 
average record. We used Beck’s list of 
Populars and assumed at first that the 
difference between our figures and 
those of Beck’s might be attributed to 
the fact that ours is an all-female 
population. Our mean number of re- 
sponses differ from his however and 
with this in mind the absolute num- 
ber of populars for clinic and private 
groups was computed. The mean in- 
cidence of P for the clinic group is 
5.64 and that of the private group 
6.88, the latter in agreement with 
Beck’s figure. This might suggest that 
the private group is somewhat more 
conforming but it must be pointed out 
that rejecters in both the clinic and 
private groups are less productive and 
that the socio-economic factor plays an 
important role in conjunction with a 
significant interaction effect. In addi- 
tion to lower productivity of the clinic 
groups they are more dependent upon 
easily seen forms requiring little inte- 
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grative effort and to this extent are 
more influenced by perceptual stereo- 
types and tend to emphasize what ap- 
pears to be a defensive passivity. The 
clinic accepters are more resourceful, 
as are the private accepters, but no 
general statement concerning its rela- 
tionship to feeding choice can be 
made without considering the socio- 
economic factor for this variable (SE 
factor, F 11.33, P .01. Feeding XSE, F 
4.47, P .05). 


DISCUSSION 


Our data reveal interaction effects 
(feeding choice X socio-economic fac- 
tor) for four Rorschach variables 
comprising number of responses (R) , 
color-form plus pure color (CF + C), 
Popular responses (P), and percent- 
age of rare details (Dd) . It must there- 
fore be concluded that no general 
statements can be made with regard to 
such personality traits as perceptual 
responsiveness and receptivity to the 
world within a context of expressive 
freedom, infantile egocentricity and 
impulsiveness, participation in com- 
munity thinking through convention- 
ality and conformity, and the presence 
of compulsive tendencies, without tak- 
ing the socio-economic factor into con- 
sideration. Whether or not such traits 
will be present must be qualified by a 
statement concerning the social class 
to which the individual belongs, since 
our findings show that rejecters in the 
clinic population are less productive 
than clinic accepters while private ac- 
cepters are more productive than their 
rejecter counterparts. Private rejecters 
are more narcissistic and impulsive 
in their emotions than are private ac- 
cepters, but this is more related to the 
socio-economic factor than to feeding 
choice and may represent a more 
highly developed self-centeredness 
among women in the socio-economi- 
cally privileged group. Clinic rejecters 
show more passive conformity con- 
comitant with reduced coping. vari- 
ability, but private rejecters show the 
same trend in the face of a non-signi- 
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ficant difference for the feeding varia- 
ble alone. Finally, while the private 
accepters show a trend toward com- 
pulsivity, this also holds true for the 
clinic rejecters and is least evident for 
the private rejecters. It can be seen 
that the social class factor exerts an 
influence upon these personality vari- 
ables for our population which makes 
it necessary to specify rather than 
generalize with regard to feeding 
choice and class membership. 


There are no indications of neurotic 
constriction in our groups in view of 
the statistical findings for percentage 
of form responses. Although not sig- 
nificant statistically, there is a slight 
tendency toward constriction for 
clinic rejecters if an F of 50% is ac- 
cepted as the upper normal limit and 
one of 90% as the upper limit for the 
extended F per cent (53.11, 93.48). 
We would have expected to find re- 
duced inner living and fantasy activity 
in this group as a reaction to the con- 
strictive trend, and while statistical 
findings are negative it should be 
noted that the clinic rejecters have a 
lower mean M per cent (8.55) than 
the others. 


All groups show satisfactory reality- 
testing capacity and ego strength upon 
the basis of the accuracy of the forms 
they perceive, but accepters are better 
able to handle reality when required 
to synthesize intra-psychic factors with 
their responses and show more person- 
ality stamina than do rejecters. One 
might conjecture that their sensitivity 
to the outer world (Fc) is more re- 
fined and their affectional needs, re- 
gardless of class membership, prompt 
them to exercise a more vigilant and 
tactful control for fear of jeopardizing 
their postulated underlying receptive 
needs. 

There is no relationship between 
feeding choice and either awareness of 
inner conflict or the presence of ten- 
sion. A highly significant socio-eco- 
nomic difference is noted which sug- 
gests that women in the middle to 
higher socio-economic classes are more 
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susceptible to tension than are either 
their accepting or rejecting counter- 
parts in the lower social classes. 

In the emotional sphere there are 
no significant differences with regard 
to the capacity to make controlled af- 
fective adaptations to others, although 
here again is a tendency for the clinic 
rejecters to express less positive feeling 
in their interpersonal relationships 
than is true for the others. The ac- 
cepters in general show better balance 
in their emotional control as reflected 
in the FC: CF+C ratio than do the 
rejecters regardless of class, but the 
significant interaction effect for the 
impulsivity variable can be attributed 
to more egocentricity and narcissism 
among private rejecters and is consist- 
ent with their inferior position with 
regard to personality stamina and ego 
control when compared with accepters 
(extended F+ per cent). This is not 
reflected in the animal movement re- 
sponse percentages, a finding which 
appears puzzling in view of the belief 
that FM is regarded (Klopfer, 1954) 
as an indicator of an awareness of im- 
pulses to immediate gratification con- 
cerning which the person often lacks 
insight, understanding and acceptance. 
As such they are considered to be more 
instinctually charged and are associ- 
ated with immaturity. Since Klopfer 
states that the individual whose record 
shows more than twice as many FM as 
M is dominated more by the immedi- 
ate need for gratification than by long- 
range goals, both our clinic groups 
and the private rejecters would seem 
to fit the description. When the means 
for M and FM are combined for these 
three groups (by the formula NIM1+ 
N2M2—Nt) it is found that FM is 
twice M (19.18 : 9.91). No acting out 
tendencies are assumed if there is no 
CF dominance in the record, which 
would indicate that for both clinic 
groups there is a preoccupation with 
egocentric needs not overtly mani- 
fested in impulsive behavior, whereas 
private rejecters are more prone to 
overt impulsiveness, neurotic symptom 
formation, or psychosomatic disorders. 
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There is a significant relationship 
between two variables, surface shading 
and whole-card responses, and feeding 
choice. The accepters are less inclined 
to attack the blot as a whole, suggest- 
ing a diminished ambitiousness more 
congruent with the placid physical 
state of pregnancy and warranting the 
hypothesis that in the content of their 
responses they will show a significantly 
more passive orientation and greater 
acceptance of the feminine role than 
will rejecters. It would seem that the 
rejecters struggle with their narcissistic 
inclinations, and in the private group 
are more inclined to act this out in 
some way. 

The very significant difference be- 
tween the feeding groups for the sur- 
face texture variable (Fc) reveals 
strong recipiently-motivated affection- 
al needs on the part of accepters, an 
awareness and acceptance of such 
needs, dependence upon the respon- 
siveness and approval of others, and 
the possibility that these attitudes may 
stem from some kind of restitutive 
gesture aimed at reinstating the early 
mother-infant nurturant relationship 
which may have been disturbed in the 
subject’s own life and is related to an 
unconscious identification with the in- 
fant. This hypothesis gains plausabil- 
ity from our first study in which 85 
per cent of accepters as compared with 
only 35 per cent of rejecters (P .001) 
expressed the belief that the baby en- 
joys the breast more than the bottle. 


SUMMARY 


One hundred and ten primiparae in 
the last trimester of pregnancy were 
divided into equal groups of accepters 
and rejecters of breast feeding and a 
further subdivision was made with re- 
gard to whether they were private or 
clinic patients. Analysis of variance 
technique was applied to Rorschach 
determinants and_ significant differ- 
ences were interpreted in accordance 
with hypothesized interpretations of 
the Rorschach variables under consid- 
eration. 
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Although it was hypothesized that 
accepters would be more expressive 
than rejecters (R) , less narcissistic and 
more emotionally controlled (CF- 
+C), and more conforming and con- 
ventional in their attitude toward the 
world (P), these hypotheses were not 
confirmed. Significant interaction ef- 
fects were obtained, indicating that no 
general statements can be made with 
regard to these variables without tak- 
ing socio-economic factors into consid- 
eration. 


The hypotheses with regard to 
greater degree of inner living, inner 
controls, and a clearer conception of 
life-role (M) for accepters and _ less 
instinctual motivation (FM) were not 
confirmed. 


The hypothesis that neither group 
will excel the other in reality testing 
capacity and ego strength is rejected in 
view of the finding that accepters show 
a higher level of central control (Ex- 
tended F+ per cent) when intra- 
psychic factors are involved than do 
rejecters. 

The hypothesis that accepters will 
exhibit more emotional control and 
capacity to regulate and channel self- 
expressive needs (FC) is not con- 
firmed, although there is a tendency 
for rejecters in the clinic group to ex- 
press less affective adaptiveness than 
the others. When the ratio of con- 
trolled to uncontrolled color is evalu- 
ated (FC : CF+C) the accepters show 
more emotional balance regardless of 
class, with the interaction effect for 
CF + C stemming from more impulsiv- 
ity and narcissism among private re- 
jecters which is coupled with their 
lesser ego stamina (extended F-+ per 
cent) and greater susceptibility to 
overt impulsiveness, neurotic symp- 
tom formation, and proneness to psy- 
chosomatic disorders (M : FM ratio). 
Hence, while the hypothesis concern- 
ing emotional adaptability and control 
is rejected upon the basis of no sig- 
nificance for FC and interaction af- 
fects for CF+C, a more careful ap- 
praisal of configurational data indi- 
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cates that this hypothesis is confirmed. 

Accepters show stronger affectional 
needs and more demand for reassuring 
tactile contacts than do rejecters, con- 
firming the hypothesis with regard to 
this variable. 

Rejecters are more global in their 
approach to problems (W%) and are 
more inclined toward sweeping gen- 
eralizations than are accepters. This 
may hint at more oral-incorporative 
ambitiousness and/or masculine striv- 
ings and perhaps less refined intellec- 
tual differentiation among rejecters. 
The significant interaction effect be- 
tween feeding choice and socio-eco- 
nomic status for rare detail responses 
(Dd) indicates that generalizations 
concerning emphasis upon the picay- 
une and trivial and the presence of 
compulsive tendencies cannot be made 
without designating the social class of 
the accepter or rejecter. 

Women in the middle to high socio- 
economic brackets are more aware of 
their own psychological states and 
show more tension indicators regard- 
less of feeding choice. This may stem 
from their greater degree of psycho- 
logical sophistication. 

The psychodynamic implications of 
these findings were discussed. 
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Schizophrenia: The Narcissistic Retreat’ 


BERTRAM R. FORER 
Los Angeles 


Most of our current axioms about 
the nature of psychopathology and our 
technology for effecting personality 
change have their origin in psychoan- 
alytic formulations. A great propor- 
tion of psychotherapists adhere to a 
Freudian view of the nature of the 
problem and in recent years have 
idealized psychoanalysis as the pre- 
ferred method of treatment. 

Since the earliest days of psycho- 
analysis individual differences among 
therapists in theoretical convictions 
and practical applications have been 
evident, The orthodox position in 
itself has followed natural evolution- 
ary development and at this point is 
none too clear, Almost axiomatically 
the past position defined an essential- 
ly fixed psychoanalytic technology. 
More and more this position is being 
challenged. Recently psychoanalytic- 
ally oriented therapies have been ap- 
plied to psychological conditions quite 
different from those upon which the 
theory and technique have developed: 
to wit, the treatment of character 
problems, psychomatic conditions and 
the psychoses. Additionally, persons 
have sought psychotherapy and _ psy- 
chotherapy has been made available to 
persons who cannot afford orthodox 
analysis, and who are psychologically 
or situationally unprepared for it. We 
have been forced by our own reality- 
testing to reappraise and adapt our 
methods. 

I believe that psychoanalytic theory 
does not translate directly into, or 
imply, a single set of therapeutic prin- 
ciples or techniques. Given the same 
situational opportunities, the techni- 
cal variations in the treatment of the 
transference neuroses are likely to fall 





1Presidential address presented at the An- 
nual Convention of the Society for Projec- 
tive Techniques, New York, September 1, 
1961. 


within a fairly narrow range. When 
the situation does not favor orthodox 
psychoanalysis, the transference neu- 
roses can be handled effectively by a 
wide range of variants of psychoan- 
alytic and other therapies. But utiliza- 
tion of conventional psychoanalytic 
technique and even its most common 
adaptations has been discouragingly 
ineffective with the narcissistic neu- 
roses of which the schizophrenias are 
the most pronounced and dramatic 
form. Freud was intrigued and baffled 
by the extent to which schizophrenic 
patients reveal their dynamics and 
understand them without being sig- 
nificantly affected by such presumed 
insight. Even among the transference 
neuroses, many expressions of the nar- 
cissistic retreat successfully elude mod- 
ification by intensive therapy and mas- 
sive insight. 

Many of the points which I shall 
make in connection with schizophren- 
ia are also adaptable to the elements 
of narcissistic retreat which cararacter- 
ize persons suffering from even mild 
transference neuroses and character 
problems as well. Among schizophren- 
ics these problems dominate the scene; 
among mild transference neurotics, 
they account for small areas of psychic 
functioning. 

The obvious distinction between 
narcissistic and transference neuroses 


lies in the degree and kind of related- | 


ness between the patient and other 
persons and the physical environment. 
Transference neurotics relate variably 
to other persons; they are inescapably 
motivated to seek something from oth- 
ers; their drives, even though subject 
to complex countermeasures, are at- 
tached to other persons. In_psycho- 
therapy as in their daily lives they 
manifest distortions in their percep- 
tion of others which are based upon a 
variety of childhood experiences and 
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relationships. Hence the goal of inten- 
sive psychoanalytic psychotherapy is 
to clarify these early fixed patterns of 
relating and to liberate the wishes 
from the distorting influence of inap- 
propriate controlling devices and 
structures so that they can be expres- 
sed realistically with objects in the 
present. 

Narcissistic disorders on the other 
hand represent superficially a with- 
drawal of cathexes from external ob- 
jects and in extreme cases a disavowal 
of wishes that have to do with people. 
At the most radical extreme we see 
almost complete disengagement from 
all external biological and _ physical 
objects and stimuli and_ virtually 
complete preoccupation with self 
and fantasy surrogates for objects, i.e., 
autism, But it is rare that we see com- 
plete withdrawal. Even most hospital- 
ized patients show some measure of 
involvement with other persons, ani- 
mals and objects along with some 
typical, distortions characteristic of 
the various psychosexual patterns of 
relationship. There are indications, 
then, of some transference wishes and 
distortions. If it were not for some re- 
latedness to and drive for other per- 
sons and objects, then death rather 
than therapeutic change would be 
the only possibility. 


There are primitive precursors to 
transference which are the utmost in 
importance in schizophrenia. These 
pre-transference attitudes, if we can 
so label them, consist of stances toward 
stimuli that may antedate cognition of 
objects. And the developmental shift 
of attention from stimuli and body 
reactions to them toward preoccupa- 
tion with objects represents the area 
of transition from narcissistic to trans- 
ference neuroses. I suspect that this 
point of development precedes and 
governs the differentiation of orality 
and tactuality. Schizophrenia can be 
either an anticipatory defense against 
the relationships that might bring 
about a transference neurosis or a re- 
gression from them and is based upon 
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the notion that all stimuli are danger- 
ous and destructive. Whereas the 
transference neurosis represents a 
struggle with early relationships to 
people, the narcissistic neuroses de- 
velop from attempts to deal with ear- 
lier problems than experienced rela- 
tionships. 


As Freud pointed out in Beyond the 
pleasure principle (1948, p. 31) “pro- 
tection against stimuli is almost a 
more important task than reception of 
stimuli”, Here Freud was attempting 
to account for the nature of traumatic 
neuroses activated by excessive stimu- 
lation in which transference relation- 
ships to other persons were not the 
essential cause of the problem. Many 
schizophrenic patients whom I have 
seen verbalize their dread of and war- 
fare against psychic penetration by 
stimuli, both from within and from 
without. Libidinal forces, perceived 
as wishes, and external stimuli con- 
ceived as irruptive demands upon the 
whole organism, are treated as equiv- 
alent (the basis of projection), as 
though the major “ego” function is to 
resist the impact of any kind of stim- 
uli. All stimuli are felt as disruptive 
and dangerous, as a kind of sensory 
overloading like that experienced 
later in life among those suffering 
from traumatic war neurosis. 


Possibly the first organismic adapta- 
tion that occurs after or even before 
birth is the erection of a stimuli bar- 
rier whose function is to maintain 
some kind of stability to prevent the 
biological disruption triggered off by 
stimuli. Upon this stimulus barrier 
subsequently-developed ego functions 
are erected. For the schizophrenic this 
almost biological barrier may remain 
a major ego function with compara- 
tively few elaborations or with sec- 
ondarily-developed ego functions that 
are subordinate to the barrier. Among 
patients with whom I have worked, I 
have observed what seems to be a 
psychobiological defense against pene- 
tration by almost all kinds of stimuli 
and a kind of endogenous psychic in- 
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dependence from the world, Their 
functioning is more or less independ- 
ent from variations in stimuli. In diag- 
nostic tests their perseverative respon- 
ses reflect the absence of a relationship 
between perceptual responses and the 
nature of the test stimuli, 


Children who allow themselves to 
die of hunger represent the extreme of 
pre-psychotic rejection of the world. 
Among adult patients, I have seen a 
relative absence of viral infections 
which may exemplify the biological 
aspects of the schizophrenic defense. 
Some patients as they become less dis- 
turbed and open to experience also 
become able to catch colds and other 
diseases. 


I suspect that some schizophrenics 
as neonates had extremely low 
thresholds for being biologically over- 
whelmed by stimuli, possibly enhanced 
by excessive prenatal stimulation, and 
that they early erected barriers against 
further sensory overload. Among the 
schizoid characters we are likely to find 
evidence of a limited barrier that 
works effectively. Among some schizo- 
phrenics the barrier may not work ef- 
fectively enough to prevent irruptive 
break-throughs of stimulation, partic- 
ularly when a continued relationship 
with the mother rearouses wishes and 
condemns them. 


Perhaps this psychosomatic stimulus 
control system represents a junction 
where physiological, chemical, genetic, 
physical and stimulus determinants of 
ego-development come together as 
multiple determinants. Perhaps there 
is an interaction of the attitude of the 
mother and the child’s arousal thresh- 
olds and stimulus resistance that sets 
the course of the child’s subsequent 
development. My impression is that 
the way in which the mother as a 
source of stimuli and potential grati- 
fication penetrates the child is of decis- 
ive effect. If her influence is experi- 
enced as gratifying with little disrup- 
tion, the child is able to grow up 
within the framework of an anaclitic 
relationship. Hence he is open to deal 
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adaptively and integratively with each 
psychosexual challenge toward mature 
relationships and more complex and 
autonomous ego functions. If the 
maternal stimuli disturb the child or 
fail to counteract stimulus-discharge 
problems, and the relationship is ten- 
sion raising rather than tension reduc- 
ing, then the major motive becomes 
one of preventing or recovering from 
the sensory overload and the motor 
over-reaction which are the biological 
precursors to anxiety. Protection be- 
comes and remains more important 
than gratification or mastery. Then 
the barrier against stimuli develops 
so early and with such potency as 
to immunize the child against signifi- 
cant stimulation, hence against the 
integrated growth of other psychic 
functions. The narcissistic retreat be- 
comes self-reinforcing as a result of 
the self-imposed sensory deprivation 
and the subsequent lack of substitutes 
for primitive notions. 

The final state of affairs is one in 
which the most primitive negative 
attitudes toward stimuli take preced- 
ence over later acquired and incom- 
pletely integrated attitudes and _ psy- 
chic structures. In our diagnostic pic- 
tures we see many indications of neu- 
rotic or more advanced ego functions 
that enable patients to perceive and 
react realistically so long as external 
stimuli are structured, unambiguous 
and familiar, as in the case of Rorsch- 
ach popular stimuli. When, however, 
unstructured ambiguous stimuli are 
presented, the underlying primitivity 
of conceptualization is exposed. It be- 
comes apparent that the availability 
of advanced ego functions is depend- 
ent upon stimulus properties and 
upon low anxiety and drive states. 
The same is true when schizophrenics 
are asked to free associate or lie on the 
couch, The therapist would be impos- 
ing exactly the same kind of stimulus 
deprivation which is a cause and re- 
inforcer of the condition and the de- 
fensive position which the patient 
seeks. 

In this sense, we might say that 
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schizophrenics suffer from stimulus de- 
pendency (Forer, 1950): to function 
realistically requires that the environ- 
ment be well-structured, sufficiently 
predictable to override or disguise the 
primitive reality-divorced introject. 
Perhaps at the same time the non- 
threatening character of the stimuli 
must be able to counteract the inten- 
sity of any internal drive which would 
threaten stability and instigate panic. 
That is, stimuli must possess minimal 
drive arousing properties, because the 
emergence of most drives necessitates 
a dangerous dependency upon the en- 
vironment. 

One way of contrasting the thera- 
peutic problems of transference and 
narcissistic neuroses is in the role of 
the therapist. The strict analytic posi- 
tion is that the therapist is a neutral 
object whose essential function is to 
remove the obstacles to awareness and 
to foster emergence of the infantile 
neurosis which underlies and directs 
surface behavior and experience. By 
virtue of his near-emptiness of content 
he is the audience while the patient 
unveils the internal images of him- 
self and his relationships that he has 
constructed from previous internal- 
ized experiences. And neurotics have 
much inside to reveal and much to 
hinder its revelation. 

The narcissistic neuroses represent a 
relative absence of internal representa- 
tions of the gamut of relationships. 
There is little to unveil but the most 
primitive notions about relationships. 
Instead, then, of pumping out of the 
patient what is inside, the therapist 
has the reverse job of pumping stimuli 
and relationships into the patient and 
removing whatever obstacles the pati- 
ent puts up against accepting and 
integrating such experiences. The goal 
is to develop other ego functions and 
object relationships than protective 
ones. In my view the essential func- 
tion of the therapist of schizophrenic 
patients is to force the patient to re- 
move or lower the stimulus barrier to 
psychic penetration by social stimuli 
so that he can take up where he left 
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off developmentally. More concretely, 
the emphasis is upon breaking through 
his defensive social withdrawal and 
undermine the motivated avoidance 
of reality-testing. 

An important theoretical and prac- 
tical question is: How was the defen- 
sive withdrawal acquired and why is it 
sO persistent and resistant to change? 
My interpretation of this point was 
my first personal insight into schizo- 
phrenia. In 1949 I was impressed by 
the apparent imperviousness of a 
schizophrenic patient with whom I 
had worked for two years to any kind 
of presumably rewarding experience. 
The word distrust, which we now 
know to be basic, occurred to me. 
Then I became aware that the pati- 
ent’s distrustful withdrawal and avoid- 
ance of reality-testing was an example 
of the conditioned avoidance reaction 
(Liddell, 1934) . 


An animal held in position by a 
restraining frame was given a mild 
electric shock on its foreleg, preceded 
by an auditory signal, The sheep 
quickly learned to flex its leg in res- 
ponse to the signal. The evidence is 
that the signal arouses something akin 
to anticipatory anxiety. The sheep 
learns to avoid the shock and lessen 
the anxiety by forestalling the shock. 
It now has a protective device against 
the painful stimulus, hence against 
the pain of shock and never again is 
shocked. Also, it can never learn that 
it is possible for the auditory signal to 
occur without shock, Jt never tests 
reality. The schizophrenic treats many 
internal and external stimuli in this 
way: i.e., as signals of danger, and he 
reacts by a withdrawal that precludes 
the pain and avoids what he conceives 
reality to be. He knows that stimuli 
and wishes and relationships will 
overwhelm him as they once did. He 
fails to differentiate between his anxi- 
ety and the stimuli themselves and 
between the anxiety of anticipation of 
real traumatic events and his condi- 
tioned anxiety. 


The role of drives in the withdrawal 
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is fairly simple. Arousal of a drive or 
wish initiates a process of opening 
oneself to stimuli, reaching out, stick- 
ing out one’s neck or foreleg. It means 
relinquishing the protection of the 
stimulus barrier. For the schizophren- 
ic, wishes and what we would consider 
to be gratification are deceptive, dan- 
gerous, destructive, because they mean 
dependency upon the outside world. 
The goal of living is not gratification 
or self-expression, but sheer survival 
against impinging stimuli or the wish- 
es that would bring them about. To 
offer gratification to the patient is to 
misunderstand his needs. He has a 
stimulus phobia which is a crucial 
problem to be worked through before 
gratification can have a positive mean- 
ing. At one time I conceived schizo- 
phrenia as the ultimate in masochism. 
My belief at present is that schizo- 
phrenia is as much beyond masochism 
as it is beyond pleasure. 


At the phenomenological level the 
patient fears that any gratification or 
even assertive act will bring annihila- 
tion. Others are likely to destroy him 
and if they do not his anxiety will. He 
does not discriminate between the 
two. His predominant affect is fear. 
To survive he must forswear gratifica- 
tion and wishes and placate others.” 
Since the price of survival is so high 
and since biological urges exercise con- 
tinual pressure for outlets, his retreat 
is continually threatened. He hates 
those who seem to demand such im- 
possible self-denial, But to show his 
hate would also bring about his own 
destruction. Therefore he must swal- 
low it as well. The protective maneu- 
ver, then, has to be distrust of the 
therapist as a representative of danger- 





*My experience with the ecology of schizo- 
phrenia controverts earlier sociological be- 
liefs that transient urban areas foster the 
development of schizophrenia. Patients I 
have known have moved to slum areas 
(when they could have afforded much bet- 
ter) because it was part of their concealing 
desires which might have led to their an- 
nihilation. By living in sackcloth and ashes 
they could allay suspicions that they had 
unacceptable wishes, 
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ous external forces or dangerous wish- 
es and in any case as a threat to the 
protective strength of withdrawal. 
There are many other facets in the 
schizophrenic attitudes and resistances 
to both gratification and the therapist. 
Many will follow directly from what 
we have discussed and we have not 
the time to elaborate them further. 
Some added points are described in an 
earlier paper (Forer, 1961). Let us, 
instead turn to the therapeutic process. 
In individual therapy the first task 


is to establish sufficient relationship to - 


enable some kind of communication 
to occur. It is the therapist’s responsi- 
bility to take the initiative, to expect 
nothing and to make himself non- 
threatening, non-demanding, solely 
anxiety-reducing. It may be necessary 
to inform the patient that we do not 
understand his language in the event 
that he confronts us with a defensive 
barrage of primary process communi- 
cation. As one of the first steps I point 
out his fear-motivated mistrust of me 
and let him know that I respect the 
mistrust as a reasonable attitude in 
view of the premises that he has been 
taught. I do not demand trust and I 
do expect him to test whether I am 
worthy of it, To facilitate his letting 
me in I describe his fears of other 
persons. That is, I describe the phen- 
omenology of his relationships with- 
out suggesting that he plays any role 
in distorting or fostering unpleasant 
reactions from others. Using his 
language as much as possible I tell 
him of his terrible fear of annihila- 
tion, often before he verbalizes it. 
When he recognizes my understand- 
ing of his readiness to panic, I begin 
to point out his protective maneuvers 
and to demonstrate through his own 
statements how he avoids reality 
(more accurately, experience), how 
such avoidance reinforces his fear, and 
how futile his protective measures 
actually have been. For a long time I 
tend to ignore most of his psychotic 
symptoms, particularly the content of 
his primary process thinking which 
can so easily send us on wild goose 
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chases. And I avoid as much as pos- 
sible mobilization of the libidinal side 
of his problem. The emphasis is on his 
survival in the outside world and not 
the inner motives. Wishes are dealt 
with much later when the patient can 
tolerate fear and anxiety in social situ- 
ations without resorting to excessive 
reality distortion, If he brings in sex- 
ual fantasies or desires, I feel it im- 
portant to dismiss them as irrelevant 
to his present primary concern with 
survival. In so doing, my intention is 
to lessen the panic by suppressing the 
motivational determinants of it, At 
the same time I feel that it is import- 
ant to provide a small amount of grat- 
ification of his need for social con- 
tact, by feeding it to him surreptitious- 
ly, not lavishly, Obvious giving is a 
threat which raises rather than lowers 
the barrier to introjection. Uncon- 
scious introjection of good feelings 
from the therapist gradually builds 
up an internal structure that lessens 
the likelihood of panic by lowering 
the intensity of the need. 


I do not until rather late interpret 
positive feelings about me_ because 
such feelings lead to defense and re- 
gression. At first I point out his fear 
of me, later his anger and his fear of 
repercussions if he expresses it. But I 
do not interpret negative feelings to 
me if they are likely to arouse exces- 
sive suspicion and undermine the 
confidence which he needs in order to 
consider me a special person, possibly 
different from the rest of the world. 
In response to verbalized or suspected 
distrust of me I might say: “You are 
afraid to trust me because I might 
push you into taking a chance with 
your life,” or “You’re angry because 
you're afraid I might get under your 
skin.”” Or, “You need to find faults in 
me so that you can comfortably ignore 
anything I say.” 


When the patient demonstrates 
enough trust in me to be able to com- 
municate without bizarre content, I 
interpret his resistances to outside re- 
lationships, demand concrete descrip- 
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tion of his fears and actions in con- 
crete situations and translate his de- 
fensively distorted wishes into more 
realistic ones. For example, I interpret 
homosexual fantasies and fears as 
wishes to become close to others 
coupled with a fear that to be accepted 
he would have to kiss peoples’ asses 
or be subordinate in other ways, As 
the patient becomes more accepting 
of my interpretations and expresses 
honestly the feelings implied by them, 
I attempt more authoritatively to mo- 
bilize concrete wishes and push the 
patient into activity. The major goal 
at this point is to force reality-testing 
of the conditioned expectation which 
has always led to an avoidance reac- 
tion. The work is on the patient’s re- 
sistances to new experiences in outside 
relationships, at first not so much 
urging as interpreting resistances to 
them, his fear of pain, his fear of 
being deceived by gratification, his 
preference for frustration. In my work 
this has always been the most open, 
free-for-all, emotionally involved, ex- 
citing and active part of therapy with 
schizophrenics. Several points are im- 
portant in narrowing the scope and 
lessening the intensity of the condi- 
tioned avoidance reaction after the 
stimulus barrier has been partially 
penetrated. 

1. Outsight: providing a realistic or 
alternative interpretation of concrete 
situations to correct the distortion and 
as a precursor to insight. Example: 
You thought the boss was mad at you 
when he didn’t say anything, but it 
sounds as though he didn’t notice you 
because of his bad cold. It had nothing 
to do with you at all. You were look- 
ing for proof that he was against you 
and you wouldn’t have to take the 
chance of being uncomfortable asking 
for a raise. 

2. Forcing reality testing: insisting 
that the patient perceive the discrep- 
ancy between what he had anticipated 
and what had actually occurred, This 
activity is equivalent to demonstrat- 
ing to Liddell’s sheep that the antici- 
pation of an electric shock after the 
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signal was not followed by shock. 
“You expected the waitress to call the 
cops when you spoke to her, But she 
actually smiled and offered you an- 
other cup of coffee. What you imag- 
ined and what happened are miles 
apart.” 

3. Distinguishing between anxiety 
and punishment from present objects. 
“Sure you felt scared and anxious talk- 
ing to the waitress, but it came from 
you and not from anything she did.” 

4. Concretizing feelings of gratifica- 
tion. “You're trying to hide from me 
and yourself that it felt damned good 
to have her so friendly to you. You 
might enjoy it and want more. Then 
you’d have to get off your butt and 
take a chance; so you’re making be- 
lieve it didn’t happen.” For potential- 
ly gratifying experiences to become in- 
tegrated, hence to alter their image of 
the world, they must be made con- 
scious and admitted. Patients often 
grin sheepishly when confronted in 
this way. 

5. Approval of activity, Even min- 
ute indications that the patient is test- 
ing reality through action require 
continual reinforcement by approval 
from the therapist. “It’s wonderful 
that you had the courage to talk to her 
despite your fear.” 


6. Pushing to action; pressuring the 
patient to do something which he 
has expressed a wish to do. This activ- 
ity is equivalent to forcing the sheep 
to leave its foot in position when a 
warning signal occurs. Since the 
schizophrenic believes that his own 
activity inevitably will lead to anxiety 
and environmental retaliation, self- 
initiated action is an imperative ele- 
ment of reality testing and breaking 
of the conditioned avoidance reac- 
tion. “You’ve wanted to walk into the 
bar and order a beer for years now. It’s 
about time you tried it. Being des- 
troyed wouldn’t be as horrible as the 
life you’ve been leading.” 

I assume that most of the patient’s 
statements and activities are expres- 
sions of the defense against relinquish- 
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ing protective withdrawal and open- 
ing up to stimuli, hence against ac- 
quiring new experiences. And I tell 
them so with affect and insistence and 
Anglo-Saxon. While neologisms and 
other primary process communica- 
tions may have meaningful content in 
terms of primitive drive derivatives 
and object relations, it is futile to try 
to understand them or to interpret 
them as such. On this point I am in 
direct disagreement with persons like 
Rosen who at least on the surface em- 
phasize them. They represent in ther- 
apy a refusal to open channels of com- 
munication, reappraise the internal im- 
age of the world and introject any- 
thing new. The content requires not 
interpretation as in the case of trans- 
ference neurosis, but replacement by 
new introjections and more complex 
derivatives. Hence, I do not seek asso- 
ciations, but rather bludgeon the in- 
dividual and the group in group ther- 
apy with confrontations of their ma- 
neuvers while I am warm and _ sup- 
portive. I applaud all efforts to chal- 
lenge fears and test reality through 
action and show anger at self-destruc- 
tive (in my view) acts. I also recog- 
nize their pain and anxiety. Therapy 
groups gradually align themselves 
with me in doing so because they can 
more easily test reality for others than 
for themselves. 

Special attention needs to be given 
to anxiety which for the schizophre- 
nic is close to its biological source of 
being overwhelmed by stimuli and 
which is not clearly differentiated 
from the external events which occa- 
sion it. The patients’ efforts to permit 
wishes and external events to pene- 
trate will inevitably mobilize anxiety. 
The therapist must anticipate this 
eventuality and forewarn patients that 
it will occur, that their brains will 
turn to water, that they may think less 
clearly and observe poorly. They must 
be told repeatedly that anxiety comes 
from the inside and not the outside, 
that they are less at the mercy of stim- 
uli than they were as infants. They 
must become convinced that they can 
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learn to tolerate anxiety and that it 
will be lessened more effectively and 
enduringly by action than by fantasy 
or flight. Patients will often provoke 
persons in the environment and in a 
therapy group to punish them so that 
they can shorten the anticipatory anx- 
iety and also feel justified in main- 
taining the defensive withdrawal. 
They try to prove their fears are real- 
istic and must be forewarned about 
this too, because their desperation fos- 
ters almost incredible ingenuity in 
forcing others to confirm their worst 
suspicions, 

As the ego-destructive anxiety is 
lessened, the patient learns to recog- 
nize anxiety for what it is, perhaps 
also, to reduce its biological pervasive- 
ness. Then he becomes more willing 
to perceive and to integrate. By bor- 
rowing the therapist’s ego functions 
of reality-testing and anxiety toler- 
ance, he rebuilds and expands his own 
ego. When he experiences gratifica- 
tion, even in the presence of anxiety, 
he will admit that he can not retreat 
to what he was, no matter how much 
he tries to do so. The id has become 
our ally and the ego has accepted it 
and learned to contend with the con- 
ditioned superego introject. 

After a long period of individual 
work with a patient I prefer to assign 
him to a group for concurrent individ- 
ual and group therapy. As a final stage 
I prefer him to remain in group with- 
out individual therapy. 


The manner in which I relate to the 
group is, I believe, of importance in 
fostering introjection, reality testing 
and integration. I present myself clear- 
ly and with force as a real person. I 
admit and even insist that I have 
anxiety and defects (when, that is, 
the patient can tolerate an imperfec- 
tion in me), but I also demonstrate 
that I have been able to function and 
succeed anyhow. I enter into the re- 
lationship with my faults, anger, 
warmth, enthusiasm, discomforts and 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. And I inter- 
pret every effort to distance or distort 
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me. By being open as a person, the 
therapist can insinuate himself into 
the client and obtain group corrobo- 
ration when he shows how a patient 
violates reality testing of him. Relating 
to a real person increases tolerance for 
anxiety and lessens some of the cause 
of anxiety by providing some tech- 
niques other than flight for coping 
with situations and wishes. 

The use of group therapy is par- 
ticularly effective in fostering a core 
of reality-testing and experimentation 
and in lessening the potential overre- 
action to stimuli. (Forer, 1961). Ex- 
posure of their distorted fears in their 
relationships to other patients encour- 
ages trust and separation of fear from 
anxiety. Interidentification permits 
borrowing of reality perception. Forc- 
ing the group members to accept some 
of the therapist’s warmth and concern 
pushes patients out of the narcissistic 
withdrawal toward interest in one an- 
other. The group provides an oppor- 
tunity for a somewhat less intense re- 
latedness than the relationship with 
the therapist. Also, the unselective, 
generalized attitude of distrust of all 
relationships is broken down. Patients 
find different ways of relating to sep- 
arate group members as the therapist 
helps them to perceive their individu- 
ality. 

In the group I take the central role 
for some time, directing attention, in- 
terest and resistance toward me rather 
than dispersing it among the group 
members. Thus they can use their re- 
lationship with me as a temporary 
protection from each other and grad- 
ually interidentify in a sibling role 
as a protection against me. My central 
role enables me to work through their 
defenses against dependency wishes so 
that they can be experienced with me. 
Rivalries are established and motivate 
change. Patients have to learn to as- 
sert themselves to get attention and 
approval from the therapist as striving 
human beings rather than as “idless”’ 
vegetables; then they learn to be dis- 
satisfied with the therapist as their 
sole source of supply. 
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They may establish a collective de- 
fense against me at times, but by be- 
coming allies, they are forced to re- 
late to one another and in a sense 
are trapped out of their narcissism. 
Their interidentification is furthered 
also by my interpreting within the 
group their common distortions and 
misinterpretations and the motives for 
them. Thus their defenses against mu- 
tual relationships are loosened and 
the members becomes sources of mu- 
tual gratification. In contrast to neu- 
rotic groups, psychotic groups can 
benefit from outside contact and I 
encourage it. 


The kinds of interpretations which 
I make are essentially the same in 
group as those of the individual ses- 
sions. (Forer, 1961). However, my 
intensity and forcefulness are much 
greater in group. Group-oriented in- 
terpretations are more easily tolerated 
because they are shared. 


The group shows a gradual transi- 
tion through stages of defensive group 
identification against me, using me as 
the sole object of dependency wishes, 
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to the emergence of feelings of per- 
sonal identity with mutual gratifica- 
tion-seeking from each other, and fi- 
nally a widening search for outside 
objects. The group then serves as an 
auxiliary ego identified with my ac- 
cepting attitudes toward them and 
my biases toward reality-testing and 
gratification seeking. In my experi- 
ence, the final stage has been that 
group members become aware that 
they have been using the gratification 
of the group situation as a last ditch 
stand against outside living and they 
leave the group ready to participate 
in some measure in the community. 
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Relationship Between Aggressive Behavior and Psychological Tests’ 


Roya J. HASKELL, JR.” 
Johns Hopkins University 


This study is concerned with the 
relationship between test indices of 
aggression and overt aggressive be- 
havior. Since 1949, many investigators 
have studied this relationship, with 
somewhat inconsistent results (Purcell 
1956; Kagan, 1956; Fairweather, Mor- 
an, and Morton, 1956; Smith and Cole- 
man, 1956; Gluck, 1955; Albee and 
Goldman, 1950; Mehlman and White- 
man, 1955; Walker, 1951; Pittluck, 
1950; Mussen and Naylor, 1954; Tow- 
bin, 1959; Sommer and Sommer, 1958; 
Finney, 1955; Holtzman, 1950) . 

The tests which have been most fre- 
quently investigated have been the 
Rorschach and TAT, or modifications 
of the TAT, such as the MAPS; but 
the studies have differed considerably 
in the test indices of aggression em- 
ployed. Thus, some Rorschach studies 
have used formal scoring categories 
singly or in combination, while others 
have used various systems of scoring 
the response content for aggression. 
Studies using apperception tests have 
employed as the index of aggression 
either a straight count of the frequen- 
cy of aggressive themas or aggression 
scores in which various modifying or 
controlling factors including anxiety, 
are taken into account. When ascer- 
taining the validity of these various 
test indices of aggression, different cri- 
teria of overt aggressive behavior have 
been used, including ratings of the 
aggression reported in patients’ social 
and clinical histories and ratings of ob- 
served behavior by acquaintances, 
teachers, nurses and therapists. It 
seems very likely that much of the in- 


‘A dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The writer is most grateful for the 
assistance and guidance rendered by Mary D. 
Ainsworth throughout this entire study. 
* Presently employed by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. 


consistency in the findings of the var- 
ious studies is attributable to the fact 
that different outside criteria of aggres- 
sion were used. It is also possible that 
a contribution to inconsistency was 
made by the variety of populations 
that were used, including young school 
children, college students, military 
personnel, and psychiatric patients 
varying widely in diagnosis. 

The general hypothesis underlying 
the present study is that different test 
indices of aggression are differentially 
related to different criteria of overt 
aggressive behavior, The purpose of 
this study, then, is to investigate the 
relationship between a number of test 
indices of aggression found to be sig- 
nificant by previous investigators and 
four criteria of overt aggression dif- 
fering along a continuum of degree of 
manifest violence. Since it was not 
feasible at the same time to investigate 
the differential relationships between 
test indices of aggression and overt ag- 
gressive behavior with differing popu- 
lations, this study confined itself to a 
single, relatively homogeneous popu- 
lation, namely, hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics. 

The test indices employed were 
drawn from three tests — the Ror- 
schach, the TAT, and the Object Re- 
lations Technique, which is an ap- 
perception test designed by Phillipson 
(1955) to be intermediate between the 
Rorschach and the TAT with respect 
to degree of structure. It is hypo- 
thesized that the aggressive content of 
responses to the more highly ambigu- 
ous pictures of the ORT is more close- 
ly related to overt aggressive behavior 
than the aggressive content of re- 
sponses to the less ambiguous pictures 
of the TAT, since the occurrence of 
aggressive themas to the ORT would 
be more of a direct projection by the 
S than if the pictures suggested aggres- 
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sive activity. This hypothesis is at var- 
iance with Kagan’s (1956) findings 
that stories told to pictures suggesting 
aggressive activity are a better predic- 
tor of overt aggressive behavior than 
stories told to ambiguous pictures. To 
highlight the contrast between the 
highly ambiguous cards of the ORT 
and less ambiguous cards, the selection 
of TAT cards was limited to eight 
which commonly elicit an aggressive 
thema. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The Ss were 38 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic patients, 19 of them male and 
19 female.*? The average age of the 
female patients was 38.63 years with a 
range of 19 to 62 years. The male pati- 
ents averaged 32.89 years with a range 
of 18 to 53 years. The female patients 
averaged 14.69 years of education with 
a range from the 12th grade to the 
Masters Degree while the male pati- 
ents averaged 14.37 years ranging from 
the 11th grade through two years of 
medical school. All of the Ss were from 
the upper middle socio-economic level 
or higher. None of the Ss were chronic 
deteriorated schizophrenics since, for 
the purpose of this study, such indi- 
viduals were found to be untestable. 


Indices of aggression derived from the 
tests 


Rorschach Indices. The Rorschach 
was administered, scored and the re- 
sponses tabulated according to the 
Klopfer method (1954). 


1. Indices derived from content 

a. Card criticism. This index was 
taken directly from Towbin (1959) 
who assigned a score H, when antag- 
onism was expressed by S to the Ror- 
schach cards, for example, when S$ 
attacked, criticized, blamed, cursed, 





*The Ss for this study were patients at the 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Tow- 
son, Maryland. The writer wishes to express 
his appreciation to the clinical coordinator, 
staff psychiatrists and nursing personnel for 
their support and assistance throughout this 
study. 


pointed out imperfections, degraded, 
etc, the cards. 


b. Aggressive content. This index 
was taken from Towbin’s H,+H, in: 
dex. H, was given for hostile responses 
where direction and source of the hos- 
tility was not specified (e.g., gun, 
club, teeth, etc.). The H; category 
included all hostile responses that 
were not H, or H,. These included 
cultural symbols of aggression (e.g., 
explosion, savage, war mask, witch, 
cannibal, etc.), objects of aggressive 
acts without their source being speci- 
fied (e.g., burned, torn, cut open, 
killed, squashed, etc.) , and aggressive 
intentions (e.g., fighting, tug of war, 
etc:) 

c. Card criticism and aggressive con- 
tent. Towbin’s H,, H,, Hs responses 
were summed to arrive at each sub- 
ject’s score. In the present study all of 
the patient’s Rorschach responses were 
scored according to Towbin’s system, 
while Towbin scored only the first 
three responses given to each card by 
the subject. 

d. Aggressive color content. The 
color responses and the patients who 
gave them were divided into an ag- 
gressive category (e.g., violence, blood, 
fire, explosion) and a passive category 
(e.g., flowers, food, sunset, water) . 
This index was adopted from Som- 
mer and Sommer (1958), but one 
deviation was made from their pro- 
cedure, namely that the two groups 
of records were not selected so as to be 
equal in Sum C. 


2. Indices derived from formal scores. 

a. Lack of perceptual control score. 
This score was computed for each pa- 
tient according to Wittenborn and 
Mettler’s method (1951). This con- 
sisted of summing W, CF, C, cF, c, 
KF, K, kF, k, and dividing by R. 

b. Impulsiveness. Holtzman’s 
(1950) check list of impulsiveness 
consisted of 23 items which specified 
various ratios and relationships hy- 
pothesized to be related to behavioral 
impulsiveness. The sum of the items 
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checked constituted the subject's 
score. 

c. (CF + C):FC ratio. This ratio 
was included because it is hypothe- 
sized by Klopfer (1954) to be an in- 
dex of “outer control.” 

ORT and TAT Indices. The Ob- 
ject Relations Technique and_ the 
TAT cards 3BM, 3GF, 11, 12M, 
13MF, 17GF, 18GF, 18BM were ad- 
ministered in the usual way and the 
stories were recorded verbatim. The 
tests were scored separately, but by 
the same methods. 

a. Weighted aggression (Agg. Wt.) . 
The procedures used for determining 
the Weighted Aggression and 
Weighted Anxiety scores were based 
on Elizur’s method (1949) of scoring 
Rorschach content and adapted for 
scoring thematic test themas by Has- 
kell (1958). If a story contained a 
thema of murder, burglary, fighting, 
etc. it was classified as H, while stories 
of less intensity were designated with 
the symbol /. The number of H’s and 
h’s were tabulated (H_ scored 2,h 
scored 1, and summed to give an in- 
dex of the amount of hostility ex- 
pressed in the story by each subject. 


b. Weighted anxiety (Anx. Wt.). 
Stories in which fear was expressed 
where people were deeply afraid, hid- 
ing, etc. were scored A. Stories of less 
intensity were scored a. The number 
of A’s and a’s were tabulated (A scored 
2, a scored 1) and summed to provide 
an index of amount of anxiety pres- 
ent in the stories. 


c. ORT and TAT weighted ag- 
gression : weighted anxiety (ORT + 
TAT Agg. Wt.:Anx. Wt.) . This ratio 
was used to place those patients who 
had Agg. Wt. < Anx. Wt. on one or 
both the ORT and TAT in the “ag- 
gressive” group while those with Anx. 
Wt. < Agg. Wt. on both tests were 
placed in the “non-aggressive” group. 


d. Total aggression divided by 


ie .  _ Agg. 
modified aggression Mod. Ags.’ The 


following procedure was devised by 
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Pittluck (1950). The total number of 
aggressive needs and presses (Agg.) 
expressed by S in ORT and TAT 
stories was determined. The next 
step was to note the frequency with 
which the aggressive needs and presses 
were modified (Mod. Agg.) . This in- 
cluded such modifications as non- 
completion of the aggressive act, ap- 
prehension and punishment for ag- 
gression, denial of aggression, etc. The 
total number of aggressive needs and 
presses was divided by the total num- 
ber of defensive specifications for each 
patient and for the ORT and TAT 
separately. 

aggression divided 
Unmod, Agg. This 


e. Unmodified 
by total aggression 


scoring method, also devised by Pitt- 
luck (1950) , consisted of determining 
for each S the frequency of aggressive 
acts mentioned in the stories in which 
the characters engaged in such behav- 
ior without being caught, feeling 
guilty, etc. The score, then, consisted 
of the frequency of such acts divided 
by the total of aggressive needs and 
presses. 
Criteria of aggressive behavior 
Social history—“acted out” aggres- 
sion. The patient’s social history was 
examined to ascertain the frequency 
and intensity of “‘acted out” aggres- 
sion. Since there was some doubt as to 
the comparability of the histories with 
respect to the reporting of remote ag- 
gressive acts, tabulation was limited 
to behavior exhibited immediately 
preceding hospitalization. The pa- 
tients showed a wide range of behav- 
ior from extremely aggressive (e.g., 
attempting murder, fighting, smashing 
furniture, verbal abusiveness, etc.) to 
extremely non-aggressive (e.g., with- 
drawn, seclusive, mute, etc.) . The pa- 
tients were ranked in order of degree 
of violence of aggression and then 
divided into aggressive and non-ag- 
gressive groups. This ranking pro- 
vided an indication of the extent to 


‘The ranking of the social histories was done 
independently by Dr. Mary D. Ainsworth. 
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which aggression was “acted out” 
physically or verbally by the indi- 
vidual while living in the community. 

Nurses’ rating of ward behavior— 
manifest anger, The ward behavior 
of each patient was recorded on Pitt- 
luck’s (1950) “Rating Chart of Ward 
Behavior” by the charge nurse and 
her assistants. Pittluck’s “Affect Score” 
was computed from the ward behavior 
ratings by weighing each physical or 
verbal aggressive act reported on the 
chart by an estimate of how angry the 
patient seemed to be (annoyed, irri- 
tated, very angry or enraged) when he 
behaved aggressively. The nurses filled 
out a Rating Chart on each patient 
under observation. This was done at 
the end of each day for a five day pe- 
riod. No more than two patients were 
under observation at any one time on 
any particular ward. Pittluck (1950) 
reported reliability coefficients ap- 
proximating .80 for this Rating Chart 
which indicates that it is a fairly re- 
liable instrument. While the social 
history reports the occurrence of ag- 
gressive acting out behavior, the nurses 
ward rating reflect manifest anger 
whether or not actual physical vio- 
lence occurred. 

Therapists’ rating of interview be- 
havior. Each patient was rated by his 
psychiatrist on the Therapist Rating 
Scale devised by Walker (1951). The 
therapist rated each item of behavior 
according to frequency of occurrence 
(1 for rarely or never to 4 for very 
frequently or constantly) . Since each 
patient was rated by his own therapist, 
it was not possible to establish the 
reliability of the rating scale. Al- 
though the scale is divided into three 
parts, only section A and B were used 
in this study, Section A, consisting of 
13 items, is concerned with indirect 
manifestations of repressed or sup- 
pressed hostility as well as with overt 
hostility in the therapeutic interview. 
Section B, consisting of ten items, is 
concerned with the ways in which the 
patient reacts to his own expression 
of hostility and provides an index of 
the degree of disturbance about the 


manifested behavior. Two hostility 
scores were then obtained, one from 


section A and one from sections A and | 


B combined. Both these criteria are 
based on the psychiatrist’s clinical 
judgment of the expression of aggres- 
sion by the patient and seem to be 
more subtle criteria of aggression than 
that obtained from the social history 
or nurses ratings, since they are based 
on indirect manifestations of repressed 
hostility as well as upon overt aggres- 
sion. 


Procedure 


Before the psychiatrists and nurses 
made their ratings they received in- 
structions as to how the forms were to 
be used, and were given opportunity 
to ask questions. The instructions were 
the same as those used by Pittluck 
(1950) and Walker (1951) in their 
studies. Throughout the several 
months of data collection, repeated 
contacts were made with the psychi- 
atrists and nurses to make sure they 
were filling out the forms correctly. 
At these times’ they also had the op- 
portunity to ask any questions they 
might have. 

The week following the ward rat- 
ings, the patient was given the three 
projective tests by the author, and the 
psychiatrist made his ratings. The pa- 
tients were not aware that their be- 
havior was being rated by _psychi- 
atrists and nurses. The testing pro- 
cedure was presented to them as part 
of a general psychological evaluation. 
There were eight different hospital 
wards utilized in this study. Nine dif- 
ferent psychiatrists were involved, 
each psychiatrist rating his own pa- 
tient, and 22 different nurses were 
used in rating ward behavior. 


RESULTS 

No sex differences in test indices or 
behavioral criteria were noted. Except 
for a difference in mean age the male 
and female groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly, and consequently they were 
combined for the purpose of statisti- 
cal calculations. 
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Even though it was possible to as- 
sign scores to each S on each of the 
variables, the very large number of 
tied scores prohibited the use of rank 
order correlation methods. Instead, 
the 38 patients were divided into ag- 
gressive and non-aggressive groups for 
each of the four criterion ratings. On 
the basis of the 16 test indices, it was 
also possible to divide the patients 
into aggressive and non-aggressive 
groups for each scoring method. In 
some instances there was a_ logical 
cutting point to divide the aggressive 
and non-aggressive groups. For ex- 
ample, in the ratio of unmodified ag- 
gression to total aggression only those 
who had a score greater than | could 
be logically placed in the aggressive 
group. For this ratio 17 Ss were placed 
in the aggressive group and 21 in the 
non-aggressive group. In all other in- 
stances the Ss were divided into 
groups of equal size, or, where this 
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TaBLe I—Contingency Coefficients 
Between Criteria of Overt 
Aggressive Behavior 


Nurses Therapist Therapist 


Ratings Ratings Ratings 
Manifest of of 
Anger Hostility Hostility 
and 
Disturb- 
ance 
Social History 
Acted out Pia Ba 15 
Aggression 
Nurses Ratings 
Manifest — .30* 
Anger 
Therapist Ratings 
of Hostility m= 
7eP— D1 
"P< 25 


was impossible because of tied scores, 
into groups most closely approximat- 
ing equal size. The measure of rela- 
tionship used was a contingency co- 
efficient derived from the resulting 


Contingency Coefficients Between Test Indices and Criteria 


of Overt Aggressive Behavior 


* P<.05 


Social Nurses’ Therapists’ Therapists’ 
History Ratings Ratings Ratings 
(A) (A + B) 
TAT Indices 
Agg. (Wt.) 
Anx, (Wt.) 
—. me 35* 39** 
Mod. Agg. 
Unmod. Agg. 37% 49** 
Agg. 
ORT Indices 
Agg. (Wt) 30* 4Al** 
Anx. (Wt.) —.39** 
ORT+TAT Agg. (Wt): Anx. (Wt.) 45°° 35* 
Ags. * * 5* ; 
[a : : as 35* 
Mod. Agg. 35 53 35 ) 
_Unmod. Agg. 35* 53** 35* 35* 
Agg. 
Rorschach Indices 
Card Crit. 50* Pg 
Agg. Color Content 38* aon 
Agg. Content .30* on™ 
Card Crit. and Agg. Content 5O"* a 
Lack of Perceptual Control —.30* —.39** 
CF+4C:FC .30* 
oe Pl 
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2x2 tables. It may be noted that the 
maximum value attainable for such a 
coefficient is .707. 

It may be seen in Table I that the 
measures of aggression derived from 
the social history, nurses’ ratings, and 
therapists’ ratings of hostility are posi- 
tively and significantly correlated. 
However, the fourth criterion measure, 
which included the therapists’ estimate 
of degree of disturbance over hostility 
as well as hostility itself, is significant- 
ly related to the nurses’ ratings which 
reflect manifest anger, but is not sig- 
nificantly related to the criterion of 
acted out aggression derived from the 
social history. The correlation between 
this fourth criterion and the third, 
therapists’ rating of hostility, is spuri- 
ously high as the fourth includes the 
third. 

Table IT presents the contingency 
coeficients between the behavioral 
criteria and the 16 test indices which 
reached at least the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. All three tests—TAT, ORT, 
and Rorschach—yield indices that are 
related to one or more of the behav- 
ioral criteria. Although the TAT 
weighted aggression and Rorschach 
impulsivitity scores are related posi- 
tively to all of the behavioral cri- 
teria and the TAT weighted anxiety 
score is related negatively to all of 
the behavioral criteria, the coefficients 
do not reach an acceptable level of 
significance. 

Related most closely to the overt 
aggressive behavior reported in the 
Unmod. Agg. 

Agg. 
score. The TAT and orT“88-__ 
Mod. Agg. 


and the ORT Unmod. Agg. 
Agg. 


also significantly related to the social 
history. Although the TAT weighted 
aggression index was not significantly 
related to this criterion, the compara- 
ble ORT index is. The only Ror- 
schach index that is significantly re- 
lated to the criterion is the card criti- 
cism index. 


social history, is the TAT 





scores are 





Athongn the tar Ue Ae 
‘ Agg. 

—_. a 

and TAT Mod. Age. scores are 


also related significantly to the nurses’ 
ward behavior ratings, it is the ORT 
ME _ ang on Unwoe Aes 
Mod. Agg. Agg. 
scores, both with coefficients of .53, 
that have the strongest relationship 
with the nurses’ ratings. The ORT + 
TAT Agg. (Wt) :Anx. (Wt.), ORT 
Agg. (Wt.), aggressive color content 
and card criticism scores are also sig- 
nificantly related to the nurses’ ratings. 
While a number of the Rorschach 
and ORT indices are significantly re- 
lated to the therapists’ hostility rat- 
ings, the TAT indices are not. The 
test scores most closely related posi- 
tively to the therapists’ rating of hos- 
tility is the Rorschach card criticism 
plus aggressive content score with a 
coefficient of .39. An equally close neg- 
ative relationship was found between 
the criterion and the ORT Anx. (Wt.) 
score. The ORT + TAT Agg. (Wt.) 


Agg. 


:Anx, (Wt), ORT o> Agg. 


ORT 
Unmod. Agg. 
Agg. 
color content and the Rorschach ag- 
gressive content scores are related to 
the therapists’ ratings, while the lack 
of perceptual control score is signifi- 
cantly related to the criterion, but in 

an unexpected negative direction. 

When the behavioral criterion is 
the therapists’ rating of both hostility 
and disturbance about the hostility, 
the Rorschach indices of aggression 
are most closely related to it although 
there are two ORT indices which are 
also related significantly. Of interest 
is the fact that the (CF + C): FC 
ratio is related exclusively to this cri- 
terion and the lack of perceptual con- 
trol score is again significantly related 
in a negative direction. 

Only two of the indices, both of 
them ORT scores, are related to all 
four of the behavioral criteria. 


, Rorschach aggressive 
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DISCUSSION 


The fiidings of this study clearly 
support the general hypothesis that 
different test indices of aggression are 
differentially related to different cri- 
teria of overt aggressive behavior. 

The four criteria of overt aggres- 
sive behavior used in this study may 
be distributed along a continuum of 
overtness, from blatantly acted out 
violence to hostility that may be ex- 
pressed only indirectly and of which 
the individual himself is not necessar- 
ily aware, The social history reports 
the occurrence of incidents in which 
aggression is acted out. The nurses’ 
ward ratings indicate anger manifest 
to the observer, whether or not actual 
physical violence occurred. The thera- 
pists’ ratings were based not only on 
overt hostility in the interview situa- 
tion but also upon behavior that the 
therapist judged to be an indirect 
manifestation of suppressed or re- 
pressed hostility. An even more sub- 
tle judgment is involved when the 
therapist’s rating includes an estimate 
of the degree of disturbance experi- 
enced by the patient as a result of his 
direct or indirect expressions of hos- 
tility. The closer the criteria on this 
continuum of degree of overtness of 
aggression, the higher the coefficient of 
relationship between them. Converse- 
ly the further apart they are, the lower 
the coefficient; this is exemplified by 
the two extremes, social history ratings 
and therapists’ ratings of hostility and 
disturbance over hostility, where the 
relationship is not significant. 

It is clear that the TAT indices are 
related only to the more overt mani- 
festations of aggression and not to the 
therapist’s ratings. Even then, it is 
only when the presence or absence of 
defenses is taken into account that a 
positive relationship emerges. 


Except for the Rorschach card criti- 
cism score, which is primarily an ex- 
pression of overt aggression in the test 
situation and which is positively re- 
lated to the more overt criteria of 
social history and nurses’ ratings, the 
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Rorschach indices are related most 
closely to the more subtle clinical cri- 
teria which include judgments of hos- 
tility that is repressed and suppressed 
and of the disturbance occasioned by 
hostility. 


The ORT yielded indices related to 
all the behavioral criteria. Moreover, 
there is support for the hypothesis that 
the aggressive content of responses to 
the highly ambiguous pictures of the 
ORT is more closely related to overt 
aggressive behavior than the aggres- 
sive content of the responses to pic- 
tures which suggest aggressive themas, 
since the absolute frequency of the 
aggressive themas in ORT ™§ stories, 
without consideration of modilying 
factors, was found to be directly re- 
lated to the more overt aggression re- 
flected in the social history and nurses’ 
ratings. This was not found for the 
comparable TAT index. Apparently 
the ambiguity of the ORT pictures 
provides more of an opportunity for 
internal determiners to be projected 
into the story whereas the more 
highly structured TAT cards in the 
selection used provide too many cues 
which tend to limit the choice of 
major themas. Since neutral TAT 
cards where aggression is not strongly 
suggested were not used in this study, 
the possibility that they would be 
comparable to the ORT pictures could 
not be evaluated. 


Although the sheer frequency of ag- 
gressive content of the ORT was 
found to be related to the more overt 
aggression reflected in the first and 
second criteria it is clear that a closer 
relationship with all criteria is 
achieved when the index takes into 
account the extent to which the S does 
or does not modify his aggressive 
themas with controls, defenses or anxi- 
ety. This holds for the TAT as well 
as for the ORT, and indeed in the 
case of the TAT it is only these com- 
posite scores that have significant re- 
lationships with any of the criteria. 

These findings not only confirm 
many of the findings reported in the 
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literature, but also clear up some of 
the inconsistencies in the literature in 
terms of the differential relationship 
between the various test indices of ag- 
gression and different criteria of overt 
aggressive behavior. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate this point. 


Pittluck’s (1950) contention that 
the absolute frequency of aggressive 
themas in TAT stories is unrelated to 
nurses’ ratings of overt ward behavior 
was confirmed by the present study. 
In fact, the frequency of aggressive 
TAT themas was not found to be re- 
lated to any of the four criteria of 
overt behavior; this is in keeping with 
the findings of Fairweather et al. 
(1956), Smith and Coleman (1956), 
and Gluck (1955), who were unable 
to obtain a relationship between the- 
matic test indices and their criteria of 
overt aggressive behavior. However, in 
the present study when the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of defensive opera- 
tions is considered along with the fre- 
quency of aggressive thema, a substan- 
tial relationship is found between 
TAT indices and the two criteria 
highest on the continuum of overtness 
of aggression. This result is in agree- 
ment with Pittluck’s (1950) finding, 
even though only eight cards were used 
here instead of the full set of twenty. 
The finding of increased power of 
prediction by considering the occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of defensive 
operations is also in agreement with 
the conclusions reported by Mussen 
and Naylor (1954), Gluck (1955), 
Purcell (1956), and Smith and Cole- 
man (1956), who also used criteria 
high on the continuum of overtness of 
aggression. 

Kagan’s (1956) finding that pic- 
tures suggesting aggressive action were 
more effective in predicting overt ag- 
gressive behavior than more neutral 
pictures was not substantiated by the 
present study. Kagan’s criterion of 
aggression was fighting in school, and 
the test index he used was a straight 
count of the frequency of aggressive 
themas, which did not take into con- 
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sideration any modifying factors. In 
the present study the comparable in- 
dex (Agg. Wt.), when derived from 
the responses to the TAT pictures 
which had been selected as facilitating 
aggressive themas, was not found to be 
related significantly to any of the cri- 
teria, but when derived from the more 
highly ambiguous ORT pictures was 
significantly related to aggression re- 
ported in the social history and nurses’ 
ratings of anger in ward behavior. It 
may be that the discrepancy between 
the findings is attributable to the dif- 
ferences in Ss, for Kagan’s Ss were 
school children. 


Towbin (1959) found Rorschach 


card criticism to be significantly re- 
lated to overt aggression, whereas Ror- 
schach aggressive content was not. His 
criterion was aggression displayed in 
ward behavior over a four months’ 
period of observation. The present 
study confirms these findings when the 
criterion is either nurses’ ratings of 
ward behavior or the overt aggression 
reported in the social history. How- 
ever, when the criterion is therapists’ 
ratings either of hostility alone or of 
hostility plus disturbance attributable 
to hostility, it is the aggressive content 


that proves to have the significant re- | 


lationship, and the card criticism un- 
combined with aggressive content is 
unrelated to the criterion. 


Sommer and Sommer (1958) con- | 


clude that formal Rorschach determi- 
nant scores are unrelated to overt ag- 
gression, on the basis of their review 
of the literature concerning such 
scores and the reported criteria of ag- 
gressiveness. The present study also 
found the indices based on formal 
scores unrelated to aggression in the 
social history and to nurses’ ratings of 
ward behavior. However, when the 
criterion is the therapists’ ratings, and 
especially when the rating includes an 
evaluation of disturbance attributable 
to hostility, both the (CF+C): FC 
ratio and Wittenborn and Mettler’s 
(1951) lack of perceptual control 
score are found to be significantly re- 
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lated to the criterion, although Holtz- 
man’s (1950) check list was unrelated 
to any of the present criteria. Sommer 
and Sommer’s finding that Rorschach 
content alone is not closely related to 
overt aggressive behavior is also sup- 
ported when the criteria were social 
history and nurses’ ratings of ward 
behavior, but not for the criteria in- 
volving therapists’ ratings. Sommer 
and Sommer’s own index based on the 
content of Rorschach color responses 
was found to be significantly related 
to the manifest anger reflected in the 
nurses’ ratings and to the hostility re- 
flected in the therapists’ ratings, but 
neither to the overt aggression re- 
ported in the social history nor to the 
fourth criterion which includes the 
therapists’ estimate of disturbance over 
hostility. 

Since the therapists’ ratings are 
based on indirect manifestations of 
repressed or suppressed aggression as 
well as upon more overt aggression, 
and since the Rorschach indices tend 
to be related to the therapists’ ratings 
while the TAT indices are related to 
the more overt aggression reflected in 
the social history and nurses’ ratings, 
the present study lends support to 
Walker’s (1951) suggestion that the 
Rorschach indices of aggression are 
related to hostility of which the pati- 
ent may or may not be conscious, and 
his contention that the Rorschach is 
sensitive to a “deeper” level of the 
personality structure than is the TAT. 

The significant but unexpectedly 
negative relationship between the lack 
of perceptual control score and the 
therapists’ ratings of hostility deserves 
comment. It is relevant to this finding 
that Wittenborn and Mettler (1951) 
obtained a negative correlation §be- 
tween this score and psychiatrists’ rat- 
ings of severity of symptoms in 
hospitalized schizophrenic _ patients, 
whereas it would have seemed reason- 
able to have assumed a positive rela- 
tionship between lack of perceptual 
control and both severity of symptoms 
and aggressive behavior. It may be 
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that, at least with a schizophrenic 
population, this index based as it is 
upon shading and color determinants, 
reflects not so much a lack of control 
as a certain responsiveness to inter- 
personal stimuli that indirectly may 
constitute some tenuous basis of con- 
trol. 


Finally, it may be concluded that 
the indices of aggression derived from 
projective techniques, specifically the 
Rorschach, TAT and ORT, are not 
only related differentially to different 
criteria of overt aggression, but that 
most of the significant relationships 
are substantial. The obtained contin- 
gency co-efficients may be considered 
substantial, both in the light of the 
fact that the maximum coefficient at- 
tainable is .707, and considering that 
the test indices are intended to reflect 
personality factors alone. To “pre- 
dict” aggressive behavior much more 
precisely, the prediction would have 
to be based upon a knowledge of situ- 
ational factors as well as upon person- 
ality factors, for it is inconceivable that 
the degree of aggression manifested by 
a person in any given situation could 
be totally dependent upon his person- 
ality and entirely independent of the 
situation in question. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the relation- 
ship between indices of aggression de- 
rived from the Object Relations Tech- 
nique, TAT, and Rorschach and four 
criteria of overt aggressive behavior. 
The subjects consisted of 19 male and 
19 female hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients. The measures of overt ag- 
gressive behavior were obtained from 
the individuals’ social history, nurses’ 
ratings of ward behavior, therapists’ 
ratings of hostility and therapists’ rat- 
ings of hostility plus the degree of dis- 
turbance over such feelings. The vari- 
ous test indices were found to be re- 
lated differentially to the criteria of 
overt aggressive behavior. The major 
conclusions were that: (a) it is possi- 
ble to predict aggressive behavior from 
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the ORT, TAT, and Rorschach; (b) 
prediction is best when attention is 
paid not only to how much aggression 
is expressed in test responses, but the 
ways in which it is modified; (c) 
while the ORT is related to all four of 
the measures of overt behavior, the 
TAT is related to the more direct ex- 
pression of overt aggression and the 
Rorschach is related primarily to the 
therapists’ more subtle clinical ratings 
of hostility and how disturbed the 
patient is about his own hostile feel- 
ings; and (d) aggressive content of re- 
sponses to the more highly ambiguous 
ORT pictures is more closely related 
to overt aggressive behavior than the 
aggressive content of responses to less 
ambiguous TAT pictures. 
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A Sexual Differentiation Scale for the D-A-P Test 
(for use with children) 


Mary R. HawortH! AND CHERYL J. NORMINGTON 
Michigan State University 


Numerous attempts have been made 
to explore the possible significance of 
the differential treatment accorded 
male and female figures in the Draw- 
A-Person Test. One general approach 
has involved testing the early assump- 
tions of Machover (1949) that the sex 
of the first-drawn figure and the rela- 
tive size of the figures may provide 
clues to sexual identification and sex- 
ual inversion. The studies in this 
area reviewed by Brown and Tolor 
(1957) and Swensen (1957) present 
generally unrewarding and equivocal 
results, both with respect to normative 
and criterion groups of adults, and 
to evidences of stability or predictable 
shifts in the identification figures of 
children. 

Another approach is concerned 
with the degree of sexual differentia- 
tion between the two figures of the 
pair and the extent to which both 
figures are adequate representations 
of the respective sexes. The emphasis 
here is on the development of the 
ability to increasingly differentiate the 
essential features of maleness and fe- 
maleness, implying a_ progressive 
awareness of sex differences and the 
final acceptance of one’s own sex-role 
in a bi-sexual society. Again, Mach- 
over’s (1949) assumptions are per- 
tinent. She states, “The particular 
type of treatment accorded the 
pair of figures drawn by a subject may 
be associated with the degree of iden- 
tification with the male and female 
figure that is characteristic of the sub- 
ject” (p. 101), and “The attitudes of 
the subject toward the sexes is con- 
sidered the basic determinant in the 
differential treatment” (p. 102). 
Machover (1949, 1953, 1960) has re- 
peatedly emphasized the differential 
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treatment of male and female figures 
by boys and girls throughout the 
latency years, She feels that the superi- 
ority of the girl in this period reflects 
certain cultural factors which also 
make it difficult for the boy to assert 
his masculinity and still win approval. 
Later, during puberty, it is the girl 
who is faced with more problems in 
role identification, while the boy is 
finally able to channel his energy and 
impulses into culturally sanctioned 
masculine endeavors. 


Historically, the current interest in 
differentiation between two figures 
had its origins in studies of the ex- 
tent to which feminine characteristics 
were portrayed in the male figure in 
the Draw-A-Man Test. Goodenough 
(1926) presented a table of character- 
istics most often drawn by boys and 
girls. She observed that some children 
were found to include in the male fig- 
ure, characteristics more typical of 
those drawn by the opposite sex. Geil 
(1944) and Darke and Geil (1948) 
analyzed the feminine attributes in- 
corporated into drawings of males by 
male homosexuals. 


One of the earliest attempts to as- 
sess developmental aspects via pairs of 
drawings was Modell’s (1951) study 
of personality changes accompanying 
regressions and subsequent recoveries. 
Judges rated series of pairs of draw- 
ings for the extent of change in the 
differentiation of appropriate sexual 
characteristics. Modell found that “re- 
gression is accompanied by loss of 
sexual differentiation of the body im- 
age” and suggests that this loss “‘is re- 
lated to an almost complete return to 
a pregenital stage of development” 
(Modell, 1951, p. 595) . 

Fisher 
pairs of 


and Fisher (1952) secured 
drawings from hospitalized 
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female patients and developed a four- 
point rating scale of “degree of fem- 
ininity” for the analysis of the female 
figure only. 

Swensen (1955) has developed a 
nine-point scale of sexual differentia- 
tion for use in assessing pairs of draw- 
ings. He reports scoring reliability of 
.84 for two independent judges, and 
significant discriminations between 
the scores of an adult out-patient pop- 
ulation (fairly evenly distributed over 
the entire scale) and a psychiatric in- 
patient group (concentrated at the 
lower end of the scale) . The Swensen 
scale has been used by Cutter (1956) 
with sexual psychopaths; by Sipprelle 
and Swensen (1956) with college stu- 
dents undergoing psychotherapy; and 
by Murphy (1957) with adult job- 
applicants. 

The Swensen scale has not been 
widely used as yet with children, In 
a study of the drawings of children 
(grades | to 8), Swensen and Newton 
(1955) found both boys’ and girls’ 
scores improve rapidly from age six 
to eight, but that girls differentiate 
significantly better than boys through 
seventh grade. By eighth grade, boys 
have caught up with girls, and no 
differences were noted between these 
cighth graders’ scores and those of 
college students. 

Rabin and Limuaco (1959) report 
the use of a modification of the Swen- 


sen scale in a cross-cultural study of 


sex identification and differentiation 
in Filipino and American children 
nine to twelve years of age. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT SCALE 
In attempting to apply the Swen- 
sen scale to drawings secured by 
Rabin? from Israeli and American 
children, considerable difficulty was 
encountered. These nine- and_ten- 
year-olds were not emphasizing “breast 
and buttocks” which are the main 
criteria for scores beyond Swensen’s 
level 4. Nevertheless, many of the 
drawings indicated clear awareness of 
sex differences. It was further noted 


“Data to be reported by A. I. Rabin. 
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that there seemed to be a stage, not 
accounted for by Swensen, in which 
one figure was portrayed with more 
sex appropriate characteristics than 
was the other. 

Consequently a modification of the 
Swensen scale was developed by Ha- 
worth, which appears to be more ap- 
propriate for use with children. Four 
descriptive levels were adopted as fol- 
lows: 

1. Figures nearly the same, no ap- 
parent sex. 

2. Similar body configuration and 
facial features, minimal differentia- 
tion, 

3. One figure more clearly differen- 
tiated as to sex. 

t. Each figure well differentiated as 
to sex. 

These levels are somewhat equiv- 
alent to Swensen’s levels 1, 4 or 5, 7 
(except that one figure is more differ- 
entiated) , and 9. Two judges* scored 
80 protocols of the Rabin data, using 
only the four descriptive categories, 
and achieved 89 per cent agreement. 

In order to objectify the scoring 
process, types of items to be scored 
and criteria to be met at each level 
were set up empirically (see Figure 
1). Certain items had_ repeatedly 
entered into the judges’ decisions, es- 
pecially between levels 3 and 4. An 
item-by-item tabulation disclosed 
those items (Type C) which seem to 
appear earlier in the developmental 
process as opposed to the more highly 
refined, sex-linked items (Type D) 
that characterized the drawings which 
had been globally ranked at the high- 
est level. For example, it was found 
that guns, pipes, and pockets appear 
rather early and on otherwise fairly 
primitive males figures, while mus- 
taches, pocket handkerchiefs, and coat 
lapels are rarely found until both fig- 
ures are drawn in clearly sex-appro- 
priate terms. 

Each figure is objectively scored* by 





Pr. A. f. 
‘Directions for scoring follow the scale, 


Rabin and the senior author. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING THE SEXUAL DIFFERENTIATION SCALE (Fic. 1) 
1. Count the number of items present on each figure according to the criteria. 
2. Locate corresponding scores on the scale to determine level of differentiation. 
3. Lack of B items may be compensated by C items, otherwise count maximum of two C items 
per figure. 
4. In the final count, 5 is the maximum score attained and in most cases is distributed as 
follows: two B items, two C items, and one D item. 
5. Always consider specific items in terms of the differentiation between the two figures. For 
example: 
Type B: Pants - skirt. Do not credit either figure if both have pants. 
Hair length. Do not credit either figure if hair is same length in both, Give 1 
credit to each figure if female hair longer than male’s; or if hair present on 
female and absent on male. 
Type C: Heels, Credit female if heels present only on female figure, or higher than on 
male. 
Heart-shaped lips. Must be more prominent on female figure, if present on both. 
Type D: Nipped waist. Credit female only if contours more pronounced than on male. 
6. Female items needing clarification: 
Type C: Elaborate hair style. Must be more than simple fill-in or continuous loops hug- 
ging head. Credit if braids, definite bangs, upswept, pony-tail, long ringlets, etc. 
Type D: Breasts. Not always accompanied by “nipped waist” and vice versa. Most often 
found on profile figures. Credit if indicated on front view by circles, shaded 
undercurves, etc. Credit if originally drawn and then erased. 
Nipped waist. Must be continuous in-curving line (i.e., mot triangular skirt 
attached to triangular or oval torso) . 


e 


7. Male items needing clarification: 


Type C: Man’s hat, Assume hair is under hat even though not shown (i.e., 2 points 
credited) . 
Type D: Lapels. Shirt collars not credited; only definite lapels on coat or jacket. 


Pocket handkerchief. Credit even though subsequently erased. (Due to the 
current style of rectangular pocket handkerchiefs for men, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish from pocket flaps or bands. Credit if entire upper section 
was added on after the main pocket area, rather than an additional line drawn 
across the pocket.) 

Occupational uniform. Cowboy uniforms credited if complete (hat, high-heeled 
boots, guns, etc.) and mature in treatment (i.e., representing a man rather than 
a child “dressed up” for play) . 





a point system, and the pair of scores 
can then be transposed into the ap- 
propriate level of differentiation. Ex- 
amples of representative pairs of 
drawings for each level are shown in 
Figure 2. 

An important consideration in a 
scale of this type is the effect of draw- 
ing skill and/or intelligence on the 
ability to differentiate. If higher levels 
are only reflecting increased mental 
age, then no great confidence can be 
put in the scale as a developmental 
index of sexual awareness. Machover 
(19149, 1953) approaches this problem 
from a clinical standpoint by pointing 
out the wide discrepancy frequently 
found in the execution of the male 


and female figures. She interprets this 
as indicating that skill in drawing is 
unrelated to sexual differentiation. 
Swensen (1955) reports that adult’s 
ability to differentiate sexual charac- 
teristics was not significantly related 
to drawing ability as measured by the 
Pascal and Suttell method of scoring 
Ss’ Bender-Gestalt reproductions. 
Murphy (1957) found no significant 
sex differences in terms of drawing 
ability (as measured by Goodenough 
scores), although females differenti- 
ated significantly better than the males 
on the Swensen scale. Rabin and 
Limuaco (1959) also found that draw- 
ing ability (Goodenough score) was 
not responsible for the extent of sexu- 
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Tevel 1 














Fic. 2. Examples of Pairs of Drawings for Each Level of the Sexual Differen- 
tiation Scale. 


al differentiation (Swensen scale) 
shown in drawings by children. 


In Haworth’s scale for children, 
eleven items are used in scoring the 
male figure. Only four of these (hair, 
clothing present, two items of cloth- 
ing, costume complete) are in any 
way similar to Goodenough items; 
only the latter two items would apply 
at levels 3 and 4. Consequently, it 
seems highly unlikely, on an a priori 
basis, that any great degree of corre- 
spondence would be found between 
mental ability and level of differentia- 
tion, even if the Goodenough scores 
were used as criterion. Nevertheless, 
to avoid the use of the same drawings 
for the evaluation of both intellectual 
and differential abilities, an outside 
measure of mental ability was used in 
the present study. 

The following aspects of the scale 
will be considered: scoring reliability, 
normative data, effect of intelligence, 
and relative emphasis on own or 
opposite sex. 


PROCEDURE 


Pairs of drawings were secured from 
312 children, ages seven through 
twelve, representing all the children 
of these ages in two classrooms from 
each of the first six elementary grades 
in a single community with a popu- 
lation of 18,000.° Selection of the class- 
es was such that parental occupa- 
tions, for each grade, closely approxi- 
mated the U.S. Census of Population 
norms for 1950. The only major shift 
was from farmers and farm laborers 
to crafismen and foremen. There were 
approximately 50 children at each 
age level, with fairly equal distribu- 
tion between the sexes, as shown in 
Table I. The Draw-A-Person Test was 
administered as a group test in each 
classroom by the same examiner. 


Owosso, Michigan. Lhe authors wish to 
thank the principals and teachers of the co- 
operating schools for their willingness to 
make time and facilities available for this 
research. 
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TaBLe I—Distribution of Sample 
Age Boys Girls Total 

6-6 to 7-5 22 28 50 
7-6to 8-5 29 22 51 
8-6to 9-5 25 26 51 
9-6 to 10-5 29 35 64 
10-6 to 11-5 20 29 49 
11-6 to 12-5 24 23 47 
Totals 149 163 312 


Results of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity were available for 
182 children from nine through twelve 
years of age. The mean IQ was 108.46 
with a standard deviation of 15.7. 

RESULTS 
Reliability of scoring 

All drawings were initially scored 
by one of the authors. The second 
author then scored 100 pairs which 
had been selected by choosing every 
third set from each grade. Agreement 
between the judges was 88 per cent. 
In an earlier pilot study, these same 
two judges achieved 90 per cent agree- 
ment when scoring 100 pairs of draw- 
ings. 


Normative data 

The mean level of differentiation 
was determined at each age for boys 
and girls separately and for combined 
groups. Figure 3 shows that the ability 
to differentiate between the sexes im- 
proves as a function of age, with girls 
consistently scoring higher than boys 
except at age 11. 
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Fic. 3. Mean Level of Differentia- 
tion (Ages 7 through 12). 
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An inspection of the proportions of 
children using each level at each age 
shows the majority of seven-year-olds 
(64 per cent) are using level 2, with 
the remainder divided fairly equally 
between levels 1 and 3. At ages eight 
and nine, level 3 gains and is almost 
equal to level 2 with approximately 
90 per cent combined use of these two 
levels. Level 3 is clearly the most char- 
acteristic level for ages 10, 11, and 12, 
with 60-65 per cent use at these ages. 
Level | is used by only 3 per cent of 
ten-year-olds and disappears com- 
pletely by age 11. For level 4, there is 
an abrupt increase to 20 per cent at 
age 12 from 2 and 3 per cent usage at 
ages 9 through 11. 


Relationship between intelligence 
and level of differentiation. 


In order to hold chronological age 
constant, correlations between IQ 
scores and level of differentiation 
were computed at each of the four 
ages for which intellectual measures 
were available (N = 182). Level of 
differentiation was dichotomized be- 
tween the fairly undifferentiated 
drawings of levels 1 and 2 and the 
more advanced productions of levels 
3 and 4. The bi-serial correlations 
shown in Table II were low and non- 
significant. 


TABLE II—Bi-serial Correlations 
Between IQ and Level of 


Differentiation 
Age N r p 
9 41 .06 ns 
10 56 .20 ns 
11 47 08 ns 
12 38 14 ns 


The IQ scores for these 182 Ss, 
when converted to mental ages, 
spanned 11 mental years and corre- 
lated (bi-serial) .261 with level of 
differentiation. Chronological age for 
all 312 Ss spanned six years and corre- 
lated (bi-serial) .452 with level of 
differentiation. 

Both approaches seem to indicate 
that higher levels of differentiation 
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TasLe I1I—Treatment of Figures at Level 3 (Boys) 


Own-sex 
Age N emphasis 
| S 67% 
8 9 45 
9 9 32 
10 15 13 
11 13 39 
12 17 53 
Total group 66 38% 


Equal Opposite-sex 
emphasis emphasis 
33%, 0% 
33 22 
11 57 
67 20 
15 46 
6 41 
27% 30% 


TaBLe I1V—Treatment of Figures at Level 3 (Girls) 


Own-sex Equal Opposite-sex 

Age N emphasis emphasis emphasis 

7 8 18%, 12.5% 125%, 

8 3 46 31 23 

9 10 70 20 10 
10 4 67 15 18 
11 15 67 13 20 
12 13 92 0 8 

Total group 86 69% 15% 16% 


are more closely related to develop- 
mental age changes than to intellec- 
tual ability. 


Relative emphasis on own or opposite 
Sex 

Within each of the four levels of 
differentiation it is possible for one 
of the figures to be given a greater 
number of sex-appropriate items than 
the other. At levels | and 2 both fig- 
ures are relatively immature, and the 
possible discrepancy between the two 
figures is not as marked as at the 
higher levels. At level 3 there are ten 
different combinations of paired 
scores, only two of which involve an 
equal number of points for each fig- 
ure. In the other eight possibilities, 
one figure can be more advanced in 
treatment than the other by as much 
as three points, even within the limi- 
tation of not giving credit for more 
than two C items per figure. 

In order for drawings to score at 
level 4, it would be possible for one 
figure to carry more D items than the 
other, although in the present form of 
the scale the scoring is automatically 
terminated if one D item appears on 
each figure. Inspection of the 14 pairs 
of drawings which scored at level 4 
showed that no child employed all 
possible D items. Ten children either 


used only one D item on each figure 
or two D items on one figure with one 
D item on the other figure. Two chil- 
dren used two D items on each figure. 
The remaining two children used 
three or four D items on one figure 
and one D item on the other figure. 
Further analysis of level 4 must await 
additional data from children beyond 
12 years of age. 

To determine to what extent the 
two figures are treated differently at 
level 3, analysis was made of the 152 
drawings that could be classified at 
this level. The proportions of boys 
and girls at each age emphasizing own 
sex, Opposite sex, or treating the fig- 
ures equally are shown in Tables III 
and IV.° The differences between boys 
and girls were significant at the .001 
level (X? = 14.4). 

The data for seven and eight-year- 
olds are quite similar for the two 
sexes; beyond these ages, girls con- 
sistently show high emphasis on own- 
sex figures and decreasing use of 
equal or opposite-sex emphasis. In 
contrast, boys fluctuate markedly from 
age to age. At ages 9, I] and 12, 





“Practically identical results were observed 
in a pilot study of 106 children. Proportions 
of own, equal and opposite emphasis were 
39, 22, and 39 per cent for boys and 69, 17, 
and 14 per cent for girls. 
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roughly 50 per cent of boys are in- 
cluding more sex-typed items on the 
female figure. 

Clinically, emphasis on the oppo- 
site-sex figure would seem to be the 
most deviant response. In order to fa- 
cilitate further comparisons with the 
sex. of the first drawn and of the 
larger figures, equal emphasis at level 
3 was combined with emphasis on 
own sex at this level. Table V shows 
comparisons between boys and girls 
in treatment of own and opposite-sex 
figures. In contrast to the findings at 
level 3, boys and girls did not differ 
significantly with respect to own-sex 
treatment in first drawn or larger 
figures. 


Taste V—Comparison of Treatment 
of Own- and Opposite-sex Figures 


by Boys and Girls 
Opposite- 
N Own-sex sex 

Larger figure 

Bovs 147 62% 38% 

Girls 154 70 30 
First hgure 

Boys 149 79 21 

Girls 163 a 23 
Emphasis (level 5) 

SOVS 66 65 35 

Girls 86 84 16 


An examination of combinations of 
own vs. opposite first and larger, first 
and emphasis, or larger and empha- 
sis indicates that drawing one’s own 
sex larger contributes little to the 
picture. Patterns between sex of first 
drawn figure and emphasis at level 3 
show that 71 per cent of girls and 55 
per cent of boys favor their own sex 
in both measures, while giving pre- 
ference to the opposite sex in both 
measures is quite deviant for girls (7 
per cent) and boys (8 per cent). 
Mixed usage (i.e., own sex first and 
Opposite sex emphasis or vice versa) 
is employed by 37 per cent of boys as 
compared to 22 per cent of girls. 


Discussion 


The fairly regular progression of 
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mean scoring levels throughout the 
age range and the similarity between 
the curves for boys and girls suggest 
that there is a gradually increasing 
ability to differentiate between the 
sexes in the D-A-P. Girls consistently 
differentiate at higher levels than boys 
from ages seven to ten, are about 
equal at 11, and again surpass boys at 

These data are in agreement with 
those of Swensen and Newton (1955), 
who found that girls differentiate be- 
tween the sexes significantly better 
than boys through the seventh grade. 

The higher levels of sexual differ- 
entiation were not found to be de- 
pendent on mental ability, and this 
finding is consistent with results of 
studies previously cited. It would ap- 
pear that developmental aspects are 
being measured by the scale. 

The sex of the higher scoring figure 
would appear to be more meaningful 
than consideration of sex of first 
drawn figure or relative size of figures. 
Significant sex differences, favoring 
the girls, were noted in proportions 
emphasizing self-sex at level 3 but not 
for the other two measures. In actual 
clinical practice, the differential treat- 
ment of the figures at level 3 often 
suggests underlying dynamic factors 
that may be affecting personality 
structure. 

To the extent that aspects of iden- 
tification may be reflected in all three 
measures, the data seem to indicate 
that girls consistently favor their own 
sex while boys, as a group, show more 
confusion. These findings substantiate 
the views of Machover (1953, 1960), 
who suggests that the latency period 
in our culture is more conducive to 
the role of girls than that of boys. 
Lynn (1959) also points out that the 
early closeness of the girl to the same- 
sex parent gives her an initial advan- 
tage in progressing toward appropri- 
ate identification which may later be 
counterbalanced by experiences in a 
masculine-oriented culture. Boys, on 
the other hand, must shift from in- 
fantile identification with the mother 
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to incorporation of the masculine role 
which only gradually is assimilated as 
a result of the prestige, privilege and 
rewards assigned to the male in our 
society. 

Lynn (1959) distinguishes between 
the concepts of sex-role preference, 
sex-role adoption, and sex-role identi- 
fication, with the latter term referring 
to the“‘actual incorporation of the role 
of a given sex, and to the unconscious 
reactions characteristic of that role” 
(p. 127). From the data of the pres- 
ent study, the following hypotheses 
are advanced: that drawing the self- 
sex first may be an indication of sex- 
role preference, and that the Sexual 
Differentiation Scale is a develop- 
mental index of sex-role identifica- 
tion. Certainly further outside criteria 
of identification are needed before 
one could assert that ability to differ- 
entiate between figures is indeed re- 
flecting unconscious awareness of sex- 
role and the direction of sex identifi- 
cation. 

Further data are currently being 
collected in the early puberty age 
range to determine the age and uni- 
versality of attainment of level 4 and 
whether boys may surpass girls in the 
early pubertal years, as predicted by 
Machover (1960). 

Longitudinal data are also needed 
to determine whether or not the indi- 
vidual child may emphasize first one 
and then the other figure at level 3 
before progressing on to level 4. Sets 
scoring at level 4 would appear to be 
indicative of an advanced stage of ac- 
ceptance of one’s own sex and of view- 
ing it as a complement to the opposite 
sex. Again, outside criteria are needed 
for verification. 


SUMMARY 


The development of scales for as- 
sessing the degree of sexual differen- 
tiation displayed in a pair of human 
figure drawings has been discussed. 
Certain aspects of the Swensen scale 
seem to limit its usefulness with chil- 
dren. An adaptation has been devel- 
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oped which is designed to incorpo- 
rate levels more appropriate to chil- 
dren’s drawings and which can _ be 
scored against objective criteria. Four 
levels are recognized ranging from no 
apparent sex in either figure to clear 
and adequate differentiation in both 
figures. 

Normative data secured from chil- 
dren aged seven through twelve show 
gradually increasing ability in differ- 
entiation, with girls consistently su- 
perior to boys not only in level used, 
but in emphasis on own-sex figures as 
well. Chronological age is a more per- 
tinent factor than mental age in de- 
termining use of the higher levels. Sat- 
isfactory reliability between scorers 
was achieved. 

The scale appears to provide a de- 
velopmental index of psycho-sexual 
maturity, but further investigation is 
needed to determine to what extent 
the ability to differentiate between 
the sexes in figure drawings can be 
considered a measure of sex-role iden- 
tification. 
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Body Image Changes In Pregnancy 


OweEN L. MCCONNELL AND PAUL G. DASTON 
Duke University and VA Hospital, Durham, N. C. 


The relationship betweer somatic 
and psychological changes in pregnan- 
cy has been relatively unexplored. 
Bibring (1959) takes the view that 
pregnancy is a period of crisis involv- 
ing profound psychological and _so- 
matic changes, a view which corre- 
sponds well with common sense expe- 
rience. At the prenatal clinic of the 
Beth Israel Hospital, she and her co- 
workers have found a considerable 
number of their examinees to look like 
borderline cases, i.e., ambulatory, be- 
ginning, or arrested psychoses. They 
found . . . “magical thinking, premoni- 
tions, depressive reactions, primitive 
anxieties, introjective and paranoid 
mechanisms” (p. 115); but they also 
found a lack of pathological behavior 
prior to pregnancy and an immediate 
response to supportive therapy. 

Pregnancy is clearly a somatopsycho- 
logical event. One approach which has 
been found fruitful in conceptualizing 
somatopsychological relationships 
(though not of pregnancy per se) has 
been that of the body image (see 
Wright, 1960) . The body image refers 
to one’s perception of one’s body as a 
psychological experience and was first 
postulated by Schilder, as reviewed by 
Fisher and Cleveland (1958b), who 
have evolved a content scoring system 
of the Rorschach test based upon this 
concept. These investigators have 
identified two aspects of body image: 
Barrier (B) and Penetration (P). By 
Barrier, they mean Rorschach re- 
sponses referring to the definiteness 
and protective strength of boundaries. 
(e.g. knight in armor; turtle with a 
hard shell); whereas Penetration is 
scored for responses implying vulner- 
ability or weakness of boundaries (e.g. 
squashed bug; soft cotton candy) . Con- 
siderable research using this scoring 
system has been published (Cleveland 
and Fisher, 1954, 1956, 1957; Fisher 


and Cleveland, 1958a; Ware, Fisher 
and Cleveland, 1957). Although it has 
failed to be supported unequivocally 
by follow-up studies (e.g., Eigen- 
brode and Shipman, 1960) , the schema 
appears to be of considerable poten- 
tial utility in the investigation of 
somatopsychological relationships, 

Another approach to psychological 
aspects of pregnancy was employed by 
Groman!. Using the Osgood Semantic 
Differential, he measured changes in 
the body concept of women before and 
after parturition. Evaluative and Po- 
tency factors showed shifts, whereas 
the Activity factor remained relatively 
unaffected. Groman also found differ- 
ences between multiparous and primi- 
parous women, the former changing 
more rapidly after parturition. 

On the basis of Bibring’s observa- 
tions and Groman’s findings, it would 
appear reasonable to expect changes 
associated with pregnancy to be re- 
flected in shifts of the body image. 
The present study was exploratory, 
and it was decided to investigate preg- 
nancy in multiparous women to assess 
changes in the body image, using the 
B and P categories as indicators. 

MrtTHOD 

Subjects. S's were twenty-eight 
white, multiparous women from the 
Obs.-Gyn. Public Clinics at two local 
hospitals and a private clinic. (Thirty 
women were actually seen, but data 
for two S's were not complete enough 
to be used in analyses). Since Gro- 
man found multiparous women dil- 
fered from primiparous women as 3 
group on the Semantic Differential, it 
was decided to use only the multipar- 
ous so as to make the population more 
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homogenous and because they were 
more numerous, Mean age was 22.9 
years (Range 17-42). Mean education 
was 10 grades (Range 8-18). All fol- 
lowed the usual prenatal and delivery 
routines, so there was no problem with 
unusual cases. Each S$ served as her 
own control. 

Procedure. Each was seen twice. S's 
were tested first during the 8th or 9th 
month of pregnancy, the test battery 
consisting of the Rorschach test and 
the Osgood Semantic Differential, In 
addition, each was interviewed regard- 
ing her attitude toward this pregnan- 
cy. All testing was done by the same 
male E in set order: interview, Osgood 
Semantic Differential, and Rorschach. 

Interview, “Attitude toward preg- 
nancy” was viewed as a global concept, 
the interview being focussed on the 
mother’s general feeling of happiness 
or displeasure at being pregnant, 
whether the pregnancy was planned or 
unplanned, desirability of the preg- 
nancy from a financial standpoint, etc. 

Semantic Differential. This con- 
sisted of 17 pairs of adjectives such as 
“beautiful... ugly”, “hard... soft”, 
and “active . . . passive”, each pair 
anchoring a 7-point scale, These ad- 
jective pairs were selected on the basis 
of high factor loadings obtained from 
factor analytic studies and relevance 
to the concept rated. S was required to 
check on each of the seventeen scales 
the one point which best represented 
her body as it seemed to her at the 
moment. 

Rorschach. The Rorschach test was 
administered in standard fashion ac- 
cording to Beck. 

S’s were seen again three days after 
delivery, at which time the Rorschach 
and Semantic Differential were read- 
ministered, Of the twenty-eight sub- 
jects, 24 were available for Rorschach 
re-examination.; Practical considera- 
tions dictated this (e.g., they were in 
the process of being discharged). In 
these cases, only the Semantic Difteren- 
tial was administered, and no system- 
atic bias appeared to be operating. 
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Scoring. Attitude toward pregnan- 
cy was assessed by five psychologists in- 
dependently. Using the twenty-eight 
typed interviews, they sorted these 
typescripts into 2 equal piles: positive 
and negative attitudes toward preg- 
nancy. 

The Semantic Differential was 
scored by computing mean scores for 
each of the three major factors: Evalu- 
ative, Potency, and Activity. 

Rorschach protocols were arranged 
in random order, with all primary 
identification removed, and scored by 
a clinical psychologist familiar with 
the Fisher-Cleveland system*. Because 
B and P scores are related to total 
number of responses, all scores were 
adjusted in proportion to a response 
total of twenty, reasonably close to 
the mean (17.8). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We looked first at the interviews and 
found our judges had achieved a 
rather remarkable degree of agreement 
in categorizing attitude toward preg- 
nancy as negative or positive, There 
was complete agreement for sixteen 
cases, 4 to 1 agreement on 9, and a 
3-2 split on 3. These results are well 
beyond chance expectancies. This find- 
ing is of interest if only because it 
comes as a bit of a surprise to those 
who assume attitudes toward impend- 
ing motherhood are always strongly 
positive. A short interview with a 
stranger reveals expressed attitudes 
which run a fairly wide range and can 
be dichotomized by different raters 
with high agreement. One limiting 
factor to this generalization, of course, 
is the arbitrary nature of the dicho- 
tomy. Expressed attitudes fell on a 
continuum, rather than being as clear- 
ly negative or positive as the dichoto- 
my would imply. 

It will be recalled that the Osgood 
Semantic Differential loaded on three 
factors: Evaluative, Potency, and Ac- 
tivity. Comparing self-evaluations by 
“We are indebted to Mr, William Groman, 
Duke University, for his assistance. 
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our twenty-eight subjects before and 
after parturition, we found a higher 
evaluation of the body after delivery 
than during pregnancy. Using the 
Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks 
test (Siegel, 1956), the probability 
value of this being a chance finding 
is less than one in a hundred. This 
implies that pregnancy was viewed by 
S’s themselves as an unnatural condi- 
tion, with the body being misshapen, 
ugly and devalued. The body was also 
regarded as less potent after delivery 
than during pregnancy, It is tempting 
to infer from this finding that Potency 
reflects actualization and maternal role 
fulfillment, the pregnancy proving 
fertility. However, the data themselves 
seem to point to a simpler explana- 
tion, since S’s checked such items as 
“hard” and “thick” during pregnancy; 
whereas they checked “soft” and 
“thin” after delivery. Because the item 
content is so compatible with actual 
bodily changes taking place, the body 
image is isomorphic with reality, and 
a statistically significant result might 
be expected. The Activity factor 
showed no change. All three of these 
findings coincide with Groman’s re- 
sults (op. cit.) . 

We turned next to the Rorschach, 
for which test-retest data were avail- 
able with 24 S’s. We wished to an- 
alyze these data using Barrier and 
Penetration scoring. Stability of the 
scoring system over a similar time in- 
terval had been established as satisfac- 
tory (Daston and McConnell, 1961) 
and allowed us to assume that a major 
portion of any change in the present 
sample would be related to factors 
other than the stability of the instru- 
ment. 

We examined the protocols and 
found there had been a statistically 
significant decrease in Penetration 
scores after delivery. Following Siegel 
(1956) , the difference was significant 
at beyond the .05 level for a two-tailed 
Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed- 
Ranks Test. Only six of the 24 S’s 
showed increases in Penetration score, 
the probability value being at the 2 
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per cent level according to the Sign 
test (Siegel, p. 250). If we focus on 
the nature of the shift in body image 
as an individual proceeds from preg- 
nancy to a postpartum state, we ob- 
serve a reduction in responses imply- 
ing disruption and dissolution of the 
body boundary. If we reason that 
pregnancy involves intense upheaval 
of psychological processes, as Bibring 
has noted, then it follows that an in- 
dividual might feel less integrated and 
more vulnerable during pregnancy. 
Fantasies of body boundary disrup- 
tion may also arise as the mother an- 
ticipates the actual penetration of 
body boundaries during the birth ex- 
perience. Following delivery, the anx- 
iety and fear associated with pregnan- 
cy becomes attenuated, with vulner- 
ability concerns (and P scores) de- 
creasing. 

Barrier scores do not change in any 
systematic manner following parturi- 
tion. Using Wilcoxon’s Matched-Pairs 
Signed-Ranks Test, there were no sig- 
nificant differences found between test 
and retest. One possible explanation 
which may reasonably account for this 
lack of change is that the Barrier con- 
cept refers more to slower changing 
aspects of the body image. Shifts in P 
scores might be a function of situation- 
al factors threatening the ego; whereas 
B scores may reflect more basic and 
stable characteristics of the body im- 
age boundaries. In that case, neither 
pregnancy nor parturition would have 
marked effect on Barrier scores with- 
out some concomitant evidence of 
basic personality disintegration. This 
suggests a further study to compare 
psychologically normal pregnant wom- 
en with seriously disturbed ones. 

Attitude toward pregnancy, as 
judged from the interview material, 
was compared with each of the Os- 
good factors. (The three S’s for whose 
interviews there was a 3-2 split among 
judges were eliminated, In light of the 
forced choice technique employed in 
judging, this appeared more defensible 
than retaining them.) None of the 
comparisons between attitudes and 
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either Potency or Activity reached sta- 
tistical significance, indicating a lack 
of relationship. On the Evaluative 
factor, however, there were some in- 
teresting findings. Women with posi- 
tive attitudes tended to evaluate their 
bodies positively during pregnancy but 
negatively afterwards; whereas women 
with negative attitudes tended to eval- 
uate their bodies negatively during 
pregnancy but positively afterwards. 
The shift, even with the small sample 
available, was statistically significant 
at beyond the five per cent level’, 

This finding may reflect, particular- 
ly for the women with negative atti- 
tudes and negative evaluations of their 
bodies during pregnancy, a general- 
ived negativeness toward any change 
which might disrupt their adjustment. 
Pregnancy discommodes them, and 
they cannot help but react negatively 
to all aspects of the experience—and, 
conversely, react positively when the 
pregnancy is over. It is unfortunate 
data are not available regarding deliv- 
ery itsell, since it would be expected 
(following Davids and DeVault, 1960) 
that delivery would have been a more 
negative experience for them. It would 
also be of interest to study long-term 
correlates of this generalized negative- 
ness toward the pregnancy and_ the 
contrasting positiveness to her own 
body, We would expect something less 
than unqualified acceptance of her 
child, with perhaps more efforts made 
to regain her figure than in caring for 
the child. This warrants further 
study. 





The shift in body evaluation by 
mothers with positive attitudes also 
merits comment. These women were 
judged to be relatively happy with the 
prospect of an addition, and they 
evaluated their bodies positively dur- 
ing pregnancy. Three days _ post- 
partum, they evaluated their bodies 
more negatively. Perhaps this shift was 
related to a loss of some of the esteem 


*Using the Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel, 
1956), a U score of 27 (n, = 9, n, = 13) is 
significant, for a two-tailed test, at beyond 
the .05 level. 
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which attends pregnancy and a shift- 
ing of the center of attention from her 
to the neonate. It would be under- 
standable if the wife were to view her- 
self now the somewhat misshapen 
former container for the neonate—as 
less highly valent than before. 

Next, we compared our attitude 
measures (again eliminating the three 
3-2 splits among judges) with the Ror- 
schach measures. S’s with positive atti- 
tudes had higher Barrier scores than 
those with negative attitudes. A two- 
tailed Mann-Whitney U test was used 
for these comparisons, For B during 
pregnancy (n, = 12, n, = 13) a U of 
41 is required for statistical signifi- 
cance at the .05 level. We obtained 
a U of 42.5. For B after parturition 
(n, = 9, ny = 12), a U of 26 is re- 
quired for significance (.05). We ob- 
tained a U of 28. Thus, B scores ob- 
tained both during and after preg- 
nancy showed strong trends which may 
have reached statistical significance 
with increased sample size. Support for 
this view is gained when we add the 
three cases about whom our judges 
split, 3-2, regarding attitude, Using 
their data, statistical significance at 
the .05 level is obtained for B. This 
was not the case with Penetration 
scores. Although S’s with positive atti- 
tudes tended to have lower P scores 
than did those with negative attitudes, 
the difference did not approach statis- 
tical significance. 

There are several possible explana- 
tions for this interesting relationship 
between attitude toward pregnan- 
cy and the body-image Barrier vari- 
able. It may be that women with fa- 
vorable attitudes emphasize the ability 
of their body walls to protect and con- 
tain their young; whereas women with 
negative attitudes may feel that un- 
wanted, foreign objects have pene- 
trated their bodies. If this were the 
case, however, it seems likely that a de- 
crease in Barrier scores following par- 
turition would have occurred with the 
positive attitude subjects, as, following 
delivery, there would be no reason for 
their still regarding their bodies as a 
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protective container. As indicated, an- 
alysis of the results show that no 
change in B score occurred. Instead, 
what may be reflected in the Barrier 
score is a body-image attribute which 
is a fairly stable characteristic of a 
person. Perhaps firmness of body 
boundaries is roughly equivalent to 
ego strength and is a factor in deter- 
mining one’s overall adjustment to 
pregnancy or other stress (cf. Fisher, 
Cleveland, and Ware, 1956, regarding 
hospital adjustment of poliomyelitis 
victims) . From this viewpoint, attitude 
toward pregnancy could be under- 
stood as a criterion of adjustment, 
those women with firm, definite body- 
image boundaries having achieved a 
better general adjustment to pregnan- 
cy. This implies that a positive atti- 
tude toward pregnancy may not raise 
the number of B responses but rather 
that both may be functions of a factor 
which might be called ego-strength or 
maturity. 

Our reasoning is conceptually com- 
patible with Bibring’s findings that 
pregnant women seem to experience 
intense emotional disequilibrium with- 
out deteriorating basically. P scores 
may reflect feelings of disequilibrium, 
while B scores may indicate no serious 
impairment of ego strength. Interest- 
ingly, our pregnant women had higher 
P scores but approximately equal B 
scores in comparison to a normative 
group of 200 college students studied 
by Fisher and Cleveland (1958b). 
These authors have also found schizo- 
phrenics in general to have not only 
higher P scores but also lower B 
scores than neurotics and normals, In 
other words, the P score of our preg- 
nant S’s seemed more like those ob- 
tained from psychotics; whereas the B 
scores were similar to those given by 
normal subjects. This again can be 
taken as inferential support for Bib- 
ring’s observations, although further 
study is obviously required. 

Our final analysis involved compar- 
ison of boundary measures with the 
Semantic Differential factor scores, No 
significant relationships were found, 
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suggesting that these various aspects 
of body image may be independent of 
one another. How one feels about 
one’s body boundaries, we assume, 
may be a relatively unconscious atti- 
tude and hence on a somewhat differ- 
ent psychological level than the more 
consciously held concept of body im- 
age that is reported on the Semantic 
Differential. 


SUMMARY 


Three techniques were adminis- 
tered to 24 pregnant women. Attitudes 
toward pregnancy seem to be signifi- 
cantly related to the way one evalu- 
ates one’s body and to the degree of 
invulnerability of body-image bound- 
aries as reflected in Barrier scores. 
Generally, pregnancy was associated 
with increased Penetration fantasies. 
These decreased significantly follow- 
ing parturition. These findings were 
discussed in relation to psychoanalytic 
studies of pregnancy. 
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A Method for Measuring Aspects of Ego Strength’ 


J. Ricuarp Metz? 
University of Michigan 


In recent years the concept of ego 
strength (or ego functioning) has 
found increasing use in the clinical 
assessment of personality. “The Ego” 
is an hypothetical construct of central 
importance in psychoanalytic theory 
(Eissler, 1953; Fenichel, 1945; A. 
Freud, 1946a; S. Freud, 1953a; Grau- 
er, 1958; Hartmann, 1950; Hartmann, 
1953; Hartmann, 1956; Novey, 1958) 
embracing a number of psychological 
processes or functions, falling under 
one of more of the following cate- 
gories: Impulse regulation, reality 
testing, object attachment, and 
synthesis (A. Freud, 1946b; S. Freud, 
1953b; Glover, 1943; Green, 1954; 
Hartmann, 1939; Hartmann, 1947; 
Jones, 1942; Kris, 1950; Nunberg, 
1948a; Nunberg, 1948b; Rapaport, 
1950, Rapaport, 1951; Symonds, 1951; 
Waelder, 1936). Ego strength may be 
defined as the adequacy with which 
the above four major functions are 
performed. 

A review of the psychological re- 
search literature indicates that a vari- 
ety of techniques have been proposed 
for the purpose of measuring ego 
strength, or aspects of it. These have 
included questionnaires, such as Bar- 
ron’s special group of MMPI items 
(1953) or the Emotional Stability 
factor of Cattell’s 16 P.F. Test (Cat- 
tell, Saunders, & Stice, 1949); scales 
based upon intelligence test items, 
such as that suggested by Erika 
Fromm (Fromm, Hartmann, and Mar- 
shack, 1954); scales based upon Ror- 
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schach Test Responses, such as Klop- 
fer’s Prognostic Rating Scale (Klopfer, 
Ainsworth, Klopfer, & Holt, 1954, Ch. 
19); analysis of thematic material, 
such as that suggested by Holt (1958), 
Schafer (1958), and Wyatt (1958) , or 
(for dreams) by Sheppard and Saul 
(1958) ; scales based upon test bat- 
terics, such as that employed by Klop- 
fer, Crumpton, and Grayson (1958) ; 
and, finally, scales based upon re- 
sponse to psychotherapy, such as that 
proposed by Christenson (1951) . 

The validity of a number of these 
measures, especially Barron’s _ scale 
and the Rorschach Prognostic Rating 
Scale, has been empirically demon- 
strated. Moreover, the potential use- 
fulness of others has been cogently 
argued. However, in the case of each 
type of instrument, serious weaknesses 
may also be found. The question- 
naire, though appealing because of 
its objectivity, ease of administration, 
and reliability, typically lacks an ade- 
quate theoretical base, usually yields 
a single, undifferentiated score, and 
assumes the efficient operation of one 
of the very ego functions it is sup- 
posed to measure, namely judgment. 
For this reason, too, its usefulness 
with children is limited, even when 
they are able to read and respond to 
the items, Questionnaires are more 
easily faked, and are sometimes noi 
suitable for use with emotionally dis- 
turbed patients. 


The intelligence test technique for 
measuring ego strength has the ad- 
vantage of objectivity, and, as shown 
by Fromm et al, each of the impor- 
tant ego functions noted above is ap- 
parently represented at some point in 
these tests. Moreover, these items ap- 
pear to measure the various ego func- 
tions more directly than do the ques- 
tionnaire items, and it is more difficult 
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for a subject to give a false impres- 
sion of ability where it does not exist. 
Intelligence and developmental test 
items have been devised for practic- 
ally every age, and though many in- 
telligence test items require verbal ex- 
change many have been devised 
which do not, Nevertheless, no studies 
have been reported empirically de- 
veloping or validating these tests as 
measures of ego strength. In their 
present design, intelligence test items 
would not yield a differentiated pic- 
ture of ego functioning. 

Measures of ego strength based 
upon the Rorschach Test have a num- 
ber of weaknesses. The administre- 
tion of the test, particularly of the 
“inquiry,” is far from standard. Nor 
is the scoring, especially of the formal 
dimensions, at an acceptable level of 
objectivity (Zubin, Eron, & Sultan, 
1956). The test is of a highly verbal 
nature, and depends entirely upon the 
subject’s ability and willingness to 
communicate to the examiner by 
means of words. The amount of in- 
formation yielded by the test varies 
considerably from subject to subject. 
It frequently happens in a clinic set- 
iing that Rorschach records are “con- 
stricted,” and this seems particularly 
true in work with children. The Ror- 
schach Prognostic Rating Scale, which 
is the most systematically devised 
measure of this type to date, yields a 
single score, which masks the contri- 
bution of separate ego functions. 


Of the measures of ego strength (or 
aspects thereof) reviewed which are 
based upon thematic material, Holt’s 
appears to be the most systematically 
developed. The unsatisfactory level 
of interscorer agreement reported for 
Holt’s scoring system points up a 
weakness of this instrument, which 
is shared with the Rorschach Test. 
Other weaknesses, also shared with 
the Rorschach, are its dependence 
upon verbal facility and the willing- 
ness of the subject to communicate in 
verbal terms as well as an unknown 
degree of examiner influence in the 
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administration of the test. The last 
point would seem to be of special im- 
portance when formal characteristics 
of the stories are to be scored. 

An advantage of the type of battery 
used by Klopfer et al is the fact that 
ratings are not tied to any one test in 
the battery. This provides a degree 
of flexibility for the examiner, and a 
wider base of test information upon 
which to form judgments. The valida- 
tion of each scale separately, and the 
identification of independent factors 
allows one to form a differentiated 
picture. Most other measures of ego 
strength lack the latter feature. A 
battery of tests must be evaluated in 
terms of its component parts. In clin- 
ical practice today the typical test bat- 
tery used for measuring ego strength 
consists of the types of tests mentioned 
above, and therefore suffers the weak- 
nesses of those tests. 

Response to psychotherapy as a 
measure of ego strength has several 
weaknesses. In many settings this is 
the criterion which one wishes to pre- 
dict by means of a test. Even as a 
criterion measure it has its draw- 
backs. Other factors besides ego 
strength influence the course of psy- 
chotherapy, such as the patient’s mo- 
tivation for treatment, or the skill of 
the therapist. This renders equivocal 
“profiting from therapy” as a criterion 
of ego strength. 

Since the concept of the ego belongs 
to psychoanalytic theory, it would 
seem reasonable that any test of ego 
strength be constructed with that in 
mind. And since the theory postulates 
a number of psychological functions 
comprising the ego, such a test should 
ideally provide a differentiated pic- 
ture reflecting the adequacy of these 
separate functions. Also, such scores 
would provide more information il 
they were known to correspond with 
statistically independent factors. Such 
an ideal measure should have the ad- 
ditional qualities of standard admin- 
istration, objective scoring, and _ evi- 
dence of reliability and validity. 
Moreover, it should be usable with a 
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wide range of subjects, and should 
appeal to disturbed patients and chil- 
dren. It should not depend entirely 
upon verbal communication, Finally, 
it should be relatively easy to admin- 
ister and not too time consuming. 

This list of desirable qualities in a 
test of ego strength is admittedly ideal- 
istic, and the writer does not claim 
to have devised a measure embodying 
all of them. However, the methods re- 
viewed above do fall considerably 
short of this ideal, and it is for this 
reason that a new approach is re- 
ported here. 


The present study was designed to 
accomplish the following objectives: 
(1) to devise a technique for eliciting 
a performance relevant to the func- 
tions included in the psychoanalytic 
definition of ego strength; (2) to 
specify the dimensions of the _per- 
formance which are presumed to cor- 
respond to dimensions of the theoreti- 
cal definition; (3) to devise methods 
for quantifying and scaling (i-e., scor- 
ing) the performance along the speci- 
fied dimensions; and (4) to study the 
statistical characteristics of such scores 
obtained from a group of normal sub- 
jects. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 
The Technique 

The technique employed to elicit 
behavior relevant to ego functioning 
was a_ modification of Margaret 
Lowenfeld’s Mosaic Test (LMT) 
(Dorken, 1956; Lowenfeld, 1954). 
The modified test consists of six boxes 
of mosaic materials of various shapes, 
colors, and textures (hereafter re- 
ferred to simply as “boxes’’), which 
are administered one at a time. The 
boxes differ in the type of materials 
contained, the organization of those 
materials, and the number of pieces 
available. The first box in the series 
is one form of the LMT. The re- 
maining boxes were devised by the 
author. A wooden frame measuring 
1014 by 121% inches, with raised 
edges, is provided upon which S con- 
structs designs and pictures (here- 


after referred to as the production) 
with the pieces. A removable paper 
insert covers the bottom of the frame, 
providing a uniform grey background 
and a means of recording S’s re- 
sponses. 

In general, § is free to use any of 
the mosaic pieces provided in a given 
box to construct whatever he pleases. 
Liberal time limits are set which al- 
low the majority of Ss to complete 
their work. Testing time usually runs 
about an hour, 

The choice of technique was de- 
termined primarily by the need for 
a complex, creative task, which would 
reveal the functioning of the ego, and 
which would be amenable to quanti- 
fication. Other determining factors 
included the existence of some nor- 
mative data on the LMT (Stewart & 
Leland, 1952; Stewart & Leland, 1955; 
Stewart & Leland, 1957; Woolf & Ger- 
son, 1953), the fact that it has been 
demonstrated to have such great in- 
trinsic inferest for varied clinical and 
age groups, and the fact that some evi- 
dence exists supporting claims of its 
usefulness as a diagnostic instrument 
(Carr, 1958; Colm, 1948; Diamond & 
Schmale, 1944; Himmelweit & Ey- 
senck, 1945; Kerr, 1939; Levin, 1956; 
Maher & Martin, 1954; McCullock & 
Girdner, 1949; Reiman, 1950; Rioch, 
1954; Robertson, 1957; Shotwell & 
Lawrence, 1951; Wertham & Golden, 
1941; Wideman, 1955). Five other 
boxes of different kinds of materials 
were used in addition to the LMT, 
for the following reasons. First, it was 
felt that a larger response sample 
would yield a more reliable indica 
tion of S’s typical level of functioning. 
Second, the geometric shapes avail- 
able in the LMT facilitate the pro- 
duction of abstract designs. Since rep- 
resentational productions are neces 
sary in order to score certain test var 
iables, the contents of other boxes 
were devised so as to encourage S$ to 
respond with realistic rather than ab- 
stract productions. Third, the LMT 
was further modified by introducing 
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texture as a variable quality of the 
materials. Texture variation was in- 
cluded with the expectation that it 
might reflect the regulation of im- 
pulses to touch and to seek physical 
contact with others. The textured 
pieces also add to the interest and 
complexity of the task. 


The Dimensions for Analysis 


A list of 59 test variables which 
were thought to reflect various aspects 
of ego functioning was drawn up, and 
the variables tentatively grouped un- 
der four major ego functions. The 
manner in which the variables have 
been grouped is not crucial for the 
present study. In fact, it is recognized 
that several of the variables could 
have been classified under more than 
one ego function. Suggestions for 
variables to be included in the list 
were culled from a variety of sources, 
including the LMT and Rorschach 
Test literature, general clinical test- 
ing theory and the clinical experience 
of the investigator. The test variables 
employed are as follows: 


I. Impulse regulation 


1. Reaction time. 

2. Response time. 
Number of time limits reached, There 
are warning and final time limits for 
each box. 

1. Number of pieces used. 

5. Number of shape, color and texture 
classes used. 

6. Number of soft pieces used. 

Percentage of soft pieces used. 

8. Texture rejection and restricted use of 
texture. 

9. Number of warm color pieces used. 

10. Percentage of warm color pieces used. 

It. Color rejection and_ restricted use of 
color. 

12. Number of pieces used for diffusion 
(smoke, clouds, etc.) . 

18. Number of content categories (anatomy, 
animal, architecture, etc.). 

14. Number of different responses through- 
out the entire test. 

15. Number of different 
given box. 


responses to a 


16. Number of different details to a given 
box. 
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19. 


20. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


38. 
34. 


30. 


36. 


5 


38. 


39. 


40. 


E. 


45. 
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Completion (readiness of S$ to change 
his production following signal of com- 
pletion) . 

Ability to label the various objects of 
the production. 

Number of immature and bizarre ref- 
erences. 

Number of animal responses. 

Number of human movement responses 
spontaneously verbalized. 

Number of animal movement responses 
spontaneously verbalized. 

Number of involuntary movement re- 
sponses spontaneously verbalized. 
Total number of movement responses 
spontaneously verbalized. 

Design as sole response to Box 1. 
Number of designs as sole response to 
Boxes II-VI. 
Reality testing 
Realistic color usage (comparing the 
colors used by § to depict an object with 
the generally known colors of that ob- 
ject.) 

Realistic texture usage. 

Realistic label (comparing the shape of 
the mosaic production with the shape 
of the object in reality). 

Form dominance (extent to which the 
objects depicted have definite form and 
definite boundaries, e.g., clouds or dirt 
vs. chair or tree) . 

Organization of individual objects (ex- 
tent of organization within each group 
of pieces referring to a single object). 
Coherence of individual objects (con- 
sidering shape only, the extent to which 
choice and placement of pieces seem 
governed by plan) . 

Average number of details per response. 
Average number of responses per cate- 
gory. 

Average number of details per category. 
Overall organization (extent to which 
logical constraints fix the location of 
objects within a production) . 

Number of appeals for help (e.g., ques- 
tions asked of E during the test). 
Number of pieces touching edge of 
frame. 

Percentage of pieces touching edge of 
frame. 

Proper use of frame (pieces not extend- 
ing onto the raised edge, or spilling over 
onto the table). 

Stereotypy (repetition of shape, pattern 
and content) . 

Literal use of pieces. 
Stereotypy-literalness combined. 
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III. Object attachments 


44. Popularity of first piece removed: com- 
bination score (based on the frequency 
with which a given piece is taken from 
the box in a normative group). 

45. Popularity of first piece removed: shape 
score (based on the frequency with 
which any piece of a given shape is 
taken from the box in a _ normative 
group) . 

46. Popularity of first piece removed: color 
score (analogous to above items) . 

47. Popularity of first piece removed: tex- 
ture score (analogous to above items). 

48. Popularity of pieces used: popularity 
score (based on frequency with which 
various pieces are used in a normative 
group) . 

49. Popularity of pieces used: unpopularity 
score (analogous to above item) . 

50. Popularity of content (based on _ fre- 
quency with which various concepts are 
depicted with the mosaics in a norma- 
tive group) . 

51. Percentage of animal responses. 

52. Details in human responses X number 
of human responses. 


IV. Synthesis 

53. Number of relationships among objects 
depicted. 

54. Number of connections between pieces 
(indicating compactness) . 

55. Percentage of connections 
pieces. 

56. Movement - color balance (based on rel- 
ative magnitudes of items 24 and 10). 

57. Texture -color balance (based on rela- 
ative magnitudes of items 7 and 10). 

58. Satisfaction of subject (based on S’s re- 
sponse to the question, “Did it turn out 
the way you wanted it?”). 

59. Maintenance of boundaries (based on 
evidence of contamination, condensation, 
overgeneralization, transparency, and col- 
lision) . 


between 


Quantification of Test Variables 


An underlying interval scale was as- 
sumed for each of the 59 variables. 
Rules were drawn up for scoring the 
test response on each variable, and 
these rules were brought together in 
a scoring guide. Interscorer correla- 
tion coefficients were obtained (exam- 
iner and assistant) for nine variables 
which appeared to require the most 
subjective judgments. Independent 
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scorings were obtained on ten cases 
(three or four selected at random 
from each age group) for this pur- 
pose, and product-moment correla- 
tions were calculated between the two 
sets of scores. The interscorer correla- 
tion coefficients for the nine variables 
are presented in Table I. With the 
exception of variable 28 a fairly satis- 
factory level of agreement was ob- 
tained. Similar results were obtained 
when E’s scorings were compared with 
those of other psychologists. Scoring 
for the remaining 50 variables re- 
quires so little judgment that further 
studies of interscorer agreement were 


Taste I. Correlation Scorers on Items 
Requiring the Most Judgment in 
Scoring. 


Variable Product moment 
correlation 
16. Number of different details .99 
27. Realistic color usage 87 
28. Realistic texture usage 59 
29. Realistic label 89 
30. Form dominance 96 
31. Organization of individual ; 
objects 92 
32. Coherence of individual 
objects 9§ 
36. Overall organization 89 
43. Stereotypy-literal usage 
combined 81 


deemed unnecessary. It was concluded 
that the test generally meets the re- 
quirement of scoring objectivity. 


Illustration 


Figures | - 3 illustrate the very ade- 
quate productions of Subject 46, a 
third grade boy, to each of the six 
boxes. For the sake of economy, two 
productions are included in a single 
photograph. Limitation of space does 
not permit the publishing of scoring 
procedures in this report. The com- 
plete scoring guide is published else- 
where (Metz, 1959) . The photographs 
shown here are primarily intended to 
convey to the reader an impression of 
the type of materials used. However, 
comparing the productions of Subject 
46 with those of Subjects 73, 41, and 
50 (Figures 4 - 6 respectively) one 
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Fic. 1. Productions of Subject 46 
to Boxes I and II. I: Design. II: 
Ducks with tail feathers; water; land; 
tree; clouds; sun. 





46-77 


Fic. 2. Productions of Subject 46 
to Boxes III and IV. III: Fish; fish 
hook; worm (lower piece in hook). 
IV: Rabbit; carrot; clouds and sky. 








Fic. 3. Productions of Subject 46 to 
Boxes V and VI. V: Dog; trees; cloud; 
sun. VI: Cat; ground; sun; cloud, it’s 
going to rain. 





Fic. 4. Productions of Subject 73 
to Boxes I and Il. 1: Design. II: 
Design. 
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can see the way in which the variables 
listed above might be reflected in a 
subject’s performance on this test. 
Subject 73, a fifth grade girl, 1.Q. 
113, demonstrates, for example, a re- 
markable lack of adaptability and ex- 
tremely poor organizational ability as 
shown in her productions to Boxes I 
and II (Figure 4). Subject 41, a first 
grade girl, 1.Q. 104, reveals what may 
be a disturbing problem or fantasy in 
her response to Box IV (lower portion 
of Figure 5), where she depicts a 





Fic. 5. Productions of Subject 41 
to Boxes Ill and IV. Ill: (generally 
top to bottom) Part of the sky; part 
of a tree; tree; flowers; flowers laying 
down in the eggs; eggs; grass. IV: All 
blue sky (along top edge) ; this duck’s 
sleeping because it’s winter and its 
mother died (angular piece in center 
buried in fur); cotton that he saves 
(upper right) ; something he built his 
home with (remaining fur pieces) ; 
houses; flower (lower left); a round 
circle so none of his enemies will get 
in (to right of flower); ducks sleep- 
ing together (lower right) ; what they 
sleep on. 
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duck ‘“‘sleeping, because it’s winter, 
and its mother died.” She includes in 
her picture a round circle “so none of 
his enemies will get in.” Subject 50, a 
first grade boy, I.Q. 101, reveals a 
strange pre-occupation and_ bizarre 
thought processes in his responses to 
Boxes V and VI (Figure 6). In V he 


oesee 








Fic. 6. Productions of Subject 50 to 
Boxes V and VI. V: Boy (7 pieces 
generally in upper left, including 
eyes, nose, ears, and two pieces for 
mouth); this is what he uses for his 
hair in case blood comes out—he puts 
it on it (lowermost piece) ; stuff for 
his nose when it starts to bleed (small 
red piece below mouth) ; for his ear 
when he gets an earache; for his stom- 
ach when he gets a bellyache; for his 
other ear (3 pieces to right). VI: 
Salt you give to the dog when he gets 
sick (upper left); half of his hair 
when he loses it (fur pieces, upper 
edge); his bones (3 smooth pieces) ; 
hair for his neck; something for his 
throat when his throat gets sore; half 
of his hair for his neck; this is for his 
ear when he gets an earache. 
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depicts the head of a boy, surrounded 
with items such as “what he uses for 
his hair in case blood comes out.” In 
VI he depicts various items associated 
with an imaginary dog, such as “half 
of his hair when he loses it; something 
for his throat when his throat gets 
sore.” 


The qualities mentioned above for 
these examples are reflected in the 
standard scores of Table II. In this 
table a higher score indicates more of 


Tae II. Standard Scores (X10, «3) 
on Seven Variables for Four Subjects, 
Based on Total Performance 


Subject 

Variable 46 73 41 50 
19. Immature and bizarre 

responses 10 10 12 #19 
29. Realistic label 2 tf 6&6 4 
$1. Organization of 

individual obj. m t+ 6 f 
36. Overall organization 2h 8 6 
11. Stereotypy 1 7 
12. Literal usage 8 8 8 19 
50. Popularity of content 6s t= 8 7 


the trait implied by the variable name 
to the left. Thus, it can be seen that 
Subject 46 shows less than the average 
amount of stereotypy throughout his 
six productions, but depicts some very 
popular ideas. It can also be seen that 
Subject 50’s performance on_ these 
variables is quite atypical when com- 
pared with the total group of 96 chil- 
dren (described below) . 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


The normative data were based on 
the responses of 96 elementary school 
children of both sexes, drawn at ran- 
dom equally from the first, third, and 
fifth grades of an upper socio-eco- 
nomic class and a lower socio-eco- 
nomic class school respectively. 


Two alternate procedures for ad- 
ministering the test (Plan A and Plan 
B) were followed. The essential dif- 
ference between the two plans was 
that for Boxes II - VI S was instructed 
either to make “anything you want” 
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(Plan A) or “something that looks 
like something” (Plan B). All Ss were 
instructed to make “anything you 
want” for Box I. 


_Ss were tested individually. Color 
photographs of the S’s productions 
were obtained during the examina- 
tion and were later used for scoring. 
After the mosaic testing of all Ss was 
completed, the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Tests (1952) were administered in 
group form. Intelligence quotients 
were obtained for all S’s, following 
the instructions in the Kuhlmann-An- 
derson test manual. All scores were 
coded and punched on IBM cards for 
machine handling. In addition to 
the 59 test variables, data pertaining 
to certain subject variables were 
punched, including age, sex, school at- 
tended, plan of test instruction follow- 
ed (A or B) and intelligence quotient. 
ent. 


Analysis of Data 


The analysis of the data proceeded 
according to the following steps: 1) 
The distribution of scores for each 
variable was found. 2) The mean and 
variance of each variable a) for the 
group as a whole, and b) for the sep- 
arate age groups were found. 3) Inter- 
correlations among all test and sub- 
ject variables were found. 4) A factor 
analysis of the intercorrelations of 40 
selected variables was carried out us- 
ing Thurstone’s Centroid method 
(1947). (Some of the variables were 
unsuitable for inclusion in a factor 
analysis, being ratios, artifactually re- 
lated, etc.) Since it was anticipated 
that the effect of age upon the coeffi- 
cients would mask the existence of 
other factors, the effect of age was 
partialled from the correlation matrix 
before computing the factor matrix. 
The centroid matrix was rotated to 
simple structure by the Kaiser Vari- 
max method (Comrey, 1957). 5) An 
attempt was made to state the psycho- 
logical significance of the factors, and 
to relate these factors to subject vari- 
ables. 
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t looks RESULTS highly loaded on this factor were re- 
Ss were Twelve centroid factors were ex- lated theoretically to the ego func- 
1g you tracted from the matrix of partial cor- tion of impulse regulation and con- 
relation coefficients. Using Hum- trol. The factor was thus interpreted 
Cates phrey’s rule (Fruchter, 1954) it was as reflecting the behavioral expression 
uctions determined that the last six factors Of the impulse life (and hence its 
camina- probably arose by chance. Tabie III regulation) , as it is manifest particu- 
coring. presents the first six factors in a ro- larly in a freedom to involve oneself, 
Ss was tated factor matrix. Each factor has to seek out others, to express feeling 
1derson been tentatively interpreted as fol- openly. 
) I : , 
‘red in lows: Factor II: Freedom of ideational 
1otients Factor 1: Freedom of emotional and _ flow. Variables having to do with the 
lowing behavioral involvement. Most of the ideas expressed through the medium 
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depicts the head of a boy, surrounded 
with items such as “what he uses for 
his hair in case blood comes out.” In 
VI he depicts various items associated 
with an imaginary dog, such as “half 
of his hair when he loses it; something 
for his throat when his throat gets 
sore.” 

The qualities mentioned above for 
these examples are reflected in the 
standard scores of Table II. In this 
table a higher score indicates more of 


TasLe II. Standard Scores (X10, o3) 
on Seven Variables for Four Subjects, 
Based on Total Performance 


Subject 

Variable 46 73 41 50 
19. Immature and bizarre 

responses 10 10 12 19 
29. Realistic label 12 7 6 4 
31. Organization of 

individual obj. 12 8 1 
36. Overall organization mt 8&8 
11. Stereotypy 41m 7 & 
12. Literal usage 8 8 8 19 
50. Popularity of content ms 8s is 7 


the trait implied by the variable name 
to the left. Thus, it can be seen that 
Subject 46 shows less than the average 
amount of stereotypy throughout his 
six productions, but depicts some very 
popular ideas. It can also be seen that 
Subject 50’s performance on_ these 
variables is quite atypical when com- 
pared with the total group of 96 chil- 
dren (described below) . 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


The normative data were based on 
the responses of 96 elementary school 
children of both sexes, drawn at ran- 
dom equally from the first, third, and 
fifth grades of an upper socio-eco- 
nomic class and a lower socio-eco- 
nomic class schoo] respectively. 


Two alternate procedures for ad- 
ministering the test (Plan A and Plan 
B) were followed. The essential dif- 
ference between the two plans was 
that for Boxes II - VI S was instructed 
either to make “anything you want” 
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(Plan A) or “something that looks 
like something” (Plan B). All Ss were 
instructed to make “anything you 
want” for Box I. 


_Ss were tested individually. Color 
photographs of the S’s productions 
were obtained during the examina- 
tion and were later used for scoring. 
After the mosaic testing of all Ss was 
completed, the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Tests (1952) were administered in 
group form. Intelligence quotients 
were obtained for all S’s, following 
the instructions in the Kuh]mann-An- 
derson test manual. All scores were 
coded and punched on IBM cards for 
machine handling. In addition to 
the 59 test variables, data pertaining 
to certain subject variables were 
punched, including age, sex, schoo] at- 
tended, plan of test instruction follow- 
ed (A or B) and intelligence quotient. 
ent. 


Analysis of Data 


The analysis of the data proceeded 
according to the following steps: 1) 
The distribution of scores for each 
variable was found. 2) The mean and 
variance of each variable a) for the 
group as a whole, and b) for the sep- 
arate age groups were found. 3) Inter- 
correlations among all test and sub- 
ject variables were found. 4) A factor 
analysis of the intercorrelations of 40 
selected variables was carried out us- 
ing ‘Thurstone’s Centroid method 
(1947). (Some of the variables were 
unsuitable for inclusion in a factor 
analysis, being ratios, artifactually re- 
lated, etc.) Since it was anticipated 
that the effect of age upon the coeffi- 
cients would mask the existence of 
other factors, the effect of age was 
partialled from the correlation matrix 
before computing the factor matrix. 
The centroid matrix was rotated to 
simple structure by the Kaiser Vari- 
max method (Comrey, 1957). 5) An 
attempt was made to state the psycho- 
logical significance of the factors, and 
to relate these factors to subject vari- 
ables. 
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t looks RESULTS highly loaded on this factor were re- 
Ss were Twelve centroid factors were ex- lated theoretically to the ego func- 
'§ you tracted from the matrix of partial cor- on of impulse regulation and con- 
relation coefficients. Using Hum- trol. The factor was thus interpreted 
Gieler phrey’s rule (Fruchter, 1954) it was as reflecting the behavioral expression 
uctions determined that the last six factors of the impulse life (and hence its 
amina- probably arose by chance. Table II regulation) , as It IS manifest particu- 
coring. presenis the first six factors in a ro- larly in a freedom to involve oneself, 
Ss was tated factor matrix. Each factor has to seek out others, to express feeling 
iderson been tentatively interpreted as fol- openly. 
red in | lows: Factor II: Freedom of tdeational 
otients | Factor 1: Freedom of emotional and _ flow. Variables having to do with the 
lowing behavioral involvement. Most of the ideas expressed through the medium 
nn-An- variables related to free use of the of the mosaic (e.g., Number of re- 
5s were materials (e.g., Number of pieces used sponses and Popularity of content) 
rds for and Color rejection) are included in are included in this factor. These vari- 
on to this factor. The majority of variables ables have in common the freedom 
aining | . F , : : , , 
were | TABLE III. Normalized Varimax Rotation of First Six Centroid Factors 
ool at- Factor 
follow- Variable I II Ill IV Vv VI h? 
otient. Reaction time —29 01 —04 18 10 35 25 
2. Response time 15 12 all a? —02 12 77 
3. N time limits 02 06 81 02 13 06 68 
4. N pieces used 79 20 —22 —44 11 05 92 
5. N s.c.t. classes 75 40 —08 —e —18 09 87 
led | 6. N soft pieces 60 20 —12 31 02 00 51 
ceedec 8. Texture rejection 64 17 02 —l1 —21 —24 55 
ps: 1) 9. N warm color pieces used 80 19 —21 —28 14 03 28 
r each | Il. Color rejection 50 02 02 03 —l4 —03 28 
in and 13. N content categories 09 77 —07 —20 —04 —10 66 
} 14. N diff. responses 21 84 —06 —21 —Ol 16 83 
or the 15. N resp. diff. within box 30 74 08 —12 07 = =—16 69 
1€ sep- 16. N details diff. within box 46 65 03 10 —22 06 69 
Inter- 17. Completion —07 00 72 07 05 10 55 
d sub- 18. Ability to label —27 09 —05 —10 —18 —25 19 
f : 24. ‘Total movement —06 44 —12 —02 —61 06 60 
actor 27. Realistic color usage —34 15 —25 —15 —18 14 27 
Of 40 | = 28. Realistic texture usage 03 18 06 10 —09 11 07 
ut us- | 29. Realistic label 39 Ad 03 46 —25 10 43 
ethod 30. Form dominance 15 ee 28 44 04 Ol 35 
31. Organiz. of individ. objects —04 —03 iz 87 —07 —08 78 
} were 32. Coherence of individ. object —26 —04 04 = —e aa 61 
factor 36. Overall organization —13 —07 19 29 39 20 4 
lly re- 37. N appeals for help —03 ol —32 04 18 ae 22 
ipated 38. N pieces touching edge 48 35 —35 —29 08 18 60 
P fh 40. Proper use of frame a 13 =o 53 18 29 47 
coeH- 41. Stereotypy —02 —46 —21 06 06 14 28 
ice of 42. Literal usage 18 14 13 —50 02 «=—06 2 
e was 44. Pop. Ist piece: combination 07 18 13 14 —06 —64 49 
natrix 45. Pop. Ist piece: shape —05 02 —10 —06 04 —54 32 
Cea 46. Pop. Ist piece: color 14 07 19 39 2 —40 8 
latrix. 47. Pop. Ist piece: texture —-4 14 —08 —06 28 —18 17 
ed to 48. Pop. pieces used: popular 25 43 —28 —I$ 18 08 38 
Vari- 49. Pop. pieces used: unpopular —54 -—33 aie 15 26 —_O7 52 
. fe 50. Pop. content 02 64 —15 09 12 07 16 
») An 53. N relationships —O1 37 00 —16 —67 12 62 
sycho- 54. N connections 67 02 —44 12 18 10 70 
;, and 62. Sex of subject 23 13 —22 —02 —04 32 22 
Rete 63. Kuhlmann Anderson I.Q. 13 —13 —18 —02 —53 22 39 
ware 64. School 04 07) —05  ——}) .— 32 
za" 4.94 4.25 3.04 3.32 2.17 181 >—19.53 
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with which a quantity and variety of 
ideas are expressed, This factor was 
interpreted as reflecting the ideational 
expression of the impulse life, since 
considerations of the quality of those 
ideas were not included. Most of the 
variables related to this factor were 
grouped together theoretically under 
the heading of impulse regulation. 


Factor III: Duration of involve- 
ment. This was a time factor, as exem- 
plified by the variable, Response time. 

Factor IV: Precision and complexity 
of ideas. Most of the variables loaded 
on Factor IV appear to have some- 
thing to do with the structure and 
formal quality of the ideas and 
images expressed through the produc- 
tion. It is of interest to note that these 
variables (e.g., Organization of indi- 
vidual objects and Realistic label) all 
fall within the theoretical category of 
reality testing as described above. At- 
tention is called to the .02 loading for 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 1.Q. on Factor 
IV, a surprising finding in view of the 
apparently intellectual nature of the 
variables most highly loaded on the 
factor. 

Factor V: Imaginative enrichment 
of ideas. Whereas Factor [V seems to 
be primarily a perceptual factor, re- 
flecting the adequacy with which idea- 
tional units are represented by means 
of the mosaic pieces, Factor V seems 
to reflect the way in which the above 
ideational units are embellished or 
brought into relationship with each 
other. This is the only factor related 
to 1.Q. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that the Kuhlmann-An- 
derson Tests rely heavily upon items 
which require inference and the re- 
lating of ideas, particularly at the 
upper age levels. 

Factor VI: Self-restraining auton- 
omy. This was a weak factor, and is 
interpreted very tentatively. It seems 
to be related to the openness with 
which one communicates or commits 
himself. Or, to approach it from a 
slightly different angle, it might have 
something to do with autonomy and 
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self regulation. A hypothetical indi- 
vidual falling at the higher end of 
this factor would not “jump right 
into” a task, even when invited to do 
so by a person in authority. He would 
pause, apparently to consider what to 
do before acting. He would depend 
less for direction upon others, and 
more upon himself. At the same time 
he would throw up barriers to com- 
munication, keeping any doubts or 
questions to himself, as well as less 
readily communicating his ideas about 
what he has done. It is of interest that 
boys tend to score at the high end of 
this factor, and girls at the lower end. 

The a priori classification of vari- 
ables was partially borne out in the 
factor structure — impulse regulation 
and reality testing being most ade- 
quately represented. Object attach- 
ment and synthesis did not appear in 
the factor structure, and were felt to 
be inadequately defined in terms of 
test variables. 

It was found that a slight variation 
in instruction affects test performance 
in accord with the instruction given: 
that is, when instructed to do so sub- 
jects did make more realistic produc- 
tions. In terms of the above test fac- 
tors the statistically significant effects 
of other non-test variables included: 

Sex. The girls show greater free- 
dom of ideational flow, greater dura- 
tion of involvement, less precision 
and complexity of ideas, and less au- 
tonomy. 


School attended. Attendance at a 
higher economic class, private school 
was related to higher intelligence (es- 
pecially among the older children) , 
less emotional and behavioral involve- 
ment, greater precision and complex- 
ity of ideas, and greater imaginative 
enlivening of ideas. 

Age. The older children showed 
less emotional and behavioral involve- 
ment, and less freedom of ideational 
flow. But they showed greater preci- 
sion and complexity, and _ greater 
imaginative enlivening of ideas. The 
older children also showed greater 
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uniformity with regard to precision 
and complexity of ideas, and degree 
of behavioral and emotional involve- 
ment (based upon comparisons of 
variances) . 

I.Q. Intelligence quotient was 
found to be related only to Factor V. 
In the lower class, but not the upper 
class school, 1.Q. decreased consider- 
ably with age. 


DiscUSSION 


Four objectives of this research 
were listed above. The results will be 
discussed in terms of these objectives. 


Technique 

It was found that every S$ was able 
to respond to the materials in some 
fashion. For the vast majority of Ss 
it was a pleasant and intriguing task. 
(This was later found to be true also 
with a group of eight children with 
severe emotional disturbance). The 
technique has the further advantage 
of simple and standard administra- 
tion. The task is primarily a non- 
verbal one, and the verbal part comes 
after S has had some time to warm up 
to the task and to the examiner. 


Test Dimensions 


It was possible to specify a number 
of dimensions of the performance 
which could logically be related to as- 
pects of ego functioning. In the opin- 
ion of the experimenter this effort 
was only partially successful. It was 
with regard to the two ego functions 
of impulse regulation and reality test- 
ing that the effort to specify test di- 
mensions seemed most successful. !n- 
spection of the variables theoretically 
related to the function of object at- 
tachment reveals that popularity, in 
one form or another, plays a central 
role. This probably constitutes an 
inadequate operational definition of 
that ego function. 

A similar statement can be made 
regarding the operational definition 
of the synthetic function. In large 
part, this concept is of a higher order 
than the three other concepts invoked 
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for the definition of ego strength. 
That is, synthesis has to do with the 
way in which the other three func- 
tions relate to each other, and to the 
overall pattern of test performance. 
This means that measures of synthesis 
would rely heavily upon mathematical 
indices in which more than one meas- 
ure would be used, such as ratios, 
measures of central tendency, variance 
scores, etc. Such scores were by and 
large not suitable for inclusion in the 
factor analysis. 

Quantification of Test Variables 

The success with which this objec- 
tive was achieved is partially indi- 
cated by the generally high degree of 
interscorer correlation noted above. 
It should be remembered that the 
nine variables for which scoring reli- 
ability data were reported probably 
represent the most subjective variables 
of the fifty-nine used. The majority 
of variables are scored in such a way 
that objectivity is practically assured 
(e.g., counting pieces) . 

Interscorer reliability alone does not 
assure that the scaling procedure is a 
satisfactory one. Another considera- 
tion is whether the differences ex- 
pressed in the scores actually repre- 
sent significant psychological differ- 
ences. The success with which this has 
been, accomplished is not known at 
the present time, but awaits further 
study of a validational nature. 
Results of Normative Study 

The rotated factor matrix reveals 
that six factors were identified in a 
relatively simple structure. The meth- 
od of rotation employed involved a 
process of successive approximations 
to a mathematical criterion, and did 
not depend upon the theoretical posi- 
tion of the operator. For this reason, 
it is noteworthy that it was possible 
to make some psychological sense out 
of the factors thus obtained. In gen- 
eral, the first five factors together pro- 
vide a fairly adequate definition of 
the task presented to the subject in 
this test. That is, the subject is asked 
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to bring certain impulses, feelings, 
and ideas to bear upon certain mate- 
rials in reality, over a period of time, 
for the purpose of producing “some- 
thing” reflecting a degree of percep- 
tual and intellectual adequacy. An 
interesting question is whether this 
same general definition can be ap- 
plied to any creative task, or, for that 
matter, to the general task of the ego 
throughout life. In such terms, the 
definition might be thought of in the 
following way: The ego brings about 
# rapproachment between certain im- 
pulses, feelings, and ideas on the one 
hand, and the “stuff” of reality on the 
other, for extended periods of time. 
The result is that “something’”—a way 
of life, a contribution to society, the 
solution of a problem—is created, re- 
flecting a variable degree of judg- 
ment, imagination, and _ satisfaction. 
These factors may not fully define, 
even in the most general terms, the 
creative act or the work of the ego, 
but one could argue that they would 
constitute an important part of such 
a definition. 


These findings seem to support the 
experimenter’s belief that it is pos- 
sible to devise a more adequate tech- 
nique for the measurement of ego 
functioning than those now available. 
It is recognized that the technique 
used in this study is still deficient in 
certain important respects, and that 
further work will be necessary to meet 
these deficiencies. Especially, the the- 
oretical base needs more complete 
operational representation, and valid- 
ity studies need to be undertaken.* It 
is hoped that this report will stimu- 
late further innovation in this impor- 
tant area. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
devise a better technique for measur- 





*A preliminary validity study, comparing 

eight children considered severely neurotic 
or borderline psychotic with an equal num- 
ber of matched “normal” school children 
on a number of variables has given encour- 
aging results. 


ing aspects of ego strength. A com- 
plex, creative task was sought which 
would reveal the functioning of the 
ego, and which would allow quantifi- 
cation. The technique employed con- 
sisted of requiring S to construct orig- 
inal designs and pictures, using six 
different boxes of special mosaic ma- 
terials. 

Fifty-nine test variables were de- 
scribed, and reliable scoring proce- 
dures established. The test was ad- 
ministered to a group of children for 
the purpose of collecting normative 
data. 

In a factor analysis of selected var- 
iables six factors were identified: free- 
dom of emotional and behavioral in- 
volvement; freedom of ideational 
flow; duration of involvement; pre- 
cision and complexity of ideas; imag- 
inative enrichment of ideas; and self- 
restraining autonomy. Significant re- 
lationships were found between test 
performance and age, sex, I.Q., and 
type of schoo] attended. Implications 
of the findings were discussed. 
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Szondi Test Protocols of Monozygotic and Dizygotic Twin Populations 


Epwarp G. NoLan 
Department of Psychology, University of New Mexico 


In recent years, L. Szondi developed 
certain hypotheses concerning the ef- 
fect of the recessive genes upon human 
behavior (Szondi, 1947). His gene 
theory claims that “the inner deter- 
minants of human fate are those drives 
which remain hidden and latent be- 
cause they are hindered in their out- 
ward manifestation by the dominant 
gene.” (Szondi, 1947). In spite of this 
hindrance, Szondi posited that the 
recessive genes activate certain funda- 
mental drives which determine the 
person’s “object selection” or choice. 
Szondi suggests that between individ- 
uals there may exist a so-called “geno- 
tropic attraction” related to these 
latent genetic elements. Hence selec- 
tion of, and attraction to, love objects, 
friendships, ideals, etc., is determined 
by these non-dominant recessive as- 
pects of the genetic constitution of 
the individual. 


Szondi attempts to support his 
theories by two procedures: first, an 
extensive collection of geneological 
material and secondly, a test designed 
to diagnose the gene structure of the 
individual and to demonstrate the 
validity of his theories. 

The test is composed of 48 portraits, 
divided into six sets of eight pictures. 
These portraits represent psychopa- 
thological patients, each patient be- 
longing to one of eight different psy- 
chiatric categories. The subject is in- 
structed to select from each set of 
eight, two likes and two dislikes. 
These “object” selections and_ rejec- 
tions are presumably due to the latent 
genetic drives within the individual 
and the drive configuration. Each sub- 
ject makes a total of twelve selections 
(liked) and twelve rejections (dis- 
liked) or a total of twenty-four re- 
sponses, equally divided between the 
“abient” and “adient” categories. The 


test is normally administered individ- 
ually. 
Hy PortuHesis 

Theoretically, since the genetic 
structures of monozygotic twins are 
generally assumed to be the same, then 
if Szondi’s theoretical position is valid, 
their “object selection” as manifested 
in the test should be identical, for the 
recessive genes dictating the selections 
are presumably the same and the selec- 
tions, Szondi presumes, are dictated 
solely by the recessive genes. Hence it 
is hypothesized that if the Szondi pro- 
tocols of monozygotic twins are com- 
pared with those of dizygotic twins, 
the monozygotic protocols will show a 
significantly greater degree of intra- 
pair resemblance: further, the profiles 
of monozygotics will be identical or 
very close to identical. 


METHObsS 


The Szondi was administered and 
interpreted for a series of 12 mono- 
zygous pairs and 10 like-sexed dizy- 
gous pairs. The twins were predomi- 
nantly undergraduates from colleges 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
though three sets were still in high 
school (2 dizygous, | monozygous) . 
They ranged in age from 15 years 6 
months to 26 years, the median age 
being 18 years and the mean age 18.8 
years. The sex breakdown was as fol- 
lows: 

Monozygous—7 females, 5 male 

(pairs) 

Dizygous—5 female, 5 male (pairs) 

The intelligence range of the popu- 
lation was from average adult to su- 
perior adult with a median IQ (Wech- 
sler-Bellevue) equivalent to 120. This 
is to be expected in view of the selec- 
tive nature of the population. 

Subjects were obtained through con- 
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tact with persons who had previously 
done research with twins, through ad- 
vertising in college newspapers and 
finally through the suggestions of 
twins themselves. Twins invariably 
knew other twins. The Szondi_ test 
was administered three times to each 
individual twin, administrations being 
separated by at least a period of one 
week. The leading advocates of the 
test (Szondi, 1947; Deri, 1919) recom- 
mend ten administrations, at intervals 
of not less than one day. Because the 
twin populations were being subjected 
to a large battery of tests, psychological 
and non-psychological, ten separate 
administrations were considered im- 
practical. Subject consistency was high 
in both populations. Average agree- 
ment for all subjects over all three 
testing occasions was eighteen. Perfect 
agreement would, of course, be twenty- 
four. In the analysis of the protocols, 
averaged patterns were used. Zygosity 
detcrminations.' Criteria for zygosity 
determination included blood typing, 
physical and anthropometric traits. 


There is no longer any doubt con- 
cerning the existence of two genetic 
types of twins. However, there exists 
no absolute criteria, no short-cut 
method for effecting a valid classifica- 
tion in all cases. In most studies, diag- 
nostic determination is of a summa- 


tive nature, wherein evidence from 
several sources is collected and _ as- 
sessed. often re- 


This pigeon is 
ferred to as “the similarity method of 
diagnosis.” 

In earlier research many investiga- 
tors based their diagnoses on an alter- 
native method, employing the foetal 
membrane. However, the chorion is 
not an adequate criterion: a single 
chorion does not signify monozygosity 
and separate choriae dizygosity. The 
situation is not unknown in which 
‘In the determination of zygosity, the author 

received the invaluable assistance of the 
stalf of the Institute for the Study of Human 
Variation, Columbia University. He is es- 
pecially indebted to Dr. Stanley Gartler and 
to) Dr. Ceppelinni a visiting Italian serolo- 
gist. 
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monozygotic twins at birth possess a 
single amnion. Twin cleavage can oc- 
cur at various stages of foetal develop- 
ment and the variations of foetal 
membrane structure at delivery are 
probably related to such stages. 

Ostlyngen (1949) states, if separa- 
tion occurs at the first stage of segmen- 
tation, the two eggs may adhere to 
different places in the uterine mucous 
membrane and each egg will develop 
independently and have its own 
chorion. Division may take place after 
the egg has been imbedded in the 
membrane. . . the trophoblast (later 
to become the chorion) has then been 
already developed and the two em- 
bryons will have a common chorion. 
If cleavage is sufficiently late they may 
also have a common amnion. (Ostly- 
gen 1949, p. 70). 

In recent investigations, the foetal 
membrane method has been discarded 
and the similarity method has been 
employed. It was Siemens (1924) who 
first advocated what he called the 
“polysymptomatic similarity diagno- 
sis’ involving comparison based on 
hereditarily determined characteristics 
showing great variability in the popu- 
lation. 

Such similarity comparisons were 
initially restricted to physical features 
such as general appearance, (height, 
weight) , finger and palm prints, hair 
(color, distribution, texture) , eye and 
skin color. The use of blood tests 
(serological analysis) as an aid in 
diagnosing zygosity began with the 
work of Scheff and von Verschuer 
(1931) and was further developed by 
Rife (1933) . The latter’s general diag- 
nostic formula consisted of four quali- 
tative traits and four quantitative 
traits. The former composed blood 
groups, M-N agglutinogen reaction, 
ability to taste phenyl-thio-carbamide 
and finally the presence or absence of 
hair between the first and second joints 
of fingers. The quantitative criteria 
included stature, I. Q., ridge count of 
finger patterns and iris fragmentation. 


In the present study the following 
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criteria were employed. Blood typing 
was based on the ABo, Rh, Kell, 
Dulfy, Lewis, Kidd, MNS and P 
groups, although all eight groups were 
not necessarily tested for each twin 
pair. If any disagreement in blood 
typing existed, the twins were diag- 
nosed as dizygotic. If all categories 
agreed then further tests were em- 
ployed. 

According to Rife (1933) the four 
blood groups A, B, AB and O behave 
as triple allelomorphs, both A and B 
being dominant to O, but both A and 
B manifesting themselves when pres- 
ent in the same person. Also allelo- 
morphs are agglutinogen M and N: 
one or both will manifest themselves 
if present in a given individual. 

If there existed agreement on ail 
serologic characteristics the following 
criteria were then considered—finger- 
prints, general morphological features 
and phenyl-thio-carbamide tasting lev- 
els (on a nine-point scale of concen- 
tration). The morphological charac- 
teristics included eye color, hair (col- 
or, distribution and texture), hair on 
fingers between joints, dentition, ear 
lobe structure and presence or ab- 
sence of tongue rolling ability. Height 
and weight provided additional data, 
supportive but not crucial. In addi- 
tion, a general physical examination 
was given to all subjects. It did not 
prove necessary to exclude any pair 
from the study on the basis of physical 
or constitutional anomalies. 

The presence of mid-digital hair 
was determined with a magnilying 
glass, the number and size of such 
hairs being of little importance. It is 
known that the presence of such hair 
is dominant to its absence, a condition 
probably associated with a simple pair 
of unit factors. 

The tasting of phenyl-thio-carba- 
mide is not an all-or-none affair. Nine 
concentrations were prepared, of vary- 
ing intensity. A difference of two posi- 
tions (say #5 and #7) on such a 
scale would not be considered indica- 
tive of dizygosity whereas a difference 
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of six positions (say #2 and #8) 
would. In situations of doubtful out- 
come, the interpretation would be 
based upon the relationship of tasting 
data to the remaining criteria of zy- 
gosity. 

Eysenck and Prell (1951) have 
pointed out that as the number of 
characteristics defining zygosity in- 
creases arithmetically the chances ol 
any two siblings not being alike on 
all the characteristics increases geome- 
trically. This would mean that for a 
given family where the likelihood ot 
two children being alike on one char- 
acteristic of zygosity is one in two, the 
chance of their concordance in ten 
such characteristics is about one in a 
thousand. 


In the present study, utilizing the 
criteria outlined above, there were no 
cases of uncertain diagnosis. On the 
other hand, in all diagnosed mono- 
zygous pairs, (excluding serological 
data), there existed variations in de- 
gree. No pair of twins appeared com- 
pletely homozygous. 

RESULTS 

Twenty-four responses were re- 
quired of each subject, consisting of 
twelve selections and twelve rejections. 
Ideally, if there existed complete 
agreement between two individuals, 
as may be expected on the basis of 
Szondi’s theoretical considerations in 
the case of identical twins (same reces- 
sive genes presumably), there would 
be twenty-four agreements (100°, 
agreement) . 

Table I shows the data obtained in 
the present study, The total number 
of responses in agreement for either 
group is somewhat less than 50° 
(twelve agreements), certainly far 
from complete agreement. 

There are no significant differences 
between the two groups of the present 
study. The highest level of agreement 
reached was 67°% (sixteen agree- 
ments). This was evident in three sets 
of twins, all monosygotic. One mono- 
zygotic set averaged 14.33 over the 
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TABLE I—Agreements 


Mean Agreement 


N_ (pairs) Like 
Monozygotics 12 5.69 
Diz\ gotics 10 5.41 
three testing occasions. The data 


would not appear to justify Szondi’s 
genetic position. 


In addition to the analysis of the 
data in terms of absolute agreement 
of choices, one may consider the agree- 
ment in terms of direction of choice, 
according to Szondi’s four modes of 
factorial reaction. 

The direction or mode of choice- 
reaction within each factor (psycho- 
pathological category) can be (a) 
positive, (b) negative, (c) ambivalent 
or (d) open. 

Deri states, “We call a factorial re- 
action positive if two or more choices 
in any one factor fall in the likes cate- 
gory and the like choices are at least 
twice as numerous as the dislike 
choices in the same factor.” 

The reverse holds for a “negative 
direction of choice. 

“We call a factorial constellation 
‘ambivalent’ if the choices within one 


Mean Mean 
Dislike Total 
5.78 11.47 
5.24 10.65 


factor show any of the following dis- 
tributions: 

2likes 3likes 2likes 3 likes 

2 dislikes 3 dislikes 3 dislikes 2 dislikes 

“Those factors are called ‘open’ in 
which the number of choices is zero, 
or one, or maximum two, but in this 
case only if the two choices are dis- 
tributed as one plus (liked) and one 
minus (disliked) .” 

‘Open’ reactions are indicative of 
areas in which there is least resistance 
to discharge of a need corresponding 
to the ‘open’ factor. 

On the other hand, the dynamically 
strongest need-tensions are indicated 
by the so-called ‘loaded’ reaction, 
which characterizes factors with four 
or more choices, the possible being six. 

Using the above criteria of positive, 
negative, ‘open’, ambivalent and 
‘loaded’ reactions, Table II summar- 
izes the results for each twin group. 

It will be noted that the range of 


TABLE II 
Monozygotic Positive Negative Ambivalent Open Total Loaded 
m, 1 1 1 0 3 ] 
m, 1 1 0 0 2 ] 
mM; 2 = 0 1 5 2 
m, z 2 0 2 6 = 
mM; 3 a 0 0 5 0 
mM, 0 0 0 0 0 0 
m, 1 | 0 0 2 1 
mx 2 2 0 0 4 1 
My, ] Z 0 0 3 0 
Myo 3 2 1 | 7 1 
m,, ] 1 0 0 2 0 
Me 1 q 0 6 5 ] 
Dizygotics Positive Negative Ambivalent Open Total Loaded 
d, ! 2 0 0 3 0 
d, I 1 0 | 3 2 
d, 3 2 0 0 5 2 
d, 0 2 0 0 2 I 
d. ] 2 0 ] 4 2 
d, 0 l 0 0 | 0 
d. 1 0 | | 3 2 
dy p 0 0 l 3 l 
d 0 4 ] ] 4 ] 
Gio l 3 0 0 4 rs 
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agreement in the monozygotic sample 
is somewhat wider (0-7) than the 
range of agreement in the dizygotic 
sample (1-5). 

A consideration of the intrapair 
variance throws further light upon 
the Szondi profiles, both monozygotic 
and dizygotic. These are presented in 
Table III. 


Tas_e I1]—Intrapair Variance Table 


Like Dislike Total 

Monozygotic 2.1165 9419 3.452 
Dizygotics 1.1940 .7118 1.865 
F "LIS *1 323 *1.851 


*Not significant 


It would appear that the variance 
(intrapair) of the monozygotic popu- 
lation (total) is almost twice as great 
as that descriptive of the dizygotic 
population . . . Such a finding would 
not lend support to Szondi’s genetic 
hypothesis. The monozygotics (gene- 
tically similar) show no differences in 
comparison to dizygotics with respect 
to mean choices nor are they a more 
homogeneous population with respect 
to choice-agreement. 


DIscussiON 

The present investigation was de- 
signed to evaluate the genetic hypo- 
theses of L. Szondi concerning choices 
(positive and negative) with respect 
to the pictures from the test which 
bears his name. Rabin (1952) has 
previously studied the choices of both 
monozygotics and dizygotics on this 
particular test. However Rabin’s cri- 
teria of zygosity were less precise than 
those of the present study. Table IV 
presents both sets of results for com- 
parative purposes. There is considera- 
ble agreement between these studies. 
In neither study does the total num- 
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ber of responses in agreement (for 
either group) exceed 50%. Neither 
study indicates a significant difference 
between monozygotics and dizygotics 
with respect to mean agreement of 
choices, whether like, dislike or total. 

It was earlier pointed out that by 
chance a total of 5.43 agreements 
would be found for a pair of individ- 
uals on the twenty-four responses. 
This estimate allows for the objective 
popularity and unpopularity of some 
of the pictures in our culture. Rabin 
used an unselected group in which he 
found 9.16 agreements or 38.2%. Thus 
the situation is complicated by a floor 
under the distribution. Both twin 
populations exceed the expectancies 
due to chance and the level of agree- 
ment for unrelated pairs. Rabin sug- 
gests that the psychological factors in 
the attitudes toward the pictures de- 
velop along more closely similar lines 
in the “twin subculture.” He offers an 
alternate environmental hypothesis in- 
dicating the primary effects of culture 
and family attitudes upon the selec- 
tion and rejection of the Szondi_ pic- 
tures. 


The present results do not support 
the genetic hypothesis of Szondi, 
granted that the method of approach 
represents a legitimate means of test- 
ing these hypotheses. Neither do the 
results support the environmental hy- 
potheses of Rabin. It might appear 
logical to expect a significant differ- 
ence between the choice-agreement olf 
monozygotics and that of dizygotics if 
the determining factor is the effects of 
the “twin sub-culture.” Is the ‘twin 
sub-culture’ of monozygotics more or 
less homogeneous in its effects than 
the twin sub-culture of dizygotics? 


TABLE 1V—Agreements (present study) 


N (pairs) Mean Like Mean Dislike Mean Total 
Monozygotics 12 5.69 5.78 11.47 
Dizygotics 10 5.41 5.24 10.65 
Rabin’s Data 
N (pairs) Mean Like Mean Dislike Mean Total 
Monozygotics 24 5.45 5.66 11.11 
Dizygotics 11 5.45 6.00 11.45 
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There is considerable controversy 
within the twin-research literature 
with respect to this issue (Schulte, 
1928; Zazzo, 1952; Burlingham, 1946; 
Smith 1947). For example, the con- 
cept of psychological protest in mono- 
zygotics has been advanced by Ken 
(1936). This investigator maintains 
that a denial of the approved twin 
role may exist in monozygotics leading 
to an increasing dissimilarity of their 
“twin sub-culture.” Rabin’s —hypo- 
thesis may serve to explain the higher 
than chance resemblance of mono- 
zygotics but it is a hypothesis which 
is itself in need of verification. 
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The Relationship Between Rorschach Flexor and Extensor 
M Responses and the MMPI and Psychotherapy 


Ear S. TAULBEE 
VA Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska 


INTRODUCTION 


The Rorschach human movement 
response (M) is of primary importance 
to many psychologists in their diag- 
nostic and therapeutic work. The as- 
sumption is that the M responses re- 
veal the patient’s unconscious atti- 
tudes and conflicts, and that the types 
of M are most useful in prognostic 
evaluations. In evaluating the M re- 
sponses, Beck (1952) states that “the 
critical observation to be made is as 
to the direction of the activity as ex- 
tensor or flector; clinging to, or pull- 
ing away, from the center; as submis- 
sive, or self-assertive; and so as of femi- 
nine, or masculine, sexuality in the 
unconscious.” Also, ‘‘flector stance in 
the M associations will accent other 
evidence in the test of a passive ad- 
justment. Similarly, extensor M tells 
that in the unconscious at least the 
patient is handling himself as a domi- 
nating individual.” The presence of 
extensor M is considered to be a good 
sign for treatability, whereas flector M 
reveals the need to submit to one’s dif- 
ficulties, and is considered to be un- 
favorable prognostically (Beck, 1947) . 
According to Rorschach (1942), 
“Those who see flexion movements 
are passive, resigned, neurasthenic in- 
dividuals”, and “subjects who see ex- 
tension movements are active individ- 
uals with strong drive toward self- as- 
sertion.” 

It is the author’s opinion, based on 
his experience with the Rorschach 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI), that if 
the assumptions concerning flexor and 
extensor M are valid, there should be 
a demonstrable relationship between 
the presence of such M and certain 
MMPI scales. 


The D and Pt scales of the MMPI 


are usually interpreted as reflecting a 
submissive, passive, pessimistic, and 
neurasthenic attitude toward life. Al- 
though the Mf scale is an interest 
scale and is a measure of identification 
with the cultural norm of masculinity 
or femininity, the writer believes that 
at the deeper dynamic level it reflects 
the individual’s psychological sexual 
identity. 

Except for possibly two studies 
(Hammer & Jacks, 1955; Wetherhorn, 
1956), the author was unable to find 
any research investigating the validity 
of these assumptions regarding flexor 
and extensor M responses. Wether- 
horn investigated the hypothesis that 
“flexor-extensor movement is not a 
measure of ascendancy-submission nor 
masculinity-femininity” by administer- 
ing the Mf scale of the MMPI, the 
A-S Reaction Study, and special move- 
ment plates, to college students. None 
of the correlations between flexor 
movement, extensor movement, and 
A-S and Mf was statistically signifi- 
cant. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the present study is 
two-fold; to investigate (1) the rela- 
tionship between extensor and flexor 
M and certain MMPI scales and (2) 
the relationship between extensor M 
and continuation and rated improve- 
ment in psychotherapy. The following 
specific hypotheses are tested: 

Hypothesis 1. Flexor M (F,,) is sig- 
nificantly and positively related to the 
D and Pt scales of the MMPI. 

Hypothesis 2. Fy, is significantly and 
positively related to the Mf scale of 
the MMPI. 

Hypothesis 3. A significantly greater 
number of continuers in psychother- 
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apy give extensor M (Ej) responses 
than do attriters. 

Hy pothesis 4. Improvement in ther- 
apy, as rated by therapists, is signifi- 
cantly related to the presence of Ey 
responses. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

In an earlier study, Taulbee (1958) 
investigated the relationship between 
certain personality variables and con- 
tinuation in psychotherapy. Subjects 
used were 85 neurotics from a mental 
hygiene clinic who had been tested at 
the time of admission. There were 45 
“continuers” (13 or more treatment 
interviews) and 40 “attriters’’ (less 
than 13 interviews). The subjects 
used in the present study were the 28 
continuers and 27 attriters who gave 
one or more Rorschach M responses. 
Improvement ratings by four different 
therapists were available on 24 of the 
continuers and on nine of the attriters. 
Ten of the continuers were rated as 
showing “considerable improvement” 
and 14 as showing “limited improve- 
ment’, compared to zero and nine, re- 
spectively, of the attriters. 

The 55 Rorschach protocols were 
coded and a secretary abstracted, on 
individual file cards, all M responses. 
The responses were scored by an ad- 
vanced clinical psychology intern, who 
at the time was not aware of the de- 
tails of the study!. The percent of 
agreement between the scorer and the 
writer on 41 responses as extensor, 
flexor, or flexor-extensor was 93%. 


RESULTS 

Hypothesis 1. The bi-serial correla- 
tion coefficient (1,;,) of +.51 (p<.01) 
between F,, and D and of +.43 
(p<.01) between Fy, and Pt support 
the hypothesis. As further evidence 
that the relationship demonstrated is 
a function of Ey, and not just M in 
general, r,;, between F,, and D and 
‘The writer wishes to express his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Donald Loy for assisting in the 
statistical analysis of the data and the scor- 
ing of the M responses. 
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between E, and Pt were also com- 
puted and were +.04 and —.07 re- 
spectively. The difference between 
these correlations and those of Fy 
with D and with Pt are both signifi- 
cant at <.05 level. 

Hypothesis 2. The hypothesis was 
not supported. The r,;, between Fy 
and Mf was +.05. 

Hypothesis 3. As predicted, signifi- 
cantly more continuers gave Ey, re- 
sponses than did the attriters 
(X?—5.35). Twenty-one (75%) of 
the continuers and 12 (44°%) of the 
attriters gave Ey, responses. 

Hypothesis 4. Although there was a 
strong tendency for the presence of 
Ey responses to be related to improve- 
ment in therapy, the relationship was 
not statistically significant. Using 
Fisher's “exact method,” P—.13. 


DISCUSSION 

The results offer support for the 
hypothesis that M responses reflect 
attitudes and conflicts. Furthermore, 
that the type of M is of some value in 
prognostic evaluations. 

The D and Pt scales reveal a_ per- 
son’s basic outlook on life and how 
much satisfaction he is getting from it. 
Persons with an elevation of these 
scales are characterized by feelings of 
uselessness, indecisiveness, — self-con- 
cern, insecurity, and generally an in- 
trospective attitude. They are usually 
over-conventional in their thought 
processes and behavior because of a 
rather strong superego. In some un- 
published research, the author found 
that patients scoring high on the D 
and Pt scales were often described, on 
the basis of case history material, as 
being serious, gloomy, brooding and 
dejected. Also, that they tended to be 
rated as passive, restrained, or in- 
hibited in the expression of physical 
sexuality. Therefore, the relationships 
obtained between F,;, and both D and 
Pt are interpreted as supporting the 
view that flexor M indicates a basical- 
ly pessimistic attitude toward life and 
a need to submit to environmental 
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stresses; that it denotes attitudes of 
despair, weariness, inadequacy and 
indecisiveness. 

The Mf scale is an interest scale 
and is a measure of identification with 
the cultural norm of masculinity or 
femininity. High scores in males are 
usually considered as reflecting more 
aesthetic interests and frequently, de- 
pending upon other aspects of the pro- 
file, reveal a more basic disturbance 
in psychosexual development and psy- 
chological sexual identification. Again, 
drawing upon some unpublished re- 
search data, the author found a strong 
tendency for high Mf scores in males 
to be associated with Oedipal involve- 
ment and castration anxiety, as re- 
vealed by the Blacky Test and for the 
individuals to be rated as ashamed 
and puritanical in their sexual atti- 
tudes. The findings are consistent with 
those reported by Wetherhorn and do 
not support the interpretation of flec- 
tor kinesthesis as an expression of the 
feminine or masculine sexuality in the 
unconscious as described by Beck 
(1952) and Rorschach (1942). 

A significantly larger number of 
patients who stay in psychotherapy 
longer (13 or more interviews) give 
extensor movement responses than do 
those who terminate earlier. Also, the 
presence of extensor M was related, 
although not to a statistically signifi- 
cant degree, to rated improvement in 
psychotherapy. These findings offer 
some support for the use of the types 
of M responses in diagnostic and ther- 
apeutic evaluations. Those patients 
who remain in treatment longer and 
who show more improvement, appear 
to be those who in their fantasy are 
still striving to deal with their prob- 
lems and who have not made a _pas- 
sive-resigned adjustment — those who 
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have not succumbed to internal and 
external pressures. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the relation- 
ship between (1) extensor and flexor 
movement responses on the Rorschach 
and certain MMPI scales and (2) be- 
tween extensor M and continuation 
and rated improvement in psychother- 
apy. 

The findings were interpreted as 
supporting the view that flexor M in- 
dicates a basically pessimistic attitude 
toward life and that it denotes atti- 
tudes of despair, weariness, inade- 
quacy and indecisiveness. The hypo- 
thesis that flexor M is an expression 
of the feminine or masculine sexual- 
ity in the unconscious was not sup- 
ported. There was a tendency for the 
presence of extensor M to be related 
to continuation and improvement in 
psychotherapy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beach, H. D. & Lucas, R. A. (Eds.) 
Individual and Group Behavior in a 
Coal Mine Disaster. Disaster Research 
Group, Study Number 13. National 
Academy of Sciences — National Re- 
search Council, Publication 834. 
Washington, D. C., 1960. $3.00. 160pp. 


This monograph examines individual and 
group behavior in a coal mine disaster that 
killed 75 miners and trapped 19 more under- 
ground from 6% to 8% days, Subjects— 
trapped and non-trapped miners, service and 
professional personnel, and the wives of these 
men—were interviewed by a psychiatrist and 
by a sociologist, and were tested by a psychol- 
ogist—with WAITS, Bender-Gestalt, Rorschach, 
and sentence completions—a few days after 
the miners had been rescued. 

The primary finding with respect to group 
behavior above-ground seems to be the will- 
ingness of the miners to put concern for 
their trapped colleagues before cither person- 
al or family concern. Apparently previous 
experience with similar disasters had pre- 
pared the community to act in a maximally 
adaptive manner calculated to save lives, 

The primary finding with respect to indi- 
vidual behavior underground concerns initia- 
tion—‘an act that originates an extended 
sequence of behavior’—as perceived by self 
and by others, both in an escape period, 
during which the miners actively sought to 
find a way out, and in a survival period, dur- 
ing which they waited for rescue, with dif- 
ferent men offering leadership during each of 
these two periods. Most initiations occurred 
during the task-oriented activity of the escape 
period, when concern was with physical bar- 
riers, calling for instrumental-adaptive leader- 
ship; leaders were those with one or 
friends, individualistic, outspoken, aggressive, 
indifferent to the opinion of the group, lack- 
ing in empathy and emotional control. 


two 


On the other hand, few initiations occurred 
during the longer survival period, when the 
was on affective and inter-personal 
problems, when efforts were concentrated on 
maintaining emotional control and morale, 
calling for expressive-integrative behavior; 
leaders were who, sensitive to the 
moods, feelings, and needs of others, and with 
a need of their own to have the good opinion 
and recognition of the whole group, took the 


focus 


those 


entire group as their frame of reference. In 
contrast with escape leaders, these survival 
leaders used communication rather than ac- 
tion, were better in verbal than in perform- 
ance abilities, and scored higher on tests and 
other measures. 

Only the Block Design subtest showed a 
significant relationship with initiation behav- 
ior, altho other tests tended in this direction. 
Quantitative Rorschach measures were more 
effective than clinical appraisal of the Ror- 
schach in distinguishing high and low init- 
iators. 

For this reviewer, the high point of this 
report occurs in Ch. 9, when the authors 
critically evaluate their interview data and 
show that the same question, “Did your 
community respond well to the disaster? Did 
everyone do as well as he should?” would 
have different replies depending not only on 
the facts, but also on the interpretation or 
context: “Yes, we all did our part.” Or, “No, 
there was no one to spell me when I needed 
a rest.” 

Within limits made explicit by the authors’ 
cautions against over-generalizing, this well- 
written report seems to be an important and 
dramatic contribution to this special field of 
disaster research. A follow-up study now in 
progress will, I hope, clarify an issue largely 
neglected in the present study: While there 
was little difference on tests between trapped 
and non-trapped miners, what was the sig- 
nificance, the meaning, of the disaster to those 
who experienced it either above or below 
ground, in terms of its influence upon their 
long-range goals and ultimate values, and 
upon their attitudes towards life, people, and 
themselves? Perhaps this follow-up study will 
relate this particular type of disaster to the 
literature on other catastrophies, e.g., the 
tragedy of the concentration-camp experience 
or severe physical disability. 


ALBERT EGLASH 
Detroit Institute of Technology 


Beck, S. J., Beck, Anne G., Levitt, E. 
E., and Molish, H. B. Rorschach’s Test. 
I. Basic Processes. Third Ed. Revised. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1961, 
237 + X pp. 


This is Beck’s familiar manual for ad- 
ministering and scoring the Rorschach test, 
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with some revisions. The procedure for ad- 
ministration, the inquiry and the basic lines 
of scoring remain unchanged. There is a 
somewhat more extensive discussion of the 
M response, and Beck suggests evaluating Ms 
by means of Levy's scale of “degree of feel- 
ing invested”. He adds more material on 
scoring shading (Y) and vista (V) responses 
and gives more elaborate rules for scoring the 
texture (I) response, Also given are detailed 
rules for scoring Shock. 


The F+ and F— tables have been re- 
vised. The list of responses scoring + and — 
has been modified, based upon a_ survey 


of 1800 psychologists, conducted by the auth- 
ors. Two hundred replies helped to clarify 
troublesome percepts. Norms based on earlier 
work are given for the various response cate- 
gories, including F + %, but means only 
are given, without indication of the distribu- 
tions of the scores. (Since the F + tables 
have been changed, do the previous norms 
for F + % still hold?) Although some slight 
changes in scoring were based upon pub- 
lished research reports, too little recent re- 
search is incorporated into the book. New 
modifications in scoring such as Klopfer’s 
form level, Friedman’s genetic scoring, Eli- 
zur’s content scales, DeVos’ affective symbol- 
ism, or Holt’s primary process scale receive 
no attention at all. 

[his book is for the beginning student, 
and it will be useful to the beginning student 
in helping him to learn a standard method 
of administration and standard scoring. Pre- 
vious manuals by Beck contained little in- 
terpretation and this one follows the same 
path. The book is primarily a scoring man- 
ual, and not a test manual or a volume which 
teaches the use and limits of the test. 


Murray LEVINE 

Devereux Foundation Institute 
for Research and Training 
Devon, Pennsylvania 


Carr, A. C., Forer, B. R., Henry, W. E., 
Hooker, Evelyn, Hutt, Max L., and Pio- 
trowski, Z. A. The Prediction of Overt 
Behavior Through the Use of Projec- 
tive Techniques. American Lecture 
Series Monog. Springfield, Ill.: Chas. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1960, Pp. 177. 
$6.50. 


This short monograph constitutes the pro- 
ceedings of a symposium presented at the 
Annual Convention of the APA sponsored 
jointly by the Society of Projective Tech- 
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niques and the Division of Clinical Psychology 
(Ohio, September 1959). The authors have 
focused their attention on the theoretical and 
methodological problems involved in pre- 
dicting overt behavior from projective test 
materials. The material consists of Sentence 
Completion, Thematic Apperception _ test 
stories, Rorschach, Figure Drawings and Ben- 
der Gestalt patterns of two male identical 
twins, one of whom is heterosexual and the 
other an overt homosexual, The protocols of 
the twins were identified for the authors as to 
type of sexual adjustment (which is perhaps 
regrettable). The original test-retest data is 
presented at the back of the book. The case 
history includes also a brief and inadequate 
summary of the free associational material of 
approximately 300 hrs. of psychoanalysis of 
the heterosexual twin. 


The compilation of this material provides 
an exceptional and valuable opportunity for 
the clinician to study many factors beyond 
those covered by the authors, who have re- 
stricted themselves to the problems of pre- 
dicting overt behavior from projective test 
material. We have the records of identical 
male twins with divergent patterns of overt 
sexual behavior but essentially the same de- 
velopment histories. One of the twins went 
into therapy while the other did not, and we 
have test-retest data allowing for a compari- 
son of the effects of psychoanalysis versts 
time on the psychodynamics of these young 
men. Finally, we have the demonstration of 
the idiosyncratic and brilliant methods of 
analysing the test data by four outstanding 
clinicians using four different techniques. 
This is indeed a unique publication. 


However, as a book, the “Prediction of 
Overt Behavior” demonstrates only too clearly 
the weaknesses of much of clinical writing 
today. The case history material is so loosely 
documented that it fails to either corroborate 
or deny many of the statements made about 
the twins by the clinicians, It therefore again 
demonstrates the extent to which the clini- 
cians operate within a tautological system. If 
the case history does not agree with the 
clinician’s opinion, so much the worse for the 
case history. In practice we end up by dis- 
pensing with the case history entirely. If the 
findings of one test agree with those of an- 
other about some vaguely described and loose- 
ly defined characteristic such as the patient is 
“labile,” or “outgoing” we that our 
inferences are valid and the test “works.” If, 
on the other hand, the findings of, for exam- 
ple, the TAT disagree with those of the Ror- 
schach for some personality dynamic, we say 


assume 
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that the Rorschach measures a deeper level of 
the personality. This may be the correct ex- 
planation. However, such an attitude does not 
achieve for us a greater degree of confidence 
in our techniques for describing, to say 
nothing of predicting, behavior. Nor does it 
help us to identify the cues we use in making 
inferences, which may in fact be different 
from the ones we assume we are using. In 
effect, this attitude encourages loose and cir- 
cular reasoning, and discourages experimental 
validation. 

In their presentations the authors have all 
stressed the need of clarifying independent, 
non-test criteria for identifying the behavior 
patterns which the clinician attempts to de- 
scribe (such as, for example, mild alcoholism, 
homosexuality and brain damage, Piotrowski, 
p. 60). They have also agreed on the im- 
portance of improving our knowledge of 
“what psychological issues will manifest them- 
selves in which kind of behavior and under 
what circumstances of correlative internal 
dynamics and of external pressures and sanc- 
tions” (Henry, p. 19). Yet, it may be said 
that, in allowing this book to appear, so 
strikingly lacking in relevant validating mate- 
rial as it is, they end up in the position of 
paying only lip service to the urgent metho- 
dological and validational needs they have 
outlined. It would seem that the demands of 
a symposium with its rigid time limits are in- 
appropriate when extended to published 
material which we are told the authors had 
ample opportunity to evaluate and amplify. 

The problems inherent in the prediction of 
overt behavior by psychological tests are most 
cogently stated by Dr. B. R. Forer, He differ- 
entiates between extrinsic predictions which 
“involve quantitative and/or qualitative de- 
tails of behavior which are objectively corre- 
lated with situational facts” and intrinsic pre- 
diction which shifts “the emphasis away from 
the outer world and specific behaviors toward 
abstract conceptualizations of behavior and 
to the relatively enduring intrapsychic sys- 
tem” (p. 7). He states that the “negative 
findings of many studies of prediction from 
projective data may represent a failure to 
distinguish between extrinsic prediction and 
intrinsic prediction and to recognize the dif- 
ference in psychic levels involved.” (p. 8). 
To avoid confusion it is obviously important 
to delineate the predictive tasks involved 
clearly. Under extrinsic prediction he defines 
t types of tasks. These are: 1) response pre- 
diction (what the patient will do); 2) in- 
tensive prediction (how intense is the re- 
action); 3) situational prediction (in what 
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situation will the response occur); and 4) 
threshold prediction (how much pressure is 
needed to evoke a particular response). He 
further suggests that “contradictory responses 
are taken to represent different levels of psy- 
chological functioning or organization. We 
assume that these responses represent alter- 
native endogenous inclinations to action, and 
that there exist both situational and psycho- 
logical functions that exercise a modulating, 
redirecting, selecting and otherwise modifying 
role.” (p. 7) He also introduces the relevance 
of considering stimulus equivalence in the 
prediction problem. 

The most concrete definition of rules for 
inferring overt behavior is presented by Zyg- 
munt Piotrowski. He lists at least eight rules 
of interpretation from which inferences about 
behavior potentialities can be made by means 
of the Rorschach test. These seem to be suf- 
ficiently well defined to be tested experiment- 
ally, but the problem of how to keep in mind 
the “interdependence of components” within 
the entire record when making predictions 
about overt behavior is only partially resolved 
by the suggestion that we concentrate on 
those aspects of the test material “which 
have the greatest bearing upon the active 
guidance, control, and eventual suppression of 
behavior” (p. 63). He demonstrates his rules 
brilliantly in an analysis of the test-retest 
Rorschach protocols of both twins. 

In the actual analysis of the projective test 
data the authors show a striking degree of 
agreement in their independent evaluation of 
the twins by different projective methods; 
and they show a few striking disagreements 
which the inadequacy of the case history does 
nothing to clarify. It is possible that the most 
obvious first step in the resolution of the pre- 
diction problem is to refine our interviewing 
techniques so that we are asking the right 
questions. 

Between the four projective analysts and 
the discussant the problem of predicting overt 
behavior receives a thorough analysis. How- 
ever, for this reviewer, one difficulty remains. 
It resides in the fact that prediction as it 
relates to routine psychological reporting in 
daily clinical practice is never defined. Pre- 
diction of overt behavior is dealt with as 
something we do not normally do, and for 
which a methodology must be worked out. 
That is, how relevant is the question raised 
by W. Henry as to whether we should con- 
cern ourselves with prediction of overt be- 
havior at all (which he answers affirmatively) 
and does it perhaps apply differently to dif- 
ferent projective techniques? What is it we 
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do when we write a psychological report and 
make inferences about a patient’s behavior? 
How much of the psychological report con- 
sists of a description (prediction?) of overt 
behavior and how much refers to unconscious 
or overt processes (facets of the personality 
organized or functioning and recognizable on 
different levels)P What are we diagnosing 
when we call a patient a latent homosexual 
or a borderline schizophrenic? Do these terms 
infer something (or can they) about the 
overt behavior in the same way that a state- 
ment such as the following made by Dr. 
Piotrowski about one of the twins: “Tom is 
competitive, plainly sadomasochistic, argu- 
mentive and assertive and more frankly ex- 
hibitionistic,” (p, 58). Is Dr. Piotrowski here 
describing potentialities or actualities? In 
other words, when a descriptive statement ap- 
plied to a patient’s behavior is not readily 
recognized in overt behavior, is the fault due 
to inaccurate and unsophisticated observations 
and/or faulty interpretation, or are we deal- 
ing with something that is truly covert, or 
possibly only a behavioral potentiality? Is the 
main problem one of improving our obser- 
vational and interviewing techniques or our 
diagnostic tools? It would seem that we can- 
not improve the latter without refining the 
former. 

In short, this is a unique book and well 
worth careful analysis. It offers a positive 
contribution, whether it is considered as an 
approach to the study of overt behavior, as 
was its intention; or as a guide to projective 
test interpretation; or as an elucidation of 
the possible etiology and psychodynamics of 
overt sexual psychopathology. 


STEPHANIE Z, DUDEK 

Head, Psychological Testing Service 
Allan Memorial Institute 
Montreal, Canada. 


Cattell, R. B. and Scheier, I. H. The 
Meaning and Measurement of Neu- 
roticism and Anxiety. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1961, pp. 535. $12.00 


First let me say that the book presents 
the authors’ equivocal theoretical formula- 
tions based upon the results of researches of 
varying degrees of conclusiveness. These for- 
mulations would seem to have little practical 
importance to the clinician. The research 
represents Cattell’s most important excursion 
into the psychopathological, yet the method- 
ology set forth at length will be of little in- 
terest to most clinicians. However, I happen 
to be one of the few clinicians who will find 
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the book an essential addition to his library. 
Professor Cattell has been pursuing the 
scientific description of personality for the 
past two decades. His devotion to the devel- 
opment of methodology for research and 
theory construction earns him an undisputed 
place among the great men of science. We 
are fortunate that Cattell finds time to tell 
us of his work through his many writings. 


In this book there is no attempt to ade- 
quately review the concepts of anxiety and 
neurosis and related research. Unidimen- 
sional studies of anxiety are ignored and 
workers such as Sarason, Spence, and Farber 
do not appear in the 236-item bibliography. 
Even the pioneer factor analytic study of 
anxiety by O’Connor, Lorr, and Stafford in 
1956 is not discussed, but merely cited in the 
bibliography. The authors probably are justi- 
fied in thinking that their efforts and space 
could be used more advantageously to discuss 
their own interests. 

The methodology discussed in the book 
and employed in the various studies com- 
mands attention. Perhaps most important is 
the extension of the use of marker variables 
into a canon for factor analytic research, that 
variables should be included to provide rep- 
resentation of background factors other than 
those being concentrated upon. 

A more questionable methodology employed 
by the authors involves the use of clinical 
determinations of anxiety and neurosis. As 
you know, factor analysts are particularly 
liable to the accusation that their derived 
factors only have meaning mathematically, 
and not in real life. While the criticism is 
unfair since the factors are defined opera- 
tionally and exactly by reference to test items, 
the authors have made remarkable conces- 
sions to such critics. They are not content to 
work with a derived factor, even though it 
is identifiable as neurotic or anxiety related 
by the variable loaded on it, unless the 
factor discriminates among neurotics, psy- 
chotics, and normals, Thus, many of their 
researches depend upon current conceptuali- 
zations and practices to the extreme of 
employing clinical subcategories of neurosis. 

The authors even desert the multi-dimen- 
sional approach to lump all their neurotics 
together in a single group for the basic re- 
search in this book, This is weakly justified 
by the high common pattern similarity of 
the neurotic subtype samples on the 16 PF 
test. The authors may have been trying to 
simplify their design but they ignore the 
likelihood that response sets increase pat- 
ern similarities. Surely it would have heen 
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more realistic to acknowledge the inexactness 
of clinical subtype definitions and the incon- 
sistencies of diagnosticians in different parts 
of the country in various clinical settings. 
More appropriate would have been the use 
of a transposed factor analytic design to 
classify the subjects by symptom picture type. 
With alarm, I fear the passing of one of our 
most constructive iconoclasts. 

The authors pull together in this book 39 
main investigations and, since each involves 
many factors, the task is a formidable one. 
‘There seems to be no way to avoid the myriad 
of symbols for tests; questionnaires; ratings; 
first- and second-order factors; along with 
background variables and factors. The result- 
ing confusion of symbols makes very difficult 
reading. Cattell’s proclivity to compose new 
words from old roots may avoid terminology 
with old connotations but contributes further 
to the unreadability of the book. 

The many research findings and theoretical 
formulations in the book defy brief re- 
counting. Frequently, factor loadings and 
coefficients are too small to merit comment 
but the general procedure was as follows: 

a) Select questionnaire and rating items 
probably related to anxiety. 

b) Identify the first- and second-order 
factors for those items. 

c) Repeat the three steps with objective 
test items. 

d) Repeat above steps for neurotics. 

c) See which questionnaire and_ rating 
factors discriminate between neurotics, 
normals, and psychotics. 

f) Cross relate the factors from the ques- 
tionnaire, rating and objective test 
item domains. 

g) Consider factor loadings for various 
neurotic subtypes. 

h) Seek the expression of the factors in 
transient moods, as opposed to stable 
states through the ingenious use of 
factor analysis in R-incremental and P 
designs which introduce the time di- 
mension. 

i) Consider physiological variables multi- 
dimensionally in relation to anxiety 
and neurosis. 

j) Considerable space is devoted to an in- 
tegrated theoretical formulation. 

k) This is followed by a discussion of the 
methodology of clinical testing with 
practical suggestions for sampling the 
proposed factors in individuals. 


WILson H. GuERTIN 
University of Florida 
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Fein, L. G., The Three-Dimensional 
Personality Test. International Uni- 
versities Press, New York. 1960. pp. 
xli + 324, $6.75. 


A patient, noting this volume on my desk 
asked, “What are the three dimensions of per- 
sonality?” Strikingly, the same question was 
asked by several psychologists last year. This 
unique projective technique is relatively un- 
known in the field, First reported in 1947 by 
its author, Doris Twitchell-Allen, only ten 
subsequent published references are to be 
found. It is in this respect that Dr. Fein’s 
work stands as a significant contribution to 
the field of projective techniques. 

Leah Gold Fein, whose doctorate is from 
Yale, teaches and practices clinical psychology 
in Connecticut. Her work reflects the mul- 
tiple influences of Yale, her extensive clinical 
experience and her research association with 
Kurt Lewin. For almost ten years she has 
been working with Twitchell-Allen on the 
refinement and application of the Three Di- 
mensional Personality Test (3-DPT) . 

A number of projective techniques have 
achieved wide usage and popularity long 
before publication of substantial research or 
clinical data (MAPS, Blackie, etc.). The 
3-DPT has won no popularity contest, per- 
haps because it is not “cute” or simple. The 
3-DPT materials and procedures are complex 
and, interestingly enough, threatening to 
some psychologists. Among the relatively few 
psychologists who have examined this tech- 
nique one should not be surprised to hear 
rather heated or defensive comments. These 
comments seem to be directed toward the 
absence of face validity in the 3-DPT. One 
wonders why such a reaction is not readily 
identified as a tribute to the stimulus value 
of the instrument. 


Dr. Fein presents data to demonstrate both 
reliability and validity in the use of the 
3-DPT with normal and clinical populations. 
Chapters II through VII present data derived 
from a population of 108 normals, including 
53 children and 81 clinical patients. It is 
questionable whether the size of the sample 
and its heterogeneous content justifies the 
intensive statistical treatment reported, but 
the effort to treat the data objectively is 
certainly commendable. 

Chapters I, VIII, IX, and X present direc- 
tions for administration, identification of the 
test materials and some interpretive data. A 
final chapter on the “Fein Scoring Schedule”, 
an appendix presenting the responses and 
IBM data procedures on one case, and a 
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bibliography of 243 references completes the 
volume. 

Students will find the book as a whole 
wearisome and involved. It is likely that 
clinical psychologists with a deep interest in 
diagnostic procedures will enjoy sharing Dr. 
Fein’s experience of trying to apply para- 
metric statistics in research with projective 
techniques. Some who read this book will be 
curious enough to learn the 3-DPT technique 
and thus broaden their diagnostic armamen- 
tarium with a culture-free, subtle technique 
that is quite promising. Hopefully, this book 
will stimulate the interest, familiarity and 
critique that is necessary to bring forth exten- 
sive cross-validation of new techniques. 

Should this occur, I hope that Dr, Fein will 
produce a companion volume, extending and 
enriching Chapters VIII, IX, and X which 
present a clear description of administration 
procedures and interpretation. The richest 
and most dynamic elements of this work are 
to be found in those chapters reflecting Dr. 
Fein’s broad and insightful experience with 
the clinical application of the 3-DPT. 


THEODORE H. BLAau 
Tampa, Florida 


Hiltmann, H. Kompendium der Psy- 
chodiagnostischen Testen. Berne: 
Huber, 1960, 252 pps. 


This small 252 page volume brings to- 
gether most psychodiagnostic tests used in 
clinical psychology in Germany, and is in- 
tended as an introduction for the psychology 
student. It covers a wide variety of tests 
under seven different headings and is notice- 
ably different from American books that serve 
the same purpose, such as the well-known 
books by Cronbach or Goodenough. Each 
test is highlighted from five aspects, viz., gen- 
eral information, research about a test, test 
instructions, scoring norms and _ standardiza- 
tion, and the practical use of the obtained 
results. One difference is that performance 
tests (individual and group) have much less 
of the psychometric emphasis in presentation 
than American psychologists would demand. 
German language modifications of American 
tests, such as the Hamburg translation of 
the WISC, and WAIS are briefly presented 
in this volume. In the sections on tests of 
developmental age and school readiness they 
draw very little on the experiences of Ameri- 
can educational tests. In the section on in- 
terest tests the best known among our tests 
such as the Strong and Kuder inventories 
were omitted. Rorschach and variations of 
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Rorschach such as the Behn-Rorschach, 7 
or Fuchs-Rorschach are presented in a lauda- 
tory and highly accepting light in contrast 
to what one would find in American books 
on testing. 

The book samples a wide variety of tests, 
gives the student a brief introduction to the 
major text or reference for further study, 
and does a concise and mildly critical evalu- 
ation of each one presented. The level of psy- 
chometric sophistication found here is far 
below what one might expect in our books. 
The instructor would undoubtedly have to 
supplement this work with demonstrations 
of, and extended discussions about, some of 
the more useful instruments, The supple- 
mental use of material like the Buros Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks, would offer more 
on test validity and reliability that would 
be important in our country but that are 
apparently largely omitted in Germany. The 
one or two page maximum treatment for 
each test obviously limits the author to a 
digest that barely covers the major aspects 
of a test. However, the writing is clear, the 
presentation stresses the basic elements of 
each test, and directs the student toward 
original sources if he is so inclined, Perhaps 
my ethnocentric bias is showing, but I can’t 
help feeling that more illustrations through- 
out the text, and a less stodgy format would 
enhance the sale and popularity of a text- 
book, even in Germany. For the American 
interested in getting a brief overview of tests 
used in Germany and German speaking coun- 
tries, this offers fairly tempting canapes. The 
fuller meal would have to be sought else- 
where. 


FreD J. GOLDSTEIN 
Los Angeles 


Kaplan, Bert (Ed.) Studying Person- 
ality Cross-culturally. Evanston, IL: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1961. ix 4 
687. $8.50. 


Lhe field of inquiry designated by the awk- 
ward title “culture and personality” stands at 
the confluence of many disciplines: anthro- 
pology, psychology, sociology, psychiatry, his- 
tory, geography, and others. Conditions of 
earlier times determined the classification of 
these traditional fields. Now streams of inter- 
est from these disciplines are meeting. Psy- 
chiatrists studying the epidemiology of mental 
illness find there is much to learn from the 
theories and methods of cultural anthro- 
pologists. Anthropologists have found handy 
tools in the assessment procedures of clinical 
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psychologists. In addition to the scientific in- 
terest in cross-cultural work, there is the great 
political and economic importance of the un- 
derstanding of other countries. The culture- 
and-personality field seems to be moving into 
the status of an important new discipline, but 
like its awkward title there is a chaotic mix- 
ture of terminologies and a lack of metho- 
dological precision which still reflects its hy- 
brid origins. This book is a good example of 
chaos struggling for organization. However, 
it is this very struggle which makes the field 
so fresh and new ‘that I found the book diffi- 
cult to put down. There is the excitement of 
sailing with a strong wind into uncharted 
waters that are rumored to be rich and re- 
warding. 

The editor, Bert Kaplan, is an associate 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Kansas. Kaplan himself has a firm back- 
ground in cross-cultural work, having studied 
the Navaho and Zuni Indians and the Hutter- 
ite communities as well as being editor of 
Primary Records in Culture and Personality. 
Considering the confusing multiplicity inher- 
ent in the field, Kaplan has done an excellent 
job in making a book out of it. There are 24 
chapters by 30 different authors enclosed be- 
tween Kaplan's brief introductory and sum- 
mary comments, Most of the chapters were 
written expressly for this volume, though a 
sizeable number are revised speeches and 
articles produced for other purposes. The re- 
sult is a potpourri of uneven quality and 
varied content. Contributors took very differ- 
ent sets toward their tasks, working at a 
variety of levels of abstraction, and varying 
in their use of examples and the amount of 
referencing. Evidently, as Kaplan indicates, 
there was a shift in the work as it developed. 
The original intention in 1957 was to produce 
a collection of reports on research methods 
with ‘rather small attention to theory, but as 
is developed, the book shifted more and more 
to considerations of conceptual frameworks. 
The result is long sessions in the armchair 
with only short walks in the field. 

Assessment techniques get — particularly 
short shrift in this book considering their 
importance for gathering basic data, Henry’s 
chapter on projective techniques in cross-cul- 
tural research is disappointing, mainly being 
an argument for their use with little in the 
way of concrete reports or suggestions. It is 
the only chapter which cites no references. 
The deficiency is partially remedied by 
DeVos’ excellent chapter on the symbolic 
analysis of the Rorschach applied to Japanese, 
Arab and Indian cases and by the TAT and 
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sentence completion used in a case study of a 


young Thai by Hanks and Phillips. Inci- 
dentally, findings with DeVos’ system of 
content analysis suggest that acculturation 


and urbanization is accompanied by greater 
body preoccupation and turning in of hos- 
tility. 

Perhaps the sparsity of attention to assess- 
ment techniques reflects what Kaplan reports 
as the current disillusionment with projective 
techniques which were so eagerly seized in 
the 40’s as the answer for cross-cultural 
methodology. Unfortunately this book makes 
no mention of many other assessment ap- 
proaches that have been or might potentially 
be used for research, e.g. intelligence and 
ability tests and structured personality ap- 
proaches. Interviewing is covered in chapters 
by Carstairs and Lerner. There is an excellent 
chapter on dream analysis by Eggan provid- 
ing a comprehensive survey of the literature 
along with a statement of her point of view. 
Eggan sees dreaming as a universal phenom- 
enon expressing unique sequences of personal 
events perceived through a cultural screen, 
She urges the collection of dream series from 
individuals over a period of time so that 
longer range hypotheses may be checked and 
themes recognized. The case for linguistic 
analysis is ably argued by Hymes. 

If the weakness of the book is in research 
methods and findings, its strength is in the 
presentation of conceptual frameworks. These 
viewpoints are almost as varied as the author's 
names. Nevertheless some general develop- 
ments of theory can be discerned. One per- 
sistent issue in the field has becn the problem 
of the relationship be weei the social system 
and the individual personality. The book 
shows a resolution of part of the problem — 
the struggle between cultural relativism and 
the universality of basic motives, The solu- 
tion to the problem, as Kaplan points out, is 
the almost simple realization that social and 
personality systems are different and that they 
need not be isomorphic. People can give their 
energies to social actions and assume social 
roles while responding to a wide variety of 
personal motives. Still underneath these wide 
divergences in social conduct there can be a 
“psychic unity of mankind.” 

Different contributors state this view in 
different ways. Devereux illustrates from in- 
terviews with Hungarian refugees how wide 
the variety of motives there were for partici- 
pation in the revolt against Soviet domina- 
tion. His main point is that it is not required 
that participants in a social process be homo- 

eneous in motivation; social action provides 
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an opportunity for the expression of a multi- 
tude of motives. Spiro and Parsons note the 
possibility of focusing investigations at dif- 
ferent levels of organization, the person and 
the social system. 

The most interesting, and probably the 
most difficult, chapter in the book is “The 
Psychic Unity of Human Groups” by Anthony 
Wallace. He starts by asking what people 
must have in common to live together in 
groups. His answer involves rejection of the 
notion of motivational unity. Instead, he as- 
serts that “capacity for learning is capacity 
for culture” and it is the “processing of 
sensory inputs by a semantic process which 
gives meaning to experience and matches the 
meaning to the response” (p. 137). He postu- 
lates that “organisms possessing cultural na- 
tures . act in such ways as to maximize 
the meaningfulness of experience” (p. 141). 
He proposes a new term, the “mazeway” to 
cover “the meaningful organized totality of 
learned cognitive representations of people, 
things, processes and values held at a given 
time by an individual” (p. 139). This term, 
which is reminiscent of Tolman’s “cognitive 
map” underlies both individual personality 
and culture. Wallace goes on to apply this 
concept to anthropological investigations of 
meaning. He points out that individuals per- 
form different roles in a group because they 
have congruent meanings for stimuli even 
though their actions and personal motiva- 
tions may be quite different. Noticing the 
evolution of cultures in “quantity of organi- 
zation,” he postulates that organisms (and 
cultures) act so as to increase both the com- 
plexity and orderliness of their experiences. 
He demonstrates how information theory 
might be applied to this process. 

Wallace’s chapter is only one example of 
what seems to be part of the Zeitgeist in per- 
sonality theory. There is a questioning of the 
over-concern of the last two decades with un- 
conscious motivation, particularly as repre- 
sented by traditional psychoanalysis. Without 
rejecting the importance of the phenomena 
with which unconscious motivational con- 
cepts deal, there is a turning toward more 
cognitive and reality-oriented aspects of per- 
sonality. Those who continue in the psycho- 
analytic tradition are expanding those parts 
of Freudian theory related to “ego psychol- 
ogy” and “object relations.” For instance 
Daniel Miller provides a masterful inter- 
weaving of Lewinian and neo-Freudian con- 
cepts in his perceptual approach to interper- 
sonal relations. (Incidentally Miller’s avoid- 
ance of the term “role” is very noticeable 
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though never explicit.) The Barkers’ original 
and highly empirical approach to the quanti- 
fication of behavior settings is an example of 
quite a different direction to take. Sears also 
provides a different framework, still em- 
phasizing motives for aggression, dependency 
and competition which may be universal, but 
arguing for units of transcultural analysis 
which are squarely in a learning context. 

Another important problem emerging in 
the culture-and-personality field is the ques- 
tion of conformity. Why do individuals “go 
along” with the system? Spiro argues that 
cultural conformity occurs not so much _ be- 
cause of social sanctions or the “force of cus- 
tom” but because social systems satisfy per- 
sonality needs. The frequent warfare of the 
Sioux served not only the conscious needs for 
prestige and protection but also provided a 
way for unconsciously reducing in-group ten- 
sions and strengthening group solidarity. In 
an entirely different approach, Elkins exam- 
ines the conformity exhibited by _ persons 
under extreme conditions. His insightful con- 
tribution analyzes the reactions of the ante- 
bellum Negro slaves and of the Jews in Nazi 
concentration camps. Among those who sur- 
vived in these highly arbitrary closed sys- 
tems, where the role alternatives were severe- 
ly restricted, he finds a childlike conformity 
together with identification with the master. 
Elkins suggests parallels with socialization 
processes of early childhood. Another possible 
explanation would be the screening processes 
of the system whereby only certain person- 
alities survived. It would also be very inter- 
esting to study the personalities of the mas- 
ters as well. 

Singer in the introductory chapter provides 
a useful review of the history of cross-cul- 
tural concepts — Benedict’s configural person- 
ality approach, Kardiner’s basic personality 
structure, modal personality concepts, and 
national character approaches. There are 
many other chapters covering such varied 
topics as adjustment in the Soviet Union (by 
Inkeles, Hanfmann and Beier), art and my- 
thology (Devereux and LaBarre), mental 
disorders (Kennedy) , basic personality of the 
Menomini (the Spindlers), and the Maori 
(Beaglehole and Ritchie), personality study 
in Israeli Kibbutzim (Rabin) and a case ex- 
ample of dream analysis (Honigmann) . 
Though the book’s contents are widely varied, 
there are some surprising omissions. For in- 
stance, the work of Whiting and research in 
the Human Relations Files is given only 
brief treatment and, as mentioned before, 
cross-cultural studies of intelligence and abili- 
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tics are omitted. It would be interesting to 
have another look at the many studies of 
“racial” differences of 30 and 40 years ago 
especially in the light of the present resurg- 
ence of interest in cognitive variables. 

What would be the major use of this book? 
Without doubt it is an excellent reference for 
many diverse points of view, especially if one 
is interested in conceptual frameworks. It is 
certainly not a manual for research pro- 
cedures nor a systematic presentation of re- 
search findings. Such a fact and fact-gather- 
ing handbook is needed — an up-to-date and 
broader Mead and Metraux. As Hymes states 
(p. 337) most cross-cultural work suffers from 
methodological deficiences; an intriguing or 
plausible hypothesis is supported by exam- 
ples but a relevant body of data is seldom 
systematically collected and analyzed. Ilu- 
strations are not evidence, and an armchair 
session may only be that. 

As a text, Kaplan’s book presents some 
problems, It is not as clear and integrated as 
Honigmann’s 1954 book nor the 1953 Kluck- 
hohn, Murray and Schneider. The Kaplan 
book was used as a text by an anthropologist 
in an upper division class on culture and 
personality in a large university. Dr, Pelto 
permitted me to read the 57 students’ re- 
sponses to his questionnaire. A majority were 
clearly positive, but about a fourth were 
negative reactions. Positive comments called 
the book informative and stimulating and 
its bibliography valuable. Negative comments 
emphasized the difficulty and very specialized 
nature of some of the chapters, and the 
highly speculative aspects without concrete 
illustrations and evidence. Despite its short- 
comings, this book is undoubtedly one of the 
major contributions to a field that is impor- 
tant and exciting for those who like to sail 
into unexplored seas. 


NorMAN D. SUNDBERG 
University of Oregon 


Meili, Richard Lehrbuch Der Psycho- 
logischen Diagnostik (Textbook of 
Psychological Diagnostics) , 476 pages 
including index. Bern und Stuttgart: 
Hans Huber, 1961. $9.50 


This is the fourth and revised edition of 
an introductory textbook whose first edition 
appeared nearly twenty years ago, 

The author is a Swiss clinical psychologist, 
and professor of psychology at the University 
of Bern. He is well read in world literature 
and American psychological literature which 
is rather well represented in the book. 
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This is a textbook for class use. It would be 
easy to teach using this book as an outline 
of the course, and as a compendium to be 
compensated or complemented with addition- 
al reading and lectures. It does not contain 
instructions on how to use the numerous 
tests described, but gives a general idea of 
the nature, purpose and approximate results 
of the tests. 

The term “diagnostics” as used in this book 
means: “description of personality traits”, 
and does not pertain to neuro-psychiatric 
diagnosis. In fact, references to the use of 
tests as aids in neuropsychiatric diagnoses are 
purely incidental and are rather studiously 
avoided. 

The book gives a quick survey of concepts 
and techniques in modern clinical psychology 
(including statistics) with no attempt at 
systematization or broad theoretical synthesis. 


Z. A. PloTROWSKI 


Peck, Robert F., Havighurst, Robert J., 
and associates: The Psychology of 
Character Development. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 267 pp. 
$6.50. 


Character, especially moral character, has 
not been a popular subject for research by 
modern psychologists even though it has al- 
ways been prominent in the thinking of lay- 
men. A large part of the trouble has been 
that the terms have been vaguely defined 
and the “studies” of moral character have too 
often been mere vehicles for the expression 
of personal preferences. This disreputable 
past makes it imperative for significant re- 
search to begin by clarifying the concepts, 
constructing a workable theoretical frame of 
reference, and then firmly grounding the 
concepts in observed behavior. This has been 
done in a highly satisfactory way in this pro- 
ject directed by Peck and assisted by Havig- 
hurst, Cooper, Lilienthal, and More. They 
have done this much and have gone on to 
offer some evidence of how character develops 
in time, and how family, peer groups, and 
other social influences affect character, 

This project is an cutgrowth of the earlie 
Havighurst and ‘Taba study reported in 
Adolescent Character and Personality. The 
setting, Prairie City, is the same and they 
uscd many of the techniques of the first 
They have, however, broadened the 
scope of the investigation, particularly in 
clarifying the meanings attached to moral 
character. They work from a framework of 
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five character types which are linked to de- 
velopmental stages as follows: Amoral (In- 
fancy), Expedient (Early Childhood) , Con- 
forming and Irrational-Conscientious (Later 
Childhood) , and Rational-Altruistic (Adoles- 
cence and Adulthood) . : 


Their next step was to test, interview, and 
observe the children repeatedly over a time 
span of eight years. An enormous amount of 
data was collected with the aid of seventy or 
so measuring devices, Confronted with this 
super-abundance of data the authors chose 
to convert their scores, reports, and impres- 
sions into ratings on a smaller number of 
scales. They went on to intercorrelate these 
personality traits, factor analyze them, and 
derive individual personality patterns. They 
found six separate dimensions of personality: 
Moral Stability, Ego Strength, Super-Ego 
Strength, Spontaneity, Friendliness, and a 
Hostility-Guilt complex. They handled tam- 
ily data in the same way deriving four vec- 
tors: Consistency, Democracy-Autocracy, Mu- 
tual Trust and Approval, and Leniency- 
Severity. Patterns are then shown for each 
subject and moral type in an extremely lucid 
way. 

Without trying to summarize their exten- 
sive results it can be said that they found 
that character is highly stable over the time 
span studied; that development of mature 
moral character is dependent, almost to the 
exclusion of other considerations, upon a 
stable, trusting, democratic family; and that 
moral character develops concomitantly with 
increasing ego-strength, greater capacity for 
friendliness, and greater spontaneity. The 
effects of church experience, comic books, and 
other social influences were found to be 
minor; at most to operate as reinforcers of 
home learned values. 


Readers of this journal will wonder 
whether projective techniques were used. 
They were, and the authors regarded them 
as among their most valuable sources of in- 
formation. It is disappointing, however, to 
find so little evidence of how they were ac- 
tually used. Interpretations were made and 
this data was combined with the other data 
available in case-conferences in making rat- 
ings of personality traits. Presumably, al- 
though it is not stated, the Rorschach played 
a part in the rating of such traits as ego- 
strength. Mention is made of the TAT’s use- 
fulness in identifying models of behavior or 
toward which people the subjects felt greatest 
similarity. The few case examples given which 
cited projective test interpretation suggest 
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that a great deal of data was thrown away for 
lack of space. 

The book is a pleasure to read and it is 
clear that the authors spared no effort to 
write a concise, clear, and complete report of 
the research. Of course there are shortcom- 
ings — they might have traded some of their 
repeated passages for more case material and 
identifying the sex of the subjects would 
have been helpful — but, all in all, this is 
a book which might well serve as a model for 
other longitudinal researchers and it ranks 
close to Piaget’s work in the field of moral 
development. 


DALE L. JOHNSON 
VA Hospital 
Houston, Texas 


Symonds, P. M. with Jensen, A. R., 
From Adolescent to Adult. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. Pp. x 
+ 413. 


The psychological relevance of stories that 
subjects make up about pictures has been a 
matter of much debate. Certain experimental 
studies (Bellak, 1944; Murray, 1933; San- 
ford, 1937) have indicated that these stories 
are significantly influenced by changes delib- 
erately introduced into the testing situation. 
Since thematic stories can so readily be influ- 
enced by experimental changes, the question 
of whether they may be “mere froth” has 
consistently been raised. 

In this posthumously published volume 
Symonds has addressed himself to the prob- 
lem of the precise relationship of picture 
stories to personality and life behavior. He 
has created an unusual experimental situa- 
tion in order to investigate the persistence 
and relevance to personality of adolescent 
fantasy. 

In 1940 Symonds (1949) administered his 
Picture Story Test to forty adolescents aged 
twelve to eighteen. At that time he used this 
projective material to evaluate the subjects’ 
adjustment and also to speculate about the 
extent to which predictions about future 
adjustment could be made on the basis of 
thematic fantasy. In 1953 Symonds and Jensen 
succeeded in relocating twenty-eight of the 
original subjects, readministered the same 
Picture Story Test, and in addition conducted 
intensive interviews and administered the 
Rorschach. The subjects had been selected 
from the average range of both intelligence 
and socioeconomic status. 
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In surveying the protocol material the 
authors discovered a remarkable persistence 
of both thematic content and style of story 
telling for many of their subjects, By viewing 
side by side stories given to the same picture 
thirteen years apart the reader gains a 
remarkable sense of the persistence of an 
individual life style. For the over-all group 
Symonds found that there was a significant 
increase from adolescence to adulthood in 
the theme of depression and a decrease in 
themes of aggression, punishment and reform. 

The question of whether overt behavior 
may be predicted by thematic material is 
given many answers. Symonds states that one 
may be certain that a prominent story theme, 
say that of aggression, will be expressed in 
some aspect of personality, but that one 
cannot predict the precise manner in which 
this will occur. 

Fantasies and their expression are closely 
related to environmental changes. Adolescents 
who remained at home and did not get mar- 
ried, showed relatively little change in fan- 
tasy, whereas marriage itself produced sig- 
nificant fantasy changes. If an individual 
changed so that he began to express aggres- 
sion overtly, this theme might diminish 
conspicuously in his stories. Adult relation- 
ships could not be predicted from fantasy 
material, except that very evident sexual 
disturbance tended to be carried over into 
adulthood. 


There is thus a generally close correspond- 
ence between fantasy and life behavior but 
this relationship may not readily be predicted 
by the fantasy material itself. 

In comparing the Rorschach and Picture 
Story Test Symonds felt that both techniques 
revealed basic wishes and impulses. Since the 
stories involved a relating of wishes to social 
situations, these had a somewhat higher 
predictability for behavior than the Ror- 
schach. However, interview material and di- 
rect observation of personality functioning 
had more predictability for overt behavior 
than either projective technique. 


Book Reviews 


The authors discovered that hobbies fol- 
lowed in adolescence tended to persist into 
adulthood. Verbalized ideas about vocational 
and educational goals had little predictability 
for this socioeconomic group. Predictions of 
adjustment made in adolescence correlated .54 
with adjustment ratings made in 1953; how- 
ever the correlation of the original ratings 
of the two judges had been only .34. 


To summarize: “Fantasy attitudes expressed 
in adolescence play a major role in determin- 
ing decisions to be made in later life. Fantasy 
is the ‘unfinished business’ of personality— 
that is, it deals with unexpressed wishes and 
desires and unresolved conflicts, Personality 
is a precipitate, a working out, and a resolu- 
tion of fantasy.” (p. 212) 

It is clear that Symonds succeeded admir- 
ably in dealing with the questions toward 
which his research was oriented. It is rare in 
the history of psychology that research ques- 
tions are attacked with such vigor and per- 
sistence, and such abundance of relevant data. 
This volume demonstrates that experimental 
data are vital to the psychology of projective 
examination. In addition a significant contri- 
bution to the psychology of adolescent growth 
has been offered. 


We are indebted to the work that Symonds 
has left for us. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HERMANN 
RORSCHACH 


One entire issue of the Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic contains previously un- 
published and little-known facts about Her- 
mann Rorschach from an intensive study by 
Henri Ellenberger, M.D. The editors wish to 
make this biography available to everyone 
interested in the life and works of Hermann 
Rorschach. 

Copies are 50c each, or 35c a copy for 
orders of 10 or more. Please send orders to 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, Box 829, 
Topeka, Kansas, 


MEMBERSHIP DECISIONS 


The Board of Trustees is pleased to an- 
nounce the following membership decisions 
in the Society. 


Fellows: 

Lewis Bernstein, R. Marshall Jones, 
Ph.D. Ph.D. 

Stephanie Dudek, Jerome Kagan, Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Hiroshi Motoaki, 


John E. Exner, Ph.D. PhD. 


Melvin A. Gravitz, 
Ph.D. 

Associates: 

David W. Bortree 

Paul W. Brewer, 


Eric Noble, Ph.D. 
Robert Pearse, Ph.D. 


Ph.D. David Powell, Ph.D. 
Herman F, Buegel, Norman M, Prentice, 
Ph.D. Ph.D. 


Rene A. Ruiz 
Charlotte Rhodes 


Gertrude Cooper 

Miss M. C. da Cunha, 
M.D. David Sternberg 

Gerald Fuller, Ph.D. Jack E. Storch 

W. Maksimcyzk, Ph.D. Artie Sturgeon, Ph.D. 

Sara Mekler, Ph.D. Edwin G. Weintraub, 

Martha Nelson Ph.D. 


Student Affiliates: 

Guillermo C. C. 
Degovia 

Nelly H. De Diaz 


Rosa N. Aguilar 
James H. Kleckner 
Robert J. Wunderlin 


SIC! 

A significant event in the history of pro- 
jective techniques occurred at the annual 
business meeting of the Division of Clinical 
Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association held on September 1, 1961 in 
New York City. The Division chose as the 
recipients of its Distinguished Service Awards 
two great pioneers in the field of projective 
methods. One of these was Dr. Samuel J 
Beck, honored for his work on the Ror. 
schach; the other was Dr. Henry Murray, cre- 
ator of the Thematic Apperception Test. As 
members of the Society for Projective Vech- 
niques we should be very pleased at this 
recognition afforded to our field of interest. 


BOOKS FOR REVIEW 


If you wish to review any of the following 
books, please write to the Executive Editor. 

Buss, Arnold. The psychology of aggression. 

Clifton, James A. and Levine, David. 
Klamath personalities: Ten Rorschach Case 
Studies. 

Corman, Louis. Le Test PN: Une dynam- 
ique nouvelle de la Projection. 

Hammer, Emanuel F. Creativity. 

Holtzman, W. H.; Thorpe, J. S.; Swarz, J. 
D. and Herron, FE. W. Inkblot perception and 
personality. 

Ittelson, W. H. and Kutash, S. B. Perceptual 
changes in Psychopathology. 

Mogensen, A.; Fenger, Gjertrud; and Lange, 
B. Rorschach on 122 ten-year old Danish 
children: A standardizational and structural 
study. 
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